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‘ANTERBURY’S 
cathedral church 
has known much 
rebuilding, and to- 
day it is not one of 
those which give 

us our most broadly 

written lessons in the 
earlier history of Eng- 
lish art. The student 

: ; who likes to understand 

as well as see will be wise if he looks at it only 

after he has looked elsewhere — at Durham, 
for example, at Ely, Peterborough, Norwich. 

But the existing fabric of a cathedral which 
has a history of some dozen centuries is not 

its only claim upon our retrospective thought ; 

and when we weigh all claims together, it is 
impossible not to speak first of that cathedral 

which is the mother church of England by a 

double title,— by the right of earliest birth and 

by that of constant rule. 








CHAUCER’S merry company, intent “the 
holy blisful martir for to seeke,” made their start 
in that month of April whose delights their poet 
never tired of singing. Butthe modern pilgrim, 
thinking less than they of winter’s mud or sum- 
mer’s dust, is most fortunate upon an August 
day ; for it is always worth while to see the 
best of anything terrestrial, and a Kentish hop- 
garden in full growth is the fairest thing in the 
way of a useful crop that the earth produces. 

A London start is made by the Victoria 
Station and the train “ for Chatham and Do- 
ver "— prosaic words, suggestive less of Can- 
terbury than of Calais and the Channel’s woes. 
Yet for a long distance the modern path of 
iron lies practically parallel with the old white 
high-road. We only make an intermediate 
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stop at Chatham, and if its name has no 
ancient savor and its importance is in truth 
bound up with that of modern naval warfare, 
yet it soon shows as but a suburb of hoary 
episcopal Rochester, and the eye embraces al 
most in a single glance the cathedral founded 
in the seventh century, the castle built for the 
men-at-arms of Henry II., and the dockyards 
where Queen Victoria’s iron-clads are at home. 

It is always so in this delectably little 
land. Everywhere the same mise-en-scéene has 
served for the playing out of various dramas 
and is still in use to-day. The soil is every- 
where rich with buried history and set thick 
with the artistic relics of all eras, and the air 
is never free from puissant memories. Britain 
among the lands is as Rome among the cities: 
the story of any one of her districts is as diffi- 
cult to tell in brief as the story of any Roman 
site. Rarely indeed can we say: For (“his 
reason is this spot of interest. ‘There are usu- 
ally a score of reasons, a dozen interests of 
successive date. And we often come upon 
historic repetitions of so happy a sort that 
they seem to have been planned by some 
great cosmic playwright in the interests of ar- 
tistic unity, dramatic point, and concentration, 
There were, for instance, many spots along the 
coast where St. Augustine might have landed 
when he was on his way to Canterbury and the 
court of Ethelbert. But the spot where he did 
land chanced to be atthe mouth of the Thames, 
on the Isle of Thanet — coming to convert the 
heathen English and following by a pictur 
esque coincidence in the steps of their earliest 
band of settlers. 

i. 

Very charming to the outer eye, Canter- 
bury is no less pleasing to the eye of senti- 
ment; for sentiment, as I conceive it (at least 
where the tourist is in question), means some- 
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thing close akin to the love of symbolism. 
What it asks is correspondence between body 
and spirit —between things tangible and visi- 
ble and things dictated by memory and imag 
ination. If a town does not look as it looked 
of old, and if its aspect fails to tally with that 
special aspect the fancy has been led to lend 
it, we are sentimentally outraged — alas, how 
often ! — as by the breaking of a tacit promise. 
But Canterbury keeps all its tacit promises 
with singular fidelity. 

From a distance it seems scarce a town at 
all — rather a great solitary church standing 
on a slight elevation and backed by higher 
hills. And a modest town it is in fact, low 
roofed and narrow-bordered, with no touch of 
municipal dignity and no evidence of private 
wealth; breathing a breath of almost country 
air, and basking sleepily in a mood of almost 
rural quiet, resting meekly at the foot of its 
mighty church, guarding tenderly the ruins of 
its great monastic houses. 

But all this is no disappointment; for the 
greatness of Canterbury was not material but 
spiritual —or, if | were to seek the truest 
word, | might say emblematic. Her fame is 
the fame of the great men who, taking their 
title from her, went out of her gates to help or 
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hinder kings and parliaments in their rule of 
the land. And the authority delegated to 
them stood not upon wealth or arms or civic 
strength but upon ecclesiastical might. So it is 
fitting she should have been small and modest 
in street and square — great and beautiful only 
in the body of that splendid temple which 
expresses all there ever was of her truest self. 
In medizval days her walls were complete, 
of course; the Conqueror’s castle, now a wreck, 
was haughtily conspicuous; and sleepiness was 
certainly not her mood— what with the sumpt- 
uous living and parading of bishop and abbot 
and priest and knight, and the bloody wran 
glings of each with the others; what with the 
pulsing of that vast pilgrim-tide which from 
every English shire and every Christian coun- 
try brought its motley myriads to the wonder- 
working (and wonderfully well “ exploited ”) 
shrine of St. Thomas. But nevertheless the 
city itself must have been so nearly the same 
in general effect that we can easily people it 
anew with its tumultuous shows of faith and 
superstition, force and fraud, humility and lux- 
ury, pride, licentiousness, and greed. Mod- 
ern growth has not burst its ancient body asun- 
der and re-worked it into an alien shape. Nor 
has modern life gone wholly from its streets 
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Pit CATHEDRAL, FROM THE 
and left them to solitude, neglect, and death. 

Canterbury is cheerfully alive despite the long 

cessation of the busy ecclesiastical industries 

of old; not dead but merely dozing in a 

peace unbroken by the rushing traffic of to- 

day. 

i. 


| HAVE called the cathedral the mother 
church of England, but in one sense the term 
is still better deserved by little St. Martin’s 
on the eastward hill. Look narrowly at these 
ancient walls and you will see embedded in 
their substance fragments more ancient still, 
fragments of Roman bricks, which tell that at 
the close of the sixth century, when the first 
missionaries to the English landed, there stood 
on this same site a tiny British church. Some 
how it had weathered the storms of pagan 
years and now was the private oratory of 
Ethelbert’s queen — that Bertha who was al 
ready a Christian when she left her Paris 
home. Here St. Augustine held his first ser 
vice beneath an island roof, and here he bap- 
tized his first convert, King Ethelbert himself. 

The church, though very old, has certainly 
been rebuilt since the sixth century ; and only 
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SOUTH-WEST, AT SUNSET 

the most easy-going of sentimentalists will be- 
lieve quite all he is bidden to believe about 
its furniture and tombs. But to one disinher 
ited of gray memorials by the accident of birth 
across the sea, it is interesting enough merely 
to stand upon a spot where such tales can be 
told with such color of likelihood. And then 
little St. Martin’s, which represents the first 
tiny rootlet of English Christianity, gives him 
from beneath its low ivied tower and dusky 
churchyard yews his best first point of out- 
look toward that greater church which typi 
fies the full-grown tree. Hence he may gaze 
over the whole beautiful green valley of the 
Stour to its far-off western hills; may trace 
the path where from this first tentative station 
the first missionary passed, as consecrated 
primate, with banner and silver cross and 
pomp of singing down to the royal town ; and 
may see this town in the center of the picture, 
on its outskirts the remains of the great sub- 
urban monastery founded by St. Augustine and 
named for him, and in the midst of the town the 
cathedral which he called “ Christ Church” 
uplifting its gigantic tower and showing in the 
mere spread of its transepts a length so great 
that one is easily cheated into thinking it the 
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spread of nave and choir instead. If we could 
see but a single English landscape we might 
well choose this; and if we could select but 
a single hour it might best be from one of 
those summer afternoons when the witchery 
of sloping light enhances the charms of color 
and form, and shines through the perforations 
of far-off pinnacle and parapet until their 
stone looks like lace against the sky and their 
outlines seem to waver in harmony with the 
lines of cloud above. 
IV. 

But when we come back to earth again, de- 
scend to the valley level, and go to take 
nearer survey of the church itself, then we 
had best approach it through that narrow 
Mercery Lane which Mr. Pennell pictures.* 
_It took its title from the arcades of booths 


* The house to the left stands on the spot where 
stood the Chequers Inn of Chaucer’s time, and the old 
vaulted cellars still exist beneath it. 


where mementos of pilgrimage were bartered 
for such pounds or pence as might remain 
when St. Thomas had secured his tribute, and 
was always, as to-day, the chief path to the 
church. Since the early sixteenth century it 
opens out beneath the beautiful Perpendicular 
Christ Church Gateway, gives access toa broad 
green space that is still called the Churchyard 
and was once the resting-place of pilgrims 
claimed by death, and shows the western front 
and long south side of the cathedral in a per- 
spective of lordly picturesqueness. 

On this spot too as well as on the eastern 
hill St Augustine found a surviving British 
church which could be consecrated, repaired, 
and used anew. Practically the same as in 
earliest days,— a basilica imitated from old St. 
Peter’s at Rome, without transepts, but with 
an apse at either end,— it seems to have done 
England’s archbishops service until the tenth 
century. And thereafter—largely rebuilt and 
with heightened walls but still essentially the 
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same —it housed the whole mighty race of 
pre-Norman primates. Hither, one chiefly 
cares to think, came Dunstan to begin his rule 
of the Church and to persist none the less in 
his efforts to rule the State. Here he warred 
alike against the princes and powers of this 
world and of the other, and with quite pecul- 
iar vigor against the secular clergy. 

The story of all such ecclesiastical struggles 
is brilliantly picturesque just by virtue of its 
departure from what seem to us ecclesiastical 
modes of warfare. There is a world of sug- 
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rather than rob his people and live by the 
gold which he knew would but bribe to further 
rapine and a more profuse shedding of blood — 
he too was canonized and wrought marvels with 
his bones. But the unsaintlier kind of saint 
seems in those days to have been thought the 
better advocate on high, and Dunstan ruled 
supreme in the local storehouse of relics till 
St. Thomas came to oust him from his rank. 
Saint or not, however, Dunstan was a 
mighty artist before the Lord, working with 
pen and brush, in gold and silver and brass 
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gestiveness in Dean Milman’s phrase: “ It 
was not by law but by the armed invasion 
of cathedral after cathedral that the married 
clergy were ejected and the Benedictines in- 
stalled in their places.” Yet did not “the dove 
that erst was seen of John in Jordan” hover 
over Dunstan in a burst of celestial light at 
the hour which made him primate? Was he 
not a visible child of heaven and a miracle- 
worker while alive, and a saint and a still great- 
er miracle-worker after death? Archbishop 
Alphege, accepting murder from the Danes 


and iron, in the casting of bells, in the making 
of musical instruments and the making of 
music thereupon. Richer clay than modern 
Nature uses must have gone to the substance 
of these mighty men of old—meddlers in 
every department of human effort and easily 
masters in all. Every land seems once to have 
had its own deposit — was the last handful 
used when Michael Angelo was molded ? 
Twenty-three years after Dunstan's death 
happened the murder of Alphege and the 
sacking of the cathedral by the Danes. Ca- 
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THE CATHEDRAL, FROM CHRIST CHURCH GATEWAY. 


nute repaired the structure as best he might, 
- and hung up his golden crown as vicarious 
atonement for his countrymen’s sacrilege. 
But the last archbishop to stand within its 
shattered, patched-up walls was that Stigand 


whose figure shows so vividly on the striking 
page where Mr. Freeman paints Harold strug- 
gling withthe Conqueror. When William came 
to Harold’s throne and Archbishop Lanfranc to 
Stigand’s, Norman fires had completed what 
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Danish torches had begun. Lanfranc was 
compelled to build an entirely new church, and 
naturally he built it in the “new Norman man- 
ner,” closely according to the pattern of St. 
Stephen’s Church at Caen on the Norman 
mainland. 

Only a few years later, during the primacy 
of Anselm, Lanfranc’s choir was itself pulled 
down and reconstructed upon a larger scale. 
Ernulph (of whom we shall hear again at Pe- 
terborough) and Conrad were priors of the 
convent in Anselm’s day and seemingly the 
actual architects of his choir, which was dedi- 
cated in the year 1130, Henry of England be- 
ing present with David of Scotland and every 
bishop of the realm, and “the ceremony the 
most famous that had ever been heard of on 
earth since that of the temple of Solomon.” 

This was the church— Lanfranc’s nave 
and transepts, and Anselm’s choir —in which 
Becket was murdered. But only four years 
later it was damaged by a great catastrophe 
described by Gervase the monk in words in- 
comparably graphic. The “ glorious choir of 
Conrad ” caught fire in the night, cinders and 
sparks blowing up from certain burning dwell- 
ings near at hand and getting unperceived a 
fatal headway between “ the well-painted ceil- 
ing below and the sheet-lead covering above.” 
But the flames at last beginning to show them- 
selves, “a cry arose in the churchyard, ‘See, 
see, the church is burning /’” Valiantly worked 
monks and people together to save it. The 
nave was rescued, but the whole choir perished, 
and “the house of God, hitherto delightful as 
a paradise of pleasures, was now made a des- 
picable heap of ashes.” 

Small wonder that monks and people then 
addressed themselves to lamentation with true 
medizval fervor. They “were astonished that 
the Almighty should suffer such things, and 
maddened with excess of grief and perplexity, 
they tore their hair and beat the walls and 
pavement of the church with their heads and 
hands, blaspheming the Lord and his saints, 
the patrons of the church. Neither can mind 
conceive or words express or writing teach 
their grief and anguish. ‘Truly, that they might 
alleviate their miseries and anguish with a lit- 
tle consolation, they put together as well as 
they could an altar and station in the nave of 
the church, where they might wail and howl 
rather than sing the nocturnal services.” 

Is not the value men set upon the work of 
their hands but a reflex of the measure of en- 
thusiasm they put into its making? Should 
we not know without further witness that an 
age which could lament like this must have 
been an age of mighty builders? And truly 
these Canterbury folk went mightily to work 
when the first spasm of rage and grief and fear 
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was over. A French architect, William of Sens, 
was their first builder, and in the four years 
ere he was disabled by falling from a scaffold, 
had completed the walls of choir and presby- 
tery and was preparing to turn their vaults. 
His successor—also “ William by name,” 
though “ English by nation, small in body, but 
in workmanship of many kinds acute and hon- 
est ”— constructed the retro-choir for Becket’s 
shrine and the apse-like terminal chapel now 
known as “ Becket’s Crown.” 

The goodly work of these two Williams 
still stands as when they wrought it to the 
glory, one cannot but confess, rather of St. 
Thomas than of God, Lanfranc’s nave and 
transepts, grown ruinous, were rebuilt in the 
fourteenth century in the earliest version of 
the Perpendicular manner. One of his western 
towers, that at the southern angle of the fa- 
cade, was replaced in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and some years later was built the 
great central tower above the crossing. As 
for the north tower of the west front, it sur- 
vived as Lanfranc had left it until the second 
quarter of our own century, when, alas! it 
was pulled down and made to “ match” its 
brother. 

v. 

To understand the cathedral as we see it 
now we must understand St. Thomas's posthu- 
mous part therein, and to conceive of this, 
the réle that relic-worship played, more or less 
through many centuries and in every part of 
Christendom, but with especial architectural 
emphasis in the twelfth century and on Eng- 
lish soil. 

It is not too much to say that then and there 
the fame and frequentation of a church, and 
consequently a large part of its wealth and 
power, depended chiefly upon the relics it 
possessed or could lay plausible claim to own- 
ing. From the armed hand to the bribing 
ducat and the lying mouth and the secret 
theft, there was no device which the saintliest 
of ecclesiastics scorned or feared to use in his 
great task of enriching his church with the 
blood and bones and heterogeneous remains 
of departed sainthood. For generations St. 
Augustine’s monastery outranked the cathe- 
dral church of Canterbury in every way save 
name alone, largely because, in deference to 
an ancient law forbidding intramural inter- 
ments, the bodies of St. Augustine and his 
first successors had been placed in its subur- 
ban keeping. The ninth archbishop named 
the cathedral as his own place of sepulture 
confessedly on this account. His purpose was 
compassed by a fraud dictated from his death- 
bed, and was secured by his chapter’s vigorous 
resistance when the disappointed brethren of 
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St. Augustine’s came in arms to claim the 
corpse. But the precedent thus established 
held valid for the future, and with what im- 
mense profit was seen clearly when Becket 
went bleeding to his tomb and straightway 
became the most famous intercessor in all 
Europe. 

In the earliest ages the crypt beneath the 
choir had been the usual place of saintly sep- 
ulture. But long before Becket’s death, relic- 
worship had so developed that the throngs it 
drew together and the stately ceremonies it 
involved demanded statelier housing. Place 
was made for the saints in the choir itself, 
behind the high altar to the eastward. When 
Anselm pulled down Lanfranc’s new choir 
simply that he might build a larger, it was un- 
doubtedly in deference to these growing needs. 

Becket himself was first buried in the crypt; 
but the reason and the manner of his death, 
and the haste, terror, and intimidation which 
immediately followed, were the choosers of 
his grave. When Anselm’s choir was burned 
he was already canonized and world-renowned; 
and whenit came to be rebuilt his due enshrine- 
ment was the main concern. Often hereafter 
we shall see how the choir of a cathedral grew 
to its enormous size through its ownership of 
some saint’s dust. But nowhere is the saint’s 
dominion so clearly petrified as at Canterbury. 
Nowhere does a cathedral speak so strongly of 
his paramount local importance or so distinctly 
perpetuate the peculiar details of his fate. 

Rarely has so honorable a monument been 
decreed a mortal; and rarely has a mortal who 
stands so well within the borders of authentic 
history been so diversely judged as worthy or 
unworthy honor. Pure and vile he has been 
called — nay, is still called — with equal sin- 
cerity of emphasis; wise and foolhardy, self- 
immolating and self-seeking. Saint and bigot 
have been his names, martyr and criminal, hero 
and traitor, champion of liberty and would-be 
enslaver of king and people. Unfortunately 
most of our earliest ideas about him came to us 
as part of our Puritanical inheritance, dictated 
in utter oblivion of the unlikeness of his time 
to ours. And, still more unfortunately, the most 
brilliant and accessible biography which ap- 

eals to adult eyes is Mr. Froude’s — one that 
is marked not by the somewhat excusable ig- 
norance of the school-book but by the blind- 
ness or partisan distortions of a pen that brings 
to the task of the historian the methods of the 
prosecuting attorney. 

Of course the most obvious thing to say of 
Becket is that he was warring against the Crown 


- and for the Church and a foreign head of the 


Church ; and Church against State in the Eng- 
land of to-day would of course mean menace 
to men’s liberties. An archbishop who should 
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PLAN OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


A. South porch. C. Nave. D. Transept of the martyrdom. E. Dean's 
(formerly Lady) Chapel. I. Choir. L ‘i Minor, or eastern, transepts. 


M. St. Andrew's Tower. N. St. Anselm's Tower. O. Trinity Chapel. Q. 
The corona. 2. The spot where Becket fell. 7. Position of Becket's 
shrine (destroyed). 8. M tt of the Black Prince 9. Monument of 





Henry IV. 13. Monument of Cardinal Pole. 24. Monument of Archbishop 
Stephen Langton. 


to-day defy the civil executive would indeed 
be well branded traitor. But the twelfth cen- 
tury was not the nineteenth nor even the six- 
teenth; and when its own perspective is 
understood it shows us Becket in a very 
different light. It shows that he was no saint 
as we count saints to-day, no churchman, or 
statesman of the pattern we should ask to-day, 
and perchance not even consciously a cham- 
pion of the people while an opponent of the 
king; but nevertheless a great, almost an he- 
roic, Englishman; in every way a brave man; 
in many things a wise maa, and after current 
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lights a conscientious one; and, whether design- 
edly or not, a mighty agent toward winning 
the long fight for English liberty. It is here 
his name should be enrolled, in the narrative 
of that long battle which began with the very 
birth of the English people — before the act- 
ual birth of the English nation—and by no 
means closed upon the scaffold of King Charles. 
With all its faults the Church of Becket’s day 
was the only possible helper of the people. 
With all his tyrannous intentions the Bishop 
of Rome was just then a less dangerous shep- 
herd than Henry the Angevin king. When 
we read the signature of a later archbishop 
on the Great Charter of freedom — when we 
find Stephen Langton heading the list of 
those who compelled King John to do the na- 
tion’s will and defying at once the despotism 
of royalty and of Rome — it is but just to re- 
member that Becket, defying royalty in the 
name of Rome, combating an adversary far 
more dangerous than John, had taken the first 
step which made Langton’s step secure. A 
later Henry saw this truth. “ Reforming” the 
Church less with the wish to purify religion 
than with the desire to extend the royal power, 
Henry the Eighth had St. Thomas’s shrine de- 
stroyed and his body burned and his pictures 
obliterated and his name stricken from calen- 
dar and mass-book, more because he was a 
“traitor” in his eyes than because he had be- 
come a wonder- worker in the eyes of supersti- 
tion. The blood ofa martyr wasin Becket’s case 
the seed of power and wealth and honor to the 
Church, and possibly also of some more or less 
pious kind of piety, as well as of that frightful 
dissoluteness which the old poets paint as the 
outcome of the pilgrimages. But its greatest in- 
terest for us is as one of the germs of that splen- 
did stock of English freedom to which Amer- 
icans as well as Englishmen are the fortunate 
heirs. The archbishop who gave his life to up- 
hold the standard of the Church against the 
standard of the king, and the Puritan who beat 
down king and Church together beneath the 
flag of liberty, had more in common than either 
in his day could possibly have understood. 


VI. 


Ir may be a surprise to one coming from 
the continent when he finds but a single little 
unused doorway in the west fagade at Canter- 
bury and sees the main entrance in a great 
porch projecting from the southern side of the 
south-western tower. In truth, however, this 
is its most characteristically national, most 
typically English station —as is proved by 
very many of those rural churches which, more 
wholly than their vaster sisters, were the out- 
come of local tastes and old traditions. Ina 
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great church like Canterbury great western 
portals are indisputably better from an archi- 
tectural point of view. Yet for once we are 
glad to find so English a feature as the south- 
ern porch, if only because it is the single voice 
which speaks of the original cathedral. All 
that survives of a time anterior to Norman 
reconstruction, all that suggests the church 
of the British Christians, of St. Augustine and 
Dunstan and Alphege and Stigand, is this 
single witness to its plan, this perpetuator of 
its great “ Suthdure.” 

Passing through it into the extreme west 
end, we see the great bare nave as it stood 
when Chaucer’s pilgrims saw it clothed. The 
difference in effect that has been wrought by 
the five centuries is very great but merely 
superficial —a decorative, not an architect- 
ural change. I need hardly try to tell how 
and why all beauty save that of the stones 
themselves has vanished — the chartered havoc 
of King Henry’s delegates and the lawless and 
thrice-ruinous destructién of Cromwell’s are 
among the most familiar tales of history ; and 
almost any tourist will be wise enough to take 
account as well of post-Reformation neglect 
and whitewash, and of modern “ restorations.” 
In the old days an interior like this was covered 
in every inch of floor and wall and ceiling with 
color and gold in tints that charmed the eye 
and figures that touched emotion, and was 
lighted by windows like colossal gems and 
tapers like innumerable stars — color and light 
and incense-smoke mingling together to work 
a tone of radiant depth and harmony. It was 
furnished with altars and tombs and chantries 
and trophies and statues and embroidered 
hangings, trodden by troopsof gaudily clothed 
ecclesiastics, and filled with a never-lessening 
crowd of worshipers. To-day it is cold and 
bare and glaring, scraped to the very bone, 
stripped of all save the architect's first result, 
and empty even of facilities for occasional 
prayer; for at Canterbury, as in many another * 
English church of largest size, the screened- 
off choir is alone put to use and the nave 
abandoned to the sight-seer’s undevoutness. 
Protestantism, from an artistic point of view, 
is not a very successful guardian of cathedrals. 

Not that the pure and strict architectural 
beauty which alone is left amounts to little. 
Tremendous indeed and exceedingly beautiful 
is the effect of Christ Church Cathedral when 
we enter, although we see on the floor level 
but the nave alone with a dim vista of long 
upper arcades and reaches of choir-ceiling over 
high barriers of central screen and iron aisle- 
gates. In certain other cathedrals these bar- 
riers to foot and eye have recently been swept 
away. The change is usually considered happy. 
But it is a question whether the immediate reali- 
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zation of magnitudes thus afforded is not too 
dearly bought. There is a mystery, an impres- 
siveness about the old arrangement,— a mys- 
tery as of holier holies beyond the first, an 
impressiveness as of endless spaces extending 
from this space already so enormous,— a sug- 
gestion not of magnitude but of infinitude 
which has a potent charm. Moreover, it 
is the old arrangement. These great churches 
were meant to be divided, were built wot to 
be seen from end to end, but part by part 
in slow succession. They were not parish- 
churches meant first of all for laymen’s wor- 
ship, but special places of worship for the 
cathedral chapter. The people were given 
free access to the nave and were admitted 
within the choir at proper times and in duly 
ordered streams, to gaze upon its crowning 
grandeurs and pay reverence to its holy 
sleepers. But they did not belong there, and 
the old screens typify the fact. 


Vil. 

THE great peculiarity at Canterbury is not 
that the choir is thus protected, but that the 
central screen is raised on a high flight of steps 
which leads up from the nave and transepts. 
If from the balustrade of the platform thus 
created we look down into the north transept, 
we see the very spot where Becket fell and 
even some of the very stones that saw his fall. 
A piece of the pavement where his brains were 
scattered by the point of Hugh de Horsea’s 
sword remained undisturbed in the fourteenth- 
century reconstruction, and a fragment of the 
eastern wall of the transept, close by the en- 
trance to the crypt beneath the choir, against 
which he braced himself when the fierce hand- 
to-hand fight was nearly over. Opposite this 
is the door, also keeping some of its old stones 
through which he entered from the cloisters. 
All else of the Norman transept is gone, in- 
cluding the pillar supporting an upper chapel 
to which he clung for a moment, and the stairs 
by which he sought to reach the altar. But 
the exact situation of these last is shown by 
a corresponding flight that still exists in the 
south transept, and altogether it needs scarce- 
ly an effort to bring the whole tragedy back to 
mind exactly as it passed in that dim Decem- 
ber twilight. 

Few tragedies in all history or all story have 
been so dramatic, thrilling, grandiosely mourn- 
ful as this which shows us the death if not 
of a saint, if not of a martyr, yet of a great 
leader ensnared by overconfidence, pursued by 
naked swords, a cursing band of royal sleuth- 
hounds at his throat and all his monkish friends 
save three in howling flight ; retreating step by 
step and growing prouder and sterner with 


each, not for a moment demoralized into flight 
himself; fighting with voice and hand till fight 
showed itself in vain, and then accepting the 
end with noble composure and meek words 
of prayer, falling beneath the cruel blows so 
calmly that the very folds of his clothing were 
undisturbed. At the last it was almost the 
death of a saint and martyr, certainly the 
death of a brave Englishman who believed he 
was dying for a great and holy cause. So dra- 
matic is the scene, so impressively and appro- 
priately picturesque the setting, and so full the 
contemporary accounts which tell of it,— so 
accurate in description, so minute in detail, 
and so rich in rhetorical comment,— that 
while we are at Canterbury its memory almost 
swallows up the interest of all memories alien 
to it. 

It has not even yet gone quite out of the 
popular mind, usually filled with such differ- 
ent matters. A shabby, grimy personage —a 
tramping artisan, by his bag of tools — spoke 
to me one morning when we found ourselves 
alone in the deserted nave while service went 
on in the choir, and after a somewhat confused 
preamble asked whether I could tell him the 
spot where Becket died —“ the place where 
they beat him down on his knees and dashed 
his brains out on the stones.” And he shifted 
his bundle as he spoke and punctuated his 
phrase with a sweep of the arm as impassioned 
and expressive if not as graceful or as purpose- 
ful as could have been De Tracy’s own. 


vill. 


In almost every English cathedral it will 
cost you a sixpence and the writing of your 
name in a big book like a hotel register to 
penetrate within the choir; but nowhere else, 
save in Westminster Abbey, will your subse- 
quent steps be so hampered as in Canterbury. 
Nowhere does the verger shepherd his tourist- 
flock so sternly or so immediately turn it out 
into the nave again when his poor, parrot-like, 
peregrinating recitative is finished. Some sort 
of safe-conduct — preferably a written permit 
from the Dean —is quite essential if you would 
see Canterbury’s choir with aught of pleasure 
or of profit. 

The first thing that strikes even a slightly 
practiced eye is the unlikeness of the choir to 
the usual English type either of its own date 
or of any other. The second pair of transepts, 
far to the eastward of the first, is paralleled in 
three or four large churches elsewhere. But in- 
stead of a long level floor, broken only by a few 
steps before the altar, here is a floor divided 
into different levels by broad successive flights, 
giving an unwonted air of majesty and pomp. 
Then the line of the great arcades and of the 
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aisles-walls is not straight, but takes an in- 
ward trend eastward of the second transepts. 
An almost straight-sided space again succeeds; 
and then the far-off termination is neither the 
simple semicircular Norman apse nor the flat 
east end of later days. It sweeps inward as 
though to form the typical apse, but in the 
center of the curve opens out into a slender 
lofty chapel almost circular in plan. All these 
peculiarities give an individual accent and a 
special beauty to the work; and all have a 
curious historic interest. 

The Norman choir so nearly perished in the 
great conflagration of 1174 that almost the 
whole interior now shows, as I have said, the 
work of the two Williams. But the lower por- 
tions of its outer walls survived together with 
two chapels, finished as stunted towers, which 
had projected from the curvature of the apse 
on either hand. ‘The preservation of these 
walls and chapels necessitated that inward 
trend which, seeming at first a beautiful but 
willful device, thus really perpetuates the ex- 
tent and outline of the old “ glorious choir of 
Conrad.” ‘Then from the center of the old 
apse-line had projected a square chapel, dedi- 
cated to the Trinity and regarded as the 
church’s holy of holies. On the site of this 
and above his first tomb in the crypt, it was 
thought fitting that St. Thomas should be given 
final sepulture. But a mere small isolated 
chapel would by no means serve his turn. A 
wide dignified open space was needed and 
circumambient aisles to receive a thousand 
feet at once. And so the church was again ex- 
tended at full breadth. 
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There is more doubt as to the exact reason 
which dictated the final circular chapel. Its 
rightful name is ¢he corona; and this name has 
been popularly translated to mean “ Becket’s 
Crown,” in the belief that the chapel was 
built as a separate shrine for the scalp which 
was severed from his head by De Brut’s fierce 
final blow. One cannot but believe Professor 
Willis — the church’s great expounder — when 
he says there is no real authority for such 
an explanation, not even though one knows 
that the scalp was long exhibited by itself in 
a jeweled golden box. But it is a picturesque 
explanation, and if we must reject it there 
seems no other save that mere desire for an 
unusual kind of beauty which seldom swayed 
an architect in the days when ecclesiastical art 
was logically devoted to the service of definite 
rituals and the meeting of definite special needs. 

Were this corona omitted, the termination 
would show the common type of post-Nor- 
man times — but as France, not England, was 
developingit. Here,as everywhere in the choir 
in fact, we see the impress of French fashions, 
the sign-manual of that William of Sens who 
must have planned the whole, though, as Ger- 
vase says, “ the vengeance of God or the spite 
of the devil” permitted him to complete only 
the choir proper and the presbytery, and forced 
him to leave all that lay eastward of the high 
altar to the hand of English William. The 
cathedral in his own town of Sens evidently 
served him as a model. ‘The style is neither 
Norman nor fully developed Gothic, but inter- 
mediate between the two — Transitional. But 
veritably English Transitional work has a very 
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different accent, especially when so “ad 
vanced ” as this. 

There are many conspicuous points of un- 
likeness, but the most conspicuous — one 
which influences the whole effect of the inte 
rior far more forcibly than might be thought — 
lies in the character of the capitals on the great 
piers and on all the lesser shafts that flank the 
windows or support the vaulting-ribs. As soon 
as in truly English work a capital loses its 
Norman form and feeling, it gets an elongated 
cup-like shape finished with a reund abacus 
above, and is ornamented (if at all) with a pe 
culiar blunt, curly, knotted kind of foliage. But 
while these Canterbury capitals are as unlike 
as possible to Norman types, they show no sug- 
gestion whatsoever of the new English type. 
They are low and broad rather than elongated; 
the abacus is always recfangu/ar ,; and the beau- 
tifully rich and varied and delicate ornamenta 
tion shows forms that are distinctly continental, 
often palpably classic in suggestion, sometimes 
definitely Corinthianesque. In short, these are 
French capitals in the full sense of the word. 
One seldom sees their like elsewhere in Eng 
land; never so profusely and consistently 
used as here. Even English William did not 
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diverge in this particular from the example of 
his predecessor, though in certain other ways 
(especially when he reached the corona) his 
details were different— lighter and richer and 
more insular in aceent. Butthe general effect of 
the work throughout the choir remains dis- 
tinctly French. It is a work to be set in com- 
parison with Sens and other Gallic churches of 
the time, and simply in contrast with those that 
show a similar stage of development in Eng- 
land. And its early date, together with its 
free and accomplished use of the pointed arch, 
are decisive proof of French precedence in the 
working-out of those fashions we call Gothic. 

Few better examples can be found in any 
land of the use of the pointed arch ere it had 
finally driven its rival from the field. ‘The pres- 
ence of the old Norman outer walls meant 
the existence in the aisles of round-headed 
windows and arcades ; and though the scheme 
of the two Williams relies in general upon the 
new device, it retains sufficient semicircles to 
bring the whole into perfect keeping. The 
great pier-arches are pointed almost through- 
out their line, but varied (curiously enough, 
far to the eastward, in the work of the second 
William) by two round openings on either 
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hand, one wider and one narrower in span. 
The lights of the triforium-arcade are pointed 
also, but grouped in twos beneath comprising 
semicircles; the clere-story windows are point- 
ed once again; and the vaulting shows a wise 
and charming mixture of both forms. Nowhere 
is there any disharmony ; nowhere does con- 
trast become conflict. Even the singular break 
in the great main arcade between central and 
side alleys contents the eye more wholly than 
might be thought. 

Two things however do strike us as char 
acteristically English in this choir. One is its 
immense length and the other is the compar- 
ative lowness of its roof. But the latter im 
pression results not so much from any great 
divergence from current French dimensions 
as from the gradual but conspicuous elevation 
of the floor. 

Like the nave, the choir now owes its 
beauty almost solely to the architect’s hand,— 
to the vastness and the harmonious shaping of 
its plan; to the strong grace of its design; to 
the almost classic charm, yet truly medizval 
variety, of its carven ornament; and to the 
contrasting colors of its actual materials: pale 
yellowish stone for the greater part, with dark 
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marble for the slenderer shafts. A few of its tall 
windows still keep their gorgeous figured glass, 
and its endless array of tombs, rivaling once 
the Westminster of to-day, is still represented 
by a noble if fragmentary sequence. One may 
still see the sepulcher of Henry LV., of Cardi 
nal Pole, and many another famous primate ; 
and, touching vague retrospective sentiment 


more nearly than them all, that where lies 
the effigy and where hangs the armor of Ed- 
ward the Black Prince. But none the less it is 
difficult to conceive what must once have been 
the crowded pictonal glamour, the eloquent 
story-telling of the place. Nor is the tramping 
verger with his apathetic Philistine band a 
very suggestive substitute for that enormous 
throng which once ascended the aisle-stair- 
ways on its knees; paused by the various 
chapels to pay homage to the arm of St. 
George, to a piece of the clay from which 
Adam was molded, to the bloody pocket- 
hanc'kerchief of Becket, and to four hundred 
other relics of equal preciousness and au- 
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thenticity ; and knelt around the lofty shrine of 
St. ‘Thomas in awed awaiting of the moment 
when its wooden cover should be raised and 
all its blaze of gold and jewels shown— 
scintillating in the midst of them that price 
less gem, the “ Regale of France,” which had 
leaped from the ring of the seventh Louis and 
fixed itself in the sepulcher when he had re- 
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fused it as a gift. The wealth, the dazzle, the 
incomparable pomp of such a show and the 
proud self-complacency of the ecclesiastical 
showmen may well have impressed the aver- 
age mortal, evenat that late day when Erasmus 
and Colet made their visit and were disgusted 
to the point of audible outbreak alike by show 
and showmen and popular abasement. 


IX. 


‘THERE is no pure Early English work in 
this cathedral; and Decorated work has no 
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most insensibly into the vaulting ribs above, 
their capitals being insignificant indeed. The 
triforium has lost its old height, its old char- 
acter, almost its existence —is but the continu- 
ation over an unpierced wall of the tracery of 
the great window which fills the whole width 
of the clere-story space above; and all hori- 
zontal accentuation disappears in the prepon- 
derance of vertical. But so much work of the 
wonderfully prolific Perpendicular period will 
meet us elsewhere, that at Canterbury it may 
be passed over more quickly than the rest. 
In the same style, but nearly a century later 
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share in its actual construction, though the 
screen which surrounds the “ singers’ choir” 
— separating the central alley just eastward 
of the crossing from the aisles on either hand 
—is an exquisite example of thirteenth-cen 
tury art. When we pass from the choir out 
into the nave again, we go at one step from 
twelfth-century ‘Transitional design— French, 
too, in its flavor—to Perpendicular of the 
fourteenth century. ‘The change is great in 
deed. There we had strong piers, winning grace 
at times from slender flanking shafts of marble; 
square capitals, conspicuous and elaborate; a 
high and open triforium-arcade ; a clere-story 
with tall simple lights; and repeated string- 
courses to emphasize each division. Here the 
pier-arches are much loftier and of course the 
aisles beyond are higher too. The pillars are 
almost like vast bundles of reeds, and pass al- 
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in date, is the Lady-Chapel, now called the 
Dean’s, which projects eastward from the 
‘Transept of the Martyrdom. 


x. 

No crypt in the world, | should judge, is so 
stupendous as Canterbury’s or so interesting 
either structurally or historically. As is usual it 
begins just eastward of the crossing, leaving 
the four great piers which support the tower 
to be assisted by the solid earth; and thence 
it extends to the east as far as the great choir 
reaches, following the same outlines with tran- 
septs and chapels of its own. All the western 
part under the choir proper — the “ choir of 
the singers” and the presbytery and high al- 
tar—and under the second transepts was built 
by Ernulph, Anselm’s first architect, doubtless 
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with the concealed use of portions of the an- 
cient pre-Norman crypt. Norman architecture 
shows of course at its sternest and heaviest 
in such subterranean constructions, which al- 
lowed of no great height, demanded little or- 
namenting of their darkness, and were forced 
to carry so huge a superincumbent weight. 
Ernulph’s work (which shows 
the exact extent and outline 
of the choir that he and Con- 
rad built above) has stumpy 
colossal columns, plain cubic- 
al capitals, and broad gigantic 
semicircular arches. But be- 
tween and under these the 
eye looks into what seems an 
endless labyrinth where they 
merge into a lighter, loftier 
space, growing higher and 
higher with the gradual rise 
of the choir-floor above, hav- 
ing sharply pointed arches 
and slenderer columns, the 
shafts and capitals of which 
show richly decorative inten 
tions that were never fully 
executed. 

All this newer portion in 
the Transitional style lies be- 
neath that part of the choir 
which was built by William 
the Englishman. Its design is 
doubtless his, and not his pred- 


833 
ecessor’s; and its execution is evidently all 
his own, for it is much more English than 
what stands above. Here, where he was quite 
unfettered, he used the national round abacus 
on all his columns, to the exclusion of that 
rectangular type which, in the upper structure, 
French beginnings had imposed on his artistic 
conscience. From the dark,low, heavy, tomb 
like Norman crypt it is a change indeed to pass 
to this eastern end with its high ceiling, and its 
many windows open to the light and air — 
scarce to be called a crypt at all, ratheran un- 
dercroft or lower church. ‘The rising levels of 
Canterbury’s choir are as fortunate in effect be 
low as above the ground. 

The Norman crypt was dedicated to the 
Virgin, and her chapel still remains, inclosed 
by rich late-Gothic screens. Not far off is the 
chantry endowed by the Black Prince on his 
wedding-day. And just where the Norman 
work meets English William’s, under the for- 
mer termination of the Norman choir, is the 
spot where Becket was first interred. Here 
lay King Henry through his abject night 
of penance; here he bared his body to the 
monkish lash ; and hither came the early pil- 
grims until, in the year 1220, the body was 
“translated” to its new tomb overhead. Ste 
phen Langton was then at home again from 
exile, and worked with the young son of his 
adversary John to organize a spectacle of 
inimitable pomp and uncalculating hospital 
ity. Princes bore the pall, bishops followed 
by scores, and the Archbishop of Rheims per 
formed the mass at a temporary altar in the 
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nave where the vast concourse could be ac- 
commodated best. So magnificent a pageant 
had never been seen before, even in that age of 
shows; and the debt with which it saddled 
the diocese could not be wholly paid off until 
the time of Langton’s fourth successor! 

But passing years brought very different 
scenes. In the sixteenth century Queen Eliz- 
abeth gave the whole crypt for the use of Can- 
terbury’s colony of French and Flemish refu- 
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gees ; the wide dusky central space was filled 
up with their silk-looms, and the south aisle 
screened off to serve their religious needs. 
That constancy to the by-gone which so sin- 
gularly co-exists with the marked modernness 
of the English land seems delightfully illus- 
trated when we find the far descendants of 
these exiles still worshiping in the same 
strange subterranean place. 





XI. 


Sicns of foreign influence are also to be 
traced on the outside of the church, though 
far less conspicuously than within. A west 
front, we know, was but rarely treated in 
England with the honor it invariably received 
abroad. Here it shows little evidence of well- 
thought-out design. Its flanking towers have 
not been made to harmonize with the huge 
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Perpendicular window that fills the whole 
space between them, and the poverty which 
always comes when doorways are unduly small 
is exceptionally apparent. The east end speaks 
more decidedly of France, but gets a lo- 
cal accent through the very low pitch of its 
outer roof. And almost everything else is 
English,—the tremendous length of the choir, 
the comparatively modest elevation of the 
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THE CATHEDRAL, FROM THE 
walls throughout, the two pairs of transepts, 
the size of the central tower, and the design 
of this and of the western ones as well. 

Yet it is only when we have followed along 
the whole south side (noting on our way that 
rich Norman work of the eastward transept 
and of St. Anselm’s Chapel which recalls 
the memory and explains the style of the 
burned interior), when we have rounded the 
east end and found the extraordinary pictur- 
esqueness of the northern aspect,—it is only 
then we realize how truly English Canter- 
bury is. 

To the south the Close was narrowed by the 
nearness of the city’s streets, and there was no 
room to give the dependentstructures this, their 
customary station. But on the north the do- 
main of the monastery extended to the far-off 
city-wall, and here Lanfranc and many a later 
prior and bishop made a marvelously great and 
splendid sequence of green quadrangles and 
conventual buildings. Henry the Eighth sup- 
pressed the convent, deposed the prior, scat- 
tered the hundred and fifty monks, and 
replaced them with the Dean and dozen 
canons whose representatives still bear rule. 
The buildings were somewhat damaged at 


THE 


CLOSE 


GREEN COURT IN 
this time, were left for years to neglect and 
isolation, and then beaten into pieces by Puri- 
tanic hands. 

To-day it needs careful study to trace out 
what they must all have been,—the two im- 
mense dormitories; the great infirmary with its 
nave and aisles and traceried windows and its 
chapel to complete the resemblance with an 
imposing church; the vast guest-houses, here 
for noble, there for more plebeian, and there 
again for wandering pauper visitors; the tall 
water-tower; the library, the treasury, the re 
fectory ; the stables, granaries, bake-houses, 
breweries; and all the minor architectural be 
longings of so numerous a brotherhood devot 
ed to such comfortable living and such lavish 
hospitality. ‘To-day the great square of the 
cloisters still stands contiguous to the church 
itself, chiefly as rebuilt in Perpendicular days 
but the same in plan and in occasional stones 
as when Becket passed along it to his death. 
The adjoining chapter-house is also preserved, 
but is also a reconstruction —a rectangular 
apartment of Decorated and of Perpendicular 
days; beautiful, but much less individual in its 
interest than the polygonal rooms we shall find 
elsewhere. Near by, again, is the old water- 
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FROM THE NORTH 


tower and a great maze of connecting pas- 
sages and rooms; and then at a distance from 
all of these, far off to the northward, are a 
couple of Norman gateways and a most de- 
lightful external stair, the only one in the 
whole of England that remains as built by 
Norman hands. And scattered everywhere 
are fragments large and small of many kinds 
and dates, sometimes rebuilt to meet some 
alien purpose, sometimes ruins merely. 

But ruin in an English spot like this does not 
mean desolation and abandonment and the 
lessening of charm. It means a consummate 
pictorial beauty which to all eyes save the seri 
ous student’s well replaces architectural per 
fection. The casual-seeming columns, the iso- 
lated tall arcades, the unglazed windows and 
enigmatical lines of wall —all alike are ivy-cov- 
ered and flower-beset and embowered in mas- 
sive foliage and based on broad floors of an 
emerald turf such as England alone can grow. 
And above and beyond, as background to 
the exquisite wide picture, rises the pale-gray 
mass of the cathedral crowned by its stupen- 
dous yet thrice-graceful tower, telling that all 
is not dead of what was once so living, speak- 
ing of the England of our day as in happy har- 
mony again with the England of St. ‘Thomas. 
If within the church we protest a little against 
Protestant guardianship, without we are en- 
tirely pleased. Ruined or rebuilt though they 
are, the surroundings of Canterbury seem far 
more alive as well as far more lovely than do 
the undisturbed accompaniments of many a 
continental church where a lingering Cathol- 
icism has better kept the interior in its medi- 
zval state. For nature is always young; and 
whatever his shortcomings in other artistic 
paths, the Englishman is master in the art 
of using her materials. Even the modernized 
dwellings in which Dean and canons dwell— 
partly formed of very ancient fragments, partly 
dating from intermediate periods—have a 
homely, pleasant, “ livable” charm one rarely 
finds elsewhere. And if there is tennis on the 
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old monks’ turf or a tea-party beneath the 
venerable trees, one is glad as of another item 
that delights the eye and another link that 
binds actual life to the life of vanished years. 

But, architecturally speaking, we get our best 
proof of theEnglish character of the church it- 
self from some point of view a little further off. 
Its vast length and the triumphant dom- 
ination of its central tower are then first fully 
comprehended. Nowhere but in England 
could we see a Gothic central tower in such 
supremacy ; and nowhere one of the same 
fashion — four-square in outline through all 
its two hundred and forty-five feet, finished 
with a parapet and tall angle-pinnacles, and 
never destined to receive a spire. Such a 
tower, matched by consonant lower breth- 
ren to the westward, overtopping so long and 
low a church set amidst such great convent- 
ual structures and above such leafy masses, 
apart and distinct enough from the dwellings 
of laymen for dignity but not for isolation of 
effect — all these are things one only sees in 
England, and nowhere in England more per- 
fectly revealed than here. 


XII. 


A HUNDRED other points might be noted as 
of peculiar interest in Canterbury’s church, and 
a hundred other facts of curious historic flavor 
might be quoted from its chronicles. One is 
especially tempted to dwell upon the proofs 
of Becket’s marvelous renown; to tell how 
for generations no royal Englishman omitted 
homage, and how royal strangers came to pay 
it too — kings and princes many times, more 
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than once an emperor of the West, and once 
even an emperor of the East; to recite how 
Henry V. journeyed hither fresh from Agin- 
court, how Edward I. hung by the shrine the 
golden crown of Scotland and was married in 
the 'T'ransept of the Martyrdom, or how Charles 
V. of Germany, going nowhere else on Eng- 
lish soil, yet came here with Henry VIIL., 
each in the spring-time of his youth and pride, 
to pay the king-defier reverence just before 
the day of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
And as a set-off to such tributes one would like 
to describe the visit of the skeptical but phil- 
osophic Erasmus and the equally skeptical but 
far franker Colet ; and the final spoiling of the 
shrine ordered in his later years by the same 
Henry who had made the pilgrimage with 
Charles, when two great coffers, needing each 
some cight strong men to bear it, could hardly 
hold the gold and gems, and when the lesser 
valuables filled a train of six and twenty wagons. 

Then is there not that long list of arch- 
bishops whose beginning was with St. Augus 
tine himself and whose end is not even yet ? 
Were not its representatives for many ages not 
only first in the rule of the Church, but scarcely 
second to the king in the ruling of the State 
— treasurers, chancellors, vice-regents, guard- 
ians of princely children, or leaders of the 
people, or cardinals of Rome, or teachers or 
martyrs of the new anti-Roman faith? It isa 
relief to the imagination to recollect, however, 
that in later mediaeval and still more in modern 
days the name of Canterbury, when coupled 
with the archiepiscopal title, has often little 
local bearing. 

At the beginning the tie between the arch- 
bishop and his titular church and town was 
close indeed. He was not only primate of all 
England but bishop of the Kentish land and 


prior of Christ Church Convent too ; and his 
life was intimately intertwined with local hap- 
penings. But as his power grew and his du- 
ties expanded, he could not but think ever 
more and more of England, ever less and less 
of Canterbury. ‘The affairs of the convent 
were passed over to another, and even dioce- 
san matters were practically in humbler hands. 


Lambeth Palace in London became his chief 


residence, and when not there he was far more 
apt to be in some splendid country home than 
in his Canterbury dwelling. So distinct seemed 
to be the call for centralization, so useless, even 
harmful, seemed the separation between the 
spiritual and the civic centers of the realm,— a 
separation which had already taken place be- 
fore London’s supremacy was achieved, when 
Winchester was the royal town,— that the seat 
of the primacy would certainly have been trans- 
ferred had not a single happening preserved 
Canterbury in its rank. ‘This happening was 
the murder of Becket, involving as it did his 
canonization and wonder-working, and the sud- 
den rise of Canterbury from a humble provincial 
town to a place of world-wide fame and quite 
peculiar sanctity. When Henry the Eighth 
made his new arrangements its title was too 
well established to be taken from it. Since the 
Puritans leveled the old palace with the 
ground there has in truth been no archiepisco 
pal residence at Canterbury. But this is an 
unimportant detail. As the Kentish capital 
was from the first, so it remains, and so very 
surely it will remain as long as there is an 
England and a Christian faith—the city of the 
mother church. Had all other monuments of 
Becket perished as utterly as Henry meant 
they should, this greatest monument, carved 
from the very constitution of the English state, 
would still bear him its conspicuous witness 
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LOVE 


i he E moon shines pale in the Western sky, 
Like a pearl set over a brow that blushes ; 

There is many a homeward bird in the air, 
And the hedges thrill with the thrushes. 


Though my love be further away from me 
Than the East from the West, or the Day 
from the Night, 
I have turned my face to his dwelling-place, 
And I bid him “ good-night,” “ good-night.” 


Though he less can feel my hurrying breath 
Than the tree the bird that lilts on its bough, 

Yet since the winds Love’s messengers be, 
They will bear him my kisses, I trow !— 


SONG. 


© moon! shine first on my lips and then 
Go shine on the forehead of him I love! 
He will dream perchance that an angel's 
wing 
Has quivered his brow above! — 


And sing, ye birds, in his ears the song 
My heart is singing within my breast: 

It will thrill his heartstrings with ecstasy, 
And possess his soul with rest. 


Ye too, O fragrance of earth and flower, 
And voices of night in May ! 

Watch near him until in the Eastern field 
Blossom the roses of day. 


But thou, O wind! lay close on his lips 
The kisses thou hast in thy flight, 
And he will stir in his sleep, and wake 
And whisper —“ My heart — good-night.” 


LITTLE 


~ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNCLE REMUS,” “ FREI 


ERY few Southern coun- 
try towns have been more 
profitably influenced by 
the new order of things 





than Hillsborough in 
middle Georgia. At vari- 
ous intervals since the 


war it has had what the local weekly calls “a 
business boom.” The old tavern has been torn 
down, and in its place stands a new three 
story brick hotel, managed by a very brisk 
young man, who is shrewd enough to adver- 
tise in the newspapers of the neighboring 
towns that he has “special accommodations 
and special rates for commercial travelers.” 
Although Hillsborough is comparatively a 
small town, it is the center of a very produc 
tive region, and its trade is somewhat import 
ant. Consequently, the commercial travelers, 
with characteristic energy, lose no opportunity 
of taking advantage of the hospitable invita 
tion of the landlord of the Hillsborough hotel. 
Not many years ago a representative of 
this class visited the old town. He was from 
the North, and, being much interested in 
what he saw, was duly inquisitive. Among 
other things that attracted his attention was 
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JOKE AND THE REST OF THE WORLD,” ETC. 


a little one-armed man who seemed to be the 
life of the place. He was here, there, and 
everywhere, and wherever he went the atmos 
phere seemed to lighten and brighten. Some- 
times he was flying around town in a buggy. 
At such times he was driven by a sweet-faced 
lady whose smiling air of proprietorship pro 
claimed her to be his wife; but more often he 
was on foot. His cheerfulness and good humor 
were infectious. ‘The old men sitting at Per 
due’s Corner, where they had been gathering 
for forty years and more, looked up and 
laughed as he passed; the ladies shopping in 
the streets paused to chat with him; and even 
the dry-goods clerks and lawyers, playing 
chess or draughts under the China-trees that 
shaded the sidewalks, were willing to be in 
terrupted long enough to exchange jokes with 
him, 

“ Rather a lively chap that,” said the ob 
servant commercial traveler. 

“ Well, I reckon you won't find no livelier 
in these diggin’s,” replied the landlord, to 
whom the remark was addressed. ‘There was 
a suggestion of suppressed local pride in his 
tones. “ He’s a little chunk of a man, but he’s 
monst’us peart.” 
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PERDUE’S CORNER. 


‘““A colonel, I guess,” said the stranger, 
smiling. 

“Oh, no,” the other rejoined. “ He ain’t 
no colonel, but he’d ’a’ made a prime one. 
It’s mighty curious to me,” he went on, 
“that them Yankees up there didn’t make 
him one,” 

“The Yankees ?” inquired the commercial 
traveler. 

“Why, yes,” said the landlord. “ He's a 
Yankee, and that lady you seen drivin’ him 
around, she’s a Yankee. He courted her here 
and he married her here. Major Jimmy Bass 
wanted him to marry her in his house, but 
Captain Jack Walthall put his foot down and 
said the weddin’ had to be in Azs house ; and 
there’s where it was, in that big white house 
over yander with the hip roof. Yes, sir.” 

“Qh,” said the commercial traveler, with 
a cynical smile, “ he staid down here to keep 
out of the army. He was a lucky fellow.” 

“Well, I reckon he was lucky not to get 
killed,” said the landlord, laughing. “ He 
fought with the Yankees, and they do say that 
Little Compton was a rattler.” 

The commercial traveler gave a long, low 
whistle expressive of his profound astonish- 


“ment. And yet, under all the circumstances, 


there was nothing to create astonishment. 
The lively little man had a history. 


Among the genial and popular citizens of 
Hillsborough, in the days before the war, none 
were more genial or more popular than Little 
Compton. He was popular with all classes, 
with old and with young, with whites and with 
blacks. He was sober, discreet, sympathetic, 
and generous. He was neither handsome nor 
magnetic. He was awkward and somewhat 
bashful, but his manners and his conversation 
had the rare merit of spontaneity. His sallow 
face was unrelieved by either mustache or 
whiskers, and his eyes were black and very 
small, but they glistened with good-humor and 
sociability. He was somewhat small in stature, 
and for that reason the young men about Hills 
borough had given him the name of Little 
Compton. 

Little Compton's introduction to Hillsbor- 
ough was not wholly without suggestive inci- 
dents. He made his appearance there in 1850, 
and opened a small grocery store ; thereupon, 
the young men ofthe town, with nothing better 
to do than to seek such amusement as they 
could find in so small a community, promptly 
proceeded to make him the victim of their 
pranks and practical jokes. Litthe Compton’s 
forbearance was wonderful. He laughed heart- 
ily when he found his modest signboard hang- 
ing over an adjacent bar-room, and smiled 
good-humoredly when he found the sidewalk 
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in front of his door barricaded with barrels and 
dry-goods boxes. An impatient man would 
have looked on these things as in the nature 
of indignities, but Little Compton was not an 
impatient man. 

This went on at odd intervals, until at last 
the fun-loving young men began to appreciate 
Little Compton’s admirable temper, and then 
for a season they played their jokes on other 
citizens, leaving Little Compton entirely un- 
molested. These young men were boisterous, 
but good-natured, and they had their own 
ideas of what constituted fair play. They were 
ready to fight or to have fun, but in neither 
case would they willingly take what they con- 
sidered a mean advantage of a man. 

By degrees they warmed to Little Compton. 
His gentleness won upon them; his patient 
good-humor attracted them. Without taking 
account of the matter, the most of them be- 
came his friends. This was demonstrated one 
day when one of the Pulliam boys from Jasper 
county made some slurring remark about 
“ the little Yankee.” As Pulliam was somewhat 
in his cups, no attention was paid to his re- 
mark ; whereupon he followed it up with others 
of a more seriously abusive character. Little 
Compton was waiting on a customer, but Pul- 
liam was standing in front of his door, and he 
could not fail to hear the abuse. Young Jack 
Walthall was sitting in a chair near the door, 
whittling a piece of white pine. He put his 
knife in his pocket, and, whistling softly, looked 
at Little Compton curiously. Then he walked 
to where Pulliam was standing. 

“If I were you, Pulliam,” he said, “and 
wanted to abuseanybody, I’d pick out a bigger 
man than that.” 

“T don’t see anybody,” said Pulliam. 

“ Well, d you!” exclaimed Walthall, 
“ if you are that blind, I’ll open your eyes for 
you!” 

Whereupon he knocked Pulliam down. At 
this Little Compton ran out excitedly, and it 
was the impression of the spectators that he 
intended to attack the man who had been 
abusing him; but, instead of that, he knelt 
over the prostrate bully, wiped the blood from 
his eyes, and finally succeeded in getting him 
to his feet. Then Little Compton assisted him 
into the store, placed him in a chair, and 
proceeded to bandage his wounded eye. 
Walthall, looking on with an air of supreme 
indifference, uttered an exclamation of aston- 
ishment and sauntered carelessly away. 

Sauntering back an hour or so afterward, 
he found that Pulliam was still in Little Comp- 
ton’s store. He would have passed on, but 
Little Compton called to him. He went in, 
prepared to be attacked, for he knew Pulliam 
to be one of the most dangerous men in that 
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region and the most revengeful. But, instead 
of making an attack, Pulliam offered his hand. 

“ Let’s call it square, Jack. Your mother 
and my father are blood cousins, and I don’t 
want any bad feelings to grow out of this racket. 
I’ve apologized to Mr.Compton here, andnow 
I’m ready to apologize to you.” 

Walthall looked at Pulliam and at his prof- 
fered hand, and then looked at Little Comp- 
ton. The latter was smiling pleasantly. This 
appeared to be satisfactory, and Walthall seized 
his kinstnan’s hand and exclaimed : 

“Well, by George, Miles Pulliam! if you've 
apologized to Little Compton, then it’s my turn 
to apologize to you. Maybe I was too quick 
with my hands, but that chap there is such a 
d clever little rascal that it works me up 
to see anybody pester him,” 

“ Why, Jack,” said Compton, his little eyes 
glistening, “ I’m not such a scrap as you make 
out. It’s just yourtemper, Jack ; your temper 
runs clean away with your judgment.” 

“ My temper! Why, good Lord, man! don’t 
I just sit right down and let folks run over me 
whenever they want to? Would I have done 
anything if Miles Pulliam had abused me?” 

“Why, the gilded Queen of Sheba!” ex- 
claimed Miles Pulliam, laughing loudly, in 
spite of his bruises; “ only last sale-day you 
mighty nigh jolted the life out of Bill-Tom 
Saunders with the big end of a hickory stick.” 

“ That’s so,” said Walthall, reflectively ; 
“ but did I follow him up to do it? Wasn’t he 
dogging after me all day and strutting around 
bragging about what he was going to do? 
Didn’t I play the little stray lamb till he 
rubbed his fist in my face?” 

The others laughed. They knew that Jack 
Walthall wasn’t at all lamb-like in his disposi- 
tion. He was tall and strong and handsome, 
with pale, classic features, jet-black curling hair, 
and beautiful white hands that never knew 
what labor was. He was something of a dandy, 
in Hillsborough, but in a large, manly, gen- 
erous way. With his perfect manners, stately 
and stiff, or genial and engaging, as occasion 
might demand, Mr. Walthall was just such a 
romantic figure as one reads about in books, 
or as one expects to see step from behind the 
wings of the stage with a guitar or a long 
dagger. Indeed, he was the veritable original 
of Cyrille Brandon, the hero of Miss Amelia 
Baxter’s elegant novel entitled “ The Haunted 
Manor; or, Souvenirs of the Sunny Southland.” 
If those who are fortunate enough to possess 
a copy of this graphic book, which was printed 
in Charleston for the author, will turn to the 
description of Cyrille Brandon, they will get a 
much better idea of Mr. Walthall than they 
can hope to get in this brief and imperfect 
chronicle. It is true, the picture there drawn 
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is somewhat exaggerated to suit the purposes 
of fictive art, but it shows perfectly the serious 
impression Mr. Walthall made on the ladies 
who were his contemporaries. 

It is only fair to say, however, that the real 
Mr. Walthall was altogether different from the 
ideal Cyrille Brandon of Miss Baxter’s power- 
fully written book. He was by no means ig- 
norant of the impression he made on the fair 
sex, and he was somewhat proud of it, but he 
had no romantic ideas of his own. He was, in 
fact, a very practical young man. When the 
Walthall estate, composed of thousands of acres 
of land and several hundred healthy, well- 
fed negroes, was divided up, he chose to take 
his portion in money, and this he loaned out 
at a fair interest to those who were in need of 
ready cash. ‘This gave him large leisure, and, 
as was the custom among the young men of 
leisure, he gambled a little when the humor 
was on him, having the judgmentand the nerve 
to make the game of poker exceedingly inter- 
esting to those who sat with him at table. 

No one could ever explain why the hand- 
some and gallant Jack Walthall should go so 
far as to stand between his own cousin and 
Little Compton. Indeed, no one tried to ex- 
plain it. ‘The fact was accepted for what it was 
worth, and it was a great deal to Little Comp- 
ton in a social and business way. After the row 
which has just been described, Mr. Walthall 
was usually to be found at Compton’s store,— 
in the summer sitting in front of the door un- 
der the grateful shade of the China-trees, and 
in the winter sitting by the comfortable fire 
that Compton kept burning in his back room. 
As Mr. Walthall was the recognized leader of 
the young men, Little Compton’s store soon 
became the headquarters for all of them. 
They met there and they made themselves 
at home there, introducing their affable host 
to many queer antics and capers peculiar to 
the youth of that day and time, and to the 
social organism of which that youth was the 
outcome. 

That Little Compton enjoyed their company 
is unquestionable, but it is doubtful if he en- 
tered heartily into the plans of their escapades, 
which they freely discussed around his hearth. 
Perhaps it was because he had outlived the 
folly of youth. Though his face was smooth 
and round and his eye bright, Little Compton 
bore the marks of maturity and experience. 
He used to laugh and say that he was born in 
New Jersey, and died there when he was young. 
What significance this statement possessed no 
one ever knew— probably no one in Hills- 
borough cared to know. The people of that 


‘town had their own notions and their own 


opinions. They were not unduly inquisitive, 
save when their inquisitiveness seemed to take 


a political shape, and then it was somewhat 
aggressive. 

There were a great many things in Hills- 
borough likely to puzzle a stranger. Little 
Compton observed that the young men, no 
matter how young they might be, were ab- 
sorbed in politics. They had the political his- 
tory of the country at their tongues’ ends, and 
the discussions they carried on were intermi- 
nable. This interest extended to all classes ; 
the planters discussed politics with their over- 
seers, and lawyers, merchants, tradesmen, and 
gentlemen of elegant leisure discussed politics 
with each other. School-boys knew all about 
the Missouri Compromise, the fugitive-slave 
law, and States rights. Sometimes the argu- 
ments used were more substantial than mere 
words, but this was only when some old feud 
was back of the discussion. ‘There was one 
question, as Little Compton discovered, in re- 
gard to which there was no discussion; that 
question was slavery. It loomed up every- 
where and in everything, and was the basis of 
all the arguments; and yet it was not dis- 
cussed,— there was no room for discussion. 
‘There was but one idea, and that was that slav- 
ery must bedefended at all hazards and against 
all enemies. That was the temper of the time, 
and Little Compton was not long in discov- 
ering that of all dangerous issues slavery was 
the most dangerous. 

The young men in their free and easy way 
told him the story of a wayfarer who once 
came through that region preaching abolition- 
ism to the negroes. The negroes themselves 
betrayed him, and he was promptly taken in 
charge. His body was found afterward hang- 
ing in the woods, and he was buried at the 
expense of the county. Even his name had 
been forgotten, and his grave was all but ob- 
literated. All these things made an impression 
on Little Compton’s mind, The tragedy itself 
was recalled by one of the pranks of the young 
men that wasconceived and carried out under 
his eyes. It happened after he had become 
well used to the ways of Hillsborough. There 
came a stranger to the town whose queer acts 
excited the suspicions of a naturally suspi- 
ciouscommunity. Professedly he was a colpor- 
teur, but, instead of trying to dispose of books 
and tracts, of which he had a visible supply, 
he devoted himself to arguing with the village 
politicians under the shade of the trees. It 
was observed, also, that he would frequently 
note down observations in a memorandum- 
book. Just about that time the controversy 
between the slave-holders and the abolition- 
ists was at its height. John Brown had made 
his raid on Harper’s Ferry, and there was a 
good deal of excitement throughout the South. 
It was rumored that Brown had emissaries 
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traveling from State to State preparing the 
negroes for insurrection, and every commu- 
nity, even Hillsborough, was on the alert,— 
watching, waiting, suspecting. 

The time assuredly was not auspicious for the 
stranger with the ready memorandum-book. 
Sitting in front of Compton's store, he fell into 
conversation one day with Uncle Abner Laz- 
enberry, a patriarch who lived in the country, 
and who had a habit of coming to Hills- 
borough at least once a week to “ talk with 
the boys.” Uncle Abner belonged to the 
poorer class of planters; that is to say, he 
had a small farm and not more than half a 
dozen negroes. But he was decidedly popu- 
lar, and his conversation — somewhat caus- 
tic a times— was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
younger generation. On this occasion he had 
been talking to Jack Walthali, when the stran- 
ger drew a chair within hearing distance, 

“ You take all your men,” Uncle Abner 
was saying —“ take all un ’em, but gimme 
Hennery Clay. Them abolishioners, they may 
come an’ git all six er my niggers, if they'll 
jess but lemme keep the ginnywine ole Whig 
docterin’. That’s me up an’ down —that’s 
wher’ your Uncle Abner Lazenberry stan’s, 
boys.” By this time the stranger had taken 
out his inevitable note-book, and Uncle Ab- 
ner went on: “ Yes, siree! You may jess 
mark me down that away. ‘Come,’ sez I, 
‘an’ take all my niggers an’ the ole gray mar’,’ 
sez I, ‘but lemme keep my Whig docterin’,’ 
sez I. Lord, I’ve seed sights wi’ them niggers. 
They hain’t no manner account. They won't 
work, an’ I’m ablidge to feed 'em, else they’d 
whirl in an’ steal from the neighbors. Hit’s 
about broke me for to maintain ’em in the’r 
laziness. Bless your soul, little childern! I’m 
in a turrible fix—a turrible fix. I’m that 
bankruptured that when I come to town, ef I 
fine a thrip in my britches-pocket for to buy 
me a dram I’m the happiest mortal in the 
county. Yes, siree! hit’s got down to that.” 

Here Uncle Abner Lazenberry paused and 
eyed the stranger shrewdly, to whom, pres- 
ently, he addressed himself in a very insinuat- 
ing tone: 

“ What mought be your name, mister?” 

“Oh,” said the stranger, taken somewhat 
aback by the suddenness of the question, 
“my name might be Jones, but it happens to 
be Davies.” 

Uncle Abner Lazenberry stared at Davies 
a moment as if amazed, and then exclaimed : 

“Jesso! Well, dog my cats ef times hain’t 
a-changin’ an’ a-changin’ tell bimeby the nat- 
chul world an’ all the hummysp’eres ’Il make 
the’r disappearance een’-uppermost.  Yit, 
whiles they er changin’ an’ a-disappearin’, | 
hope they'll leave me my ole Whig docterin’, 
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an’ my name, which the fust an’ last un it is 
Abner Lazenberry. An’ more’n that,” the old 
man went on, with severe emphasis,—* an’ 
more’n that, they hain’t never beena day sence 
the creation of the world an’ the hummysp’eres 
when my name mought er been anything else 
under the shinin’ sun but Abner Lazenberry ; 
an’ ef the time’s done come when any mortal 
name mought er been anything but what hit 
reely is, then we jess better turn the nation 
an’ the federation over to demockeracy an’ 
giner’] damnation. Now that’s me, right pine- 
plank.” 

By way of emphasizing his remarks Uncle 
Abner brought the end of his hickory cane 
down upon the ground with a tremendous 
thump. The stranger reddened a little at the 
unexpected criticism, and was evidently ill at 
ease, but he remarked politely : 

“ This is just a saying I’ve picked up some- 
where in my travels. My name is Davies, and 
I am traveling through the country selling a 
few choice books and picking up information 
as I go.” 

“ 1 know a mighty heap of Davises,” said 
Uncle Abner, “ but I disremember of anybody 
name Davies.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Davies, “ the name is 
not uncommon in my part of the country. I 
am from Vermont.” 

“Well, well!” said Uncle Abner, tapping 
the ground thoughtfully with his cane. “A 
mighty fur ways Vermont is, tooby shore. In 
my day an’ time I’ve seed as many as three 
men folks from Vermont, an’ one un ’em, he 
wuz a wheelwright, an’ one wuz a tin-peddler, 
an’ the yuther one wuz a clock-maker. But 
that wuz a long time ago. How is the abo- 
lishioners gittin’ on up that away, an’ when 
in the name er patience is they a-comin’ arter 
my niggers ? Lord! if them niggers wuz free, 
I wouldn’t have to slave for ’em.,” 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Davies, “I take little 
or no interest in those things. I have to make 
a humble living, and I leave political ques- 
tions to the politicians.” 

The conversation was carried on at some 
length, the younger men joining in occasion- 
ally to ask questions, and nothing could have 
been friendlier than their attitude toward Mr. 
Davies. They treated him with the greatest 
consideration. His manner and speech were 
those of an educated man, and he seemed to 
make himself thoroughly agreeable. But that 
night, as Mr. Jack Walthall was about to go 
to bed, his body-servant, a negro named Jake, 
began to question him about the abolitionists, 

“ What do you know about abolitionists ?” 
Mr. Walthall asked with some degree of se- 
verity. 

“ Nothin’ ’tall, Marse Jack, ’cep’in’ w'at dish 
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yer new w'ite man down dar at de tavern 
say.” 

“ And what did he say?” Mr. Walthall in- 
quired. 

“I ax ’im, I say, ‘ Marse Boss, is dese yer 
bobolitionists got horns en huffs?’ en he ‘low, 
he did, dat dey ain’t no bobolitionists, kaze 
dey er babolitionists, an’ dey ain’t got needer 
horns ner huffs.” 

“ What else did he say ?” 

Jake laughed. It was a hearty and humor- 
ous laugh. 

“Well, sir,” he replied, “dat man des 
preached. He sholy did. He ax me ef de nig- 
gers ’roun’ yer wouldn’ all like ter be free, en 
I tole ’im I don’t speck dey would, kaze all 
de free niggers w’at I ever seed is de mos’ no- 
’countes’ niggers in de lan’.” 

Mr. Walthall dismissed the negro somewhat 
curtly. He had prepared to retire for the night, 
but apparently thought better of it, for he re- 
sumed his coat and vest and went out into 
the cool moonlight. He walked around the 
public square, and finally perched himself on 
the stile that led over the court-house inclo- 
sure. He sat there a longtime. Little Comp- 
ton passed by, escorting Miss Lizzie Fairleigh, 
the schoolmistress, home from some sociable 
gathering, and finally the lights in the village 
went out one by one —all save the one that 
shone in the window of the room occupied by 
Mr. Davies. Watching this window somewhat 
closely, Mr. Jack Walthall observed that there 
was movement in the room. Shadows played 
on the white window-curtains — human shad- 
ows passing to and fro. The curtains, quiver- 
ing in the night wind, distorted these shadows 
and made confusion of them, but the wind 
died away for a moment, and, outlined on the 
curtains, the patient watcher saw a silhouette 
of Jake, his body-servant. Mr. Walthall be- 
held the spectacle with amazement. It never 
occurred to him that the picture he saw was 
part — the beginning, indeed — of a tremen- 
dous panorama which would shortly engage 
the attention of the civilized world, but he 
gazed at it with a feeling of vague uneasiness. 

The next morning Little Compton was 
somewhat surprised at the absence ofthe young 
men who were in the habit of gathering in front 
of his store. Even Mr. Jack Walthall, who 
could be depended on to tilt his chair against 
the China-tree and sit there for an hour or 
more after breakfast, failed to put in an appear- 
ance, After putting his store to rights and post- 
ing up some accounts left over from the day 
before, Little Compton came out on the side- 

_walk and walked up and down in front of the 
door. He was in excellent humor, and as he 
walked he hummed a tune. He did not lack 
for companionship, for his cat, Tommy Tink- 


tums, an extraordinarily large one, followed 
him back and forth, rubbing against him and 
running between his legs ; but somehow he felt 
lonely. The town was very quiet. It was quiet 
at all times, but on this particular morning 
it seemed to Little Compton that there was 
less stir than usual. There was no sign of life 
anywhere around the public square save at 
Perdue’s Corner. Shading his eyes with his 
hand, Little Compton observed a group of citi- 
zens apparently engaged in a very interesting 
discussion. Among them he recognized the 
tall form of Mr. Jack Walthall and the some- 
what ponderous presence of Major Jimmy 
Bass. Little Compton watched the group be- 
cause he had nothing better to do. He saw 
Major Jimmy Bass bring the end of his cane 
down upon the ground with a tremendous 
thump, and gesticulate like a man laboring 
under strong excitement, but this was nothing 
out of the ordinary, for Major Jimmy had been 
known to get excited over the most trivial 
discussion; on one occasion, indeed, he had 
even mounted a dry-goods box, and, as the 
boys expressed it, “ cussed out the town.” 

Still watching the group, Little Compton 
saw Mr. Jack Walthall take Buck Ransome 
by the arm and walk across the public square 
in the direction of the court-house. They were 
followed by Mr. Alvin Cozart, Major Jimmy 
Bass, and young Rowan Wornum. They went 
to the court-house stile and formed a little 
group, while Mr. Walthall appeared to be ex- 
plaining something, pointing frequently in the 
direction of the tavern. In a little while they 
returned to those they had left at Perdue’s 
Corner, where they were presently joined by a 
number of other citizens. Once Little Comp- 
ton thought he would lock his door and join 
them, but by the time he had made up his 
mind the group had dispersed. 

A little later on Compton’s curiosity was 
more than satisfied. One of the young men, 
Buck Ransome, came into Compton’s store, 
bringing a queer-looking bundle. Unwrapping 
it, Mr. Ransome brought to view two large 
pillows. Whistling a gay tune, he ran his keen 
knife into one of these, and felt of the feathers. 
His manner was that of an expert. The ex- 
amination seemed to satisfy him, for he rolled 
the pillows into a bundle again and deposited 
them in the back part of the store. 

“ You'd bea nice housekeeper, Buck, if you 
did all your pillows that way,” said Compton. 

“ Why, bless your great big soul, Compy,” 
said Mr. Ransome, striking an attitude, “‘ I’m 
the finest in the land.” 

Just then Mr. Alvin Cozartcame in, bearing 
a small bucket, which he handled very care- 
fully. Little Compton thought he detected 
the odor of tar. 
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“Stick her in the back room there,” said 
Mr. Ransome ; “ she'll keep.” 

Compton was somewhat mystified by these 
proceedings, but everything was made clear 
when, an hour later, the young men of the town, 
reénforced by Major Jimmy Bass, marched 
into his store, bringing with them Mr. Davies, 
the Vermont colporteur who had been flour- 
ishing his note-book in the faces of the inhab- 
itants. Jake, Mr. Walthall’s body-servant, was 
prominent in the crowd by reason of his color 
and his frightened appearance. The colpor- 
teur was very pale, but he seemed to be cool. 
As the last one filed in, Mr. Walthall stepped 
to the front door and shut and locked it. 
Compton was too amazed to say anything. 
The faces before him, always so full of humor 
and fun, were serious enough now. As the 
key turned in the lock the colporteur found 
his voice. 

“ Gentlemen!” he exclaimed with some 
show of indignation, “ what is the meaning of 
this? What would you do?” 

“ You know mighty well, sir, what we ought 
to do,” cried Major Bass. “ We ought to hang 
you, you imperdent scounderl! A-comin’down 
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here a-pesterin’ an’ a-meddlin’ with tother 
people’s business.” 

“Why, gentlemen,” said Davies, “I’m a 
peaceable citizen; I trouble nobody. I am 
simply traveling through the country selling 
books to those who are able to buy, and give 
ing them away to those who are not.” 

“Mr. Davies,” said Mr. Jack Walthajl, 
leaning gracefully against the counter, “ what 
kind of books are you selling ?” 

“= Religious books, sir.” 

“ Jake!” exclaimed Mr. Walthall somewhat 
sharply, so sharply, indeed, that the negro 
jumped as though he had been shot. “Jake! 
stand out there. Hold up your head, sir! Mr. 
Davies, how many religious books did you sell 
to that nigger there last night ?” 

“T sold him none, sir; | —” 

“ How many did you /y to sell him ?” 

“‘T made no attempt to sell him any books ; 
[ knew he couldn't read. I merely asked him 
to give me some information.” 

Major Jimmy Bass scowled dreadfully, but 
Mr. Jack Walthall smiled pleasantly, and 
turned to the negro. 

“ Jake! do you know this man ?” 
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“1 seed ’im, Marse Jack; I des seed ’im; 
dat’s all I know ’bout ‘im.” 

“ What were you doing sasshaying around 
in his room last night ?” 

Jake scratched his head, dropped his eyes, 
and shuffled about on the floor with his feet. 
All eyes were turned on him. He made so long 
a pause that Alvin Cozart remarked in his 
drawling tone: 

* Jack, hadn’t we better take this nigger over 
to the calaboose ?” 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Walthall, pleasantly. 
“If [ have to take him over there [ll not 
bring him back in a hurry.” 

“T wuz des up in his room kaze he tole me 
fer ter come back en see ’im. Name er God, 
Marse Jack, w’at ail’ you all w’ite folks now ? ” 

“What did he say to you?” asked Mr. 
Walthall. 

“ He ax me w’at make de niggers stay in 
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slave’y,” said the frightened negro; “he ax 
me w’at de reason dey don’t git free deyse’f.” 

“He was warm after information,” Mr. 
Walthall suggested. 

“ Call it what you please,” said the Vermont 
colporteur, “| asked him those questions and 
more.” He was pale, but he no longer acted 
like a man troubled with fear. 

“Oh, we know that, mister,” said Buck Ran- 
some. “We know what you come for, and we 
know what you're goin’ away for. We'll ex- 
cuse you if you'll excuse us, and then there'll 
be no hard feelin’s—that is, not many; none 
to growl about. Jake, hand me that bundle 
there on the barrel, and fetch that tar-bucket. 
You've got the makin’ of a mighty fine bird in 
you, mister,” Kansome went on, addressing the 
colporteur; “ all you lack’s the feathers, and 
we've got oodles of ’em right here. Now, will 
you shuck them duds?” 
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For the first time the fact dawned on Lit- 
tle Compton’s mind that the young men were 
about to administer a coat of tar and feathers 
to the stranger from Vermont, and he imme- 
diately began to protest. 

“Why, Jack,” said he, “what has the man 
done ?” 

* Well,” replied Mr. Walthall, “you heard 
what the nigger said. We can’t afford to have 
these abolitionists preaching insurrection right 
in our back yards. We just can’t afford it, 
that’s the long and short of it. Maybe you 
don’t understand it; maybe you don’t feel as 
we do; but that’s the way the matter stands. 
We are ina sort of a corner, and we are com- 
pelled to protect ourselves.” 

“I don’t believe in no tar and feathers for 
this chap,” remarked Major Jimmy Bass, as- 
suming a judicial air, “ He'll just go out here 
to the town branch and wash ’em off, and 
then he'll go on through the plantations rais- 
ing h—— among the niggers. ‘That'll be the 
upshot of it—now, you mark my words. He 
ought to be hung.” 

“ Now, boys,” said Litthe Compton, still 
protesting, “ what is the use ? This man hasn’t 
done any real harm. He might preach insur 
rection around here for a thousand years, and 
the niggers wouldn’t listen to him. Now, you 
know that yourselves. ‘Turn the poor devil 
loose, and let him get out of town. Why, 
haven’t you got any confidence in the niggers 
you’ve raised yourselves ?” 

“ My dear sir,” said Rowan Wornum, in his 
most insinuating tone, “ we’ve got all the con- 
fidence in the world in the niggers, but we 
can’t afford to take any risks. Why, my dear 
sir,” he went on, “if we let this chap go, it 
won't be six months before the whole country 
ll be full of this kind. Look at that Harper’s 
Ferry business.” 

* Well,” said Compton somewhat hotly, 
“ook at it. What harm has been done ? Has 
there been any nigger insurrection ?” 

Jack Walthall laughed good-naturedly. * Lit 
tle Compton is a quick talker, boys. Let's give 
the man the benefit of all the arguments.” 

“Great God! You don’t mean to let this 
d rascal go, do you, Jack ?” exclaimed 
Major Jimmy Bass. 

“ No, no, sweet uncle; but I’ve got a nicer 
dose than tar and feathers.” 

The result was that the stranger’s face and 
hands were given a coat of lampblack, his 
arms were tied to his body, and a large pla- 
card was fastened to his back. ‘The placard 
bore this inscription : 





[ ABOLITIONIST! 
| PASS HIM ON, 


BOYS. 





Mr. Davies was a pitiful-looking object 
after the young men had plastered his tace 
and hands with lampblack and oil, and yet 
his appearance bore a certain queer relation to 
the humorous exhibitions one sees on the ne- 
gro minstrel stage. Particularly was this the 
case when he smiled at Compton. 

“ By George, boys!” exclaimed Mr. Buck 
Ransome, “this chap could play Old Bob 
Ridley at the circus.” 

When everything was arranged to suit them, 
the young men formed a procession and 
marched the blackened stranger from Little 
Compton’s door into the public street. Little 
Compton seemed to be very much interested 
in the proceeding. It was remarked afterward 
that he seemed to be very much agitated, and 
that he took a position very near the placarded 
abclitionist. ‘The procession, as it moved up 
the street, attracted considerable attention. 
Rumors that an abolitionist was to be dealt 
with had apparently been circulated, and a 
majority of the male inhabitants of the town 
were out to view the spectacle. ‘The proces- 
sion passed entirely around the public square, 
of which the court-house was the center, and 
then across the square to the park-like inclos- 
ure that surrounded the temple of justice. 

As the young men and their prisoner 
crossed this open space, Major Jimmy Bass, 
fat as he was, grew so hilarious that he 
straddled his cane, as children do broom- 
sticks, and pretended that he had as much as 
he could do to hold his fiery wooden steed. 
He waddled and pranced out in front of the 
abolitionist, and turned and faced him, where- 
at his steed showed the most violent symptoms 
of running away. The young men roared 
with laughter, and the spectators roared with 
them, and even the abolitionist laughed. All 
laughed but Litthe Compton. ‘The procession 
was marched to the court-house inclosure, 
and there the prisoner was made to stand on. 
the sale-block so that all might have a fair 
view of him. He was kept there until the 
stage was ready to go, and then he was given 
a seat on that swaying vehicle and forwarded 
to Rockville, where, presumably, the * boys” 
placed him on the train and “ passed him on” 
to the “ boys” in other towns. 

For months thereafter there was peace in 
Hillsborough, so far as the abolitionists were 
concerned, and then came the secession move- 
ment. A majority of the citizens of the little 
town were strong Union men, but the seces- 
sion movement seemed to take even the oldest 
off their feet, and by the time the Republican 
President was inaugurated, the Union senti- 
ment that had marked Hillsborough had prac- 
tically disappeared. In South Carolina com- 
panies of minute-men had been formed, and the 
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entire white male population 
was wearing blue cockades. 
Withsome modifications, these 
symptoms were reproduced in 
Hillsborough. ‘The modifica- 
tions were that a few of the 
old men still stood up for the 
Union and that some of the 
young men, though they wore 
the blue cockade, did not align 
themselves with the minute- 
men. 

Little Compton took no 
part in these proceedings. He 
was discreetly quiet. He tend 
ed his store and smoked his 
pipe and watched events. One 
morning he was aroused from 
his slumbers by a tremendous 
crash —a crash that rattled 
the windows of his store and 
shook its very walls. He lay 
quiet awhile, thinking that a 
small earthquake had _ been 
turned loose on the town. 
Then the crash was repeated, 
and he knew that Hillsbor- 
ough was firing a salute from 
its little six-pounder, a relic of 
the Revolution that had often 
served the purpose of celebrating the nation’s 
birthday in a noisily becoming manner. 

Little Compton arose and dressed himself, 
and prepared to put his store in order, Issuing 
forth into the street, he saw that the town 
was in considerable commotion, A citizen 
who had been in attendance on the conven- 
tion at Milledgeville had arrived during the 
night bringing the information that the ordi- 
nance of secession had been adopted and 
that Georgia was now a sovereign and inde- 
pendent government. ‘The original secession 
ists were in high feather, and their hilarious 
enthusiasm had its effect on all save a few of 
the Union men. 

Early as it was, Litthke Compton saw two 
flags floating from an improvised flagstaff on 
top of the court-house. One was the flag of 
the State, with its pillars, its sentinel, and its 
legend of * Wisdom, Justice, and Moderation.” 
The design of the other was entirely new to 
Little Compton. It was a pine-tree on a field 
of white, with a rattlesnake coiled at its roots, 
and the inscription, “ DON’T TREAD ON 
ME!” A few hours later Uncle Abner Laz- 
enberry made his appearance in front of 
Compton’s store. He had just hitched his 

horse to the rack near the court-house. 
' “ Merciful heavens ! ” he exclaimed, wiping 
his red face with a red handkerchief, “ is the 
Ole Boy done gone an’ turned hisself loose ? 
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I hearn the racket, an’ I sez to the ole woman, 
sez I,‘ I'll fling the saddle on the gray mar’ an’ 
canter to town an’ see what in the dingnation 
the matter is. An’ ef the worl’s about to fetch 
a lurch, I'll git me another dram an’ die 
happy,’ sez I. Whar’s Jack Walthall? He 
can tell his Uncle Abner all about it.” 

“Well, sir,” said Littke Compton, “the State 
has seceded, and the boys are celebrating.” 

“ | know’d it,” cried the old man angrily. 
“My min’ tole me so.” ‘Then he turned and 
looked at the flags flying from the top of the 
court-house. “ Is them rags the things they er 
gwine to fly out’n the Union with?” he ex- 
claimed scornfully. ‘* Why, bless your soul 
an’ body, hit’ll take bigger wings than them! 
Well, sir, I’m sick; I am that away. I wuz 
born in the Union, an’ I'd like mighty well 
to die thar. Ain’t it mine? ain’t it our’n ? 
Jess as shore as you're born, thar’s trouble 
ahead — big trouble. You're from the North, 
ain’t you?” Uncle Abner asked, looking curi- 
ously at Littke Compton. 

“ Yes, sir, I am,” Compton replied; “ that 
is, I am from New Jersey, but they say New 
Jersey is out of the Union.” 

Uncle Abner did not respond to Compton’s 
smile. He continued to gaze at him signifi- 
cantly. 

“ Well,” the old man remarked somewhat 
bluntly, “ you better go back where you come 
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from. You ain’t got nothin’ in the roun’ worl’ 
to do with all this hellabaloo. When the 
pinch comes, as come it must, I’m jess gwine 
to swap a nigger for a sack er flour an’ settle 
down; but you had better go back where 
you come from.” 

Little Compton knew the old man was 
friendly, but his words, so solemnly and signifi- 
cantly uttered, made a deep impression. The 
words recalled to Compton’s mind the spec- 
tacle of the man from Vermont who had been 
paraded through the streets of Hillsborough, 
with his face blackened and a placard on his 
back. The little Jerseyman also recalled other 
incidents, some of them trifling enough, but all 
of them together going to show the hot temper 
of the people around him, and for a day or 
two he brooded rather seriously over the situ- 
ation. He knew that the times were critical. 

For several weeks the excitement in Hills- 
borough, as elsewhere in the South, continued 
to run high. The blood of the people was at 
fever heat. The air was full of the portents 
and premonitions of war. Drums were beat- 
ing, flags were flying, and military companies 
were parading. Jack Walthall had raised a 
company, and it had gone into camp in an old 
field near the town. The tents shone snowy 
white in the sun, the uniforms of the men were 
bright and gay, and the boys thought this was 
war. But, instead of that, they were merely 
enjoying a holiday. The ladies of the town 
sent them wagon loads of provisions every day, 
and the occasion was a veritable picnic—a pic- 
nic that some of the young men remembered 
a year or two later when they were trudging, 
ragged, barefooted, and hungry, through the 
snow and slush of a Virginia winter. 

But, with all their drilling and parading in 
the peaceful camp at Hillsborough, the young 
men had many idle hours, and they devoted 
these to various forms of amusements. On one 
occasion, after they had exhausted their inge- 
nuity in search of entertainment, one of them, 
Lieutenant Buck Ransome, suggested that it 
might be interesting to get up a joke on Little 
Compton. 

“ But how ?” asked Lieutenant Cozart. 

“ Why, the easiest in the world,” said Lieu- 
tenant Ransome. “ Write him a note, and tell 
him that the time has come for an English- 
speaking people to take sides, and fling in a 
kind of side-wiper about New Jersey.” 

Captain Jack Walthall, leaning comfortably 
against a huge box that was supposed to bear 
some relation to a camp-chest, blew a cloud 
of smoke through his sensitive nostrils and 
laughed. “Why, stuff, boys!” he exclaimed 
somewhat impatiently, “ you can’t scare Little 
Compton. He’s got grit and it’s the right kind 
of grit. Why, I'll tell you what’s a fact,— the 


sand in that man’s gizzard would make enough 
mortar to build a fort.” 

“ Well, I’ll tell you what we'll do,” said Lieu- 
tenant Ransome. “ We'll sling him a line or 
two, and if it don’t stir him up, all right; but 
if it does, we'll have some tall fun.” 

Whereupon, Lieutenant Ransome fished 
around in the chest and drew forth pen and 
ink and paper. Withsome aid from his brother 
officers he managed to compose the following: 

“ LirtLe Mr. Compton — Dear Sir: The time has 
arrived when every man should show hiscolors, Those 
who are not for us are against us. Your best friends, 
when asked where you stand, do not know what to say. 
If you are for the North in this struggle, your place is at 
the North. If you are for the South. your place is with 
those who are preparing to defend the rights and lib- 
erties of the South. A word to the wise is sufficient. 
You will hear from me again in due time. 

“ NEMESIS." 

This was duly sealed and dropped in the 
Hillsborough post-office, and Little Compton 
received it the same afternoon. He smiled as 
he broke the seal, but ceased to smile when he 
read the note. It happened to fit a certain 
vague feeling of uneasiness that possessed him. 
He laid it down on his desk, walked up and 
down behind his counter, and then returned 
and read itagain. Thesprawling words seemed 
to possess a fascination for him, He read them 
again and again, and turned them over and 
over in his mind. It was characteristic of his 
simple nature that he never once attributed the 
origin of the note to the humor of the young 
men with whom he was so familiar. He re- 
garded itseriously. Looking up from the note, 
he could see in the corner of his store the brush 
and pot that had been used as arguments on 
the Vermont abolitionist. He vividly recalled 
the time when that unfortunate person was 
brought up before the self-constituted tribunal 
that assembled in his store. 

Little Compton thought he had gauged ac- 
curately the temper of the people about him, 
and he had, but his modesty prevented him 
from accurately gauging, or even thinking 
about, the impression he had made on them. 
The note troubled him a good deal more than 
he would at first confess to himself. He seated 
himself on a low box behind his counter to think 
it over, resting his face in his hands. A little 
boy who wanted to buy a thrip’s worth of candy 
went slowly out again after trying in vain to 
attract the attention of the hitherto prompt 
and friendly store-keeper. Tommy ‘Tinktums, 
the cat, seeing that his master was sitting down, 
came forward with the expectation of being 
told to perform his famous “ bouncing ” trick, 
a feat that was at once che wonder and delight 
of the youngsters around Hillsborough. But 
Tommy Tinktums was not commanded to 
bounce, andso he contented himself with wash- 
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ing his face, pausing every now and then to 
watch his master with halt-closed eyes. 

While sitting thus reflecting, it suddenly 
occurred to Little Compton that he had had 
very few customers during the past several 
days, and it seemed to him, as he continued 
to think the matter over, that the people, es- 
pecially the young men, had been less cordial 
lately than they had ever been before. It never 
occurred to him that the threatened war and 
the excitement of the period occupied their 
entire attention. He simply remembered that 
the young men who had made his modest little 
store their headquarters met there no more. 
Little Compton sat behind his counter a long 
time thinking. The sun went down and the 
dusk fell and the night came on and found 
him there. 

After a while he lit a candle, spread the com- 
munication out on his desk, and read it again. 
To his mind there was no mistaking its mean- 
ing. It meant that hemust either fight against 
the Union or array against himself all the bitter 
and aggressive suspicion of the period. He 
sighed heavily, closed his store, and went out 
into the darkness. He made his way to the resi- 
dence of Major Jimmy Bass, where Miss Lizzie 
Fairleigh boarded. The major himself was sit- 
ting on the veranda, and he welcomed Little 
Compton with effusive hospitality — a hospi- 
tality that possessed an old-fashioned flavor. 

“T’m mighty glad you come — yes, sir, I 
am. It looks like the whole world’s out at the 
camps, and it makes me feel sorter lonesome. 
Yes, sir; it does that. If I wasn’t so plump I’d 
be out there too, It’s a mighty good place to 
be about this time of the year. I tell you what, 
sir, them boys is got the devil in’em. Yes, 
sir; there ain’t no two ways about that. When 
they turn themselves loose, somebody or some- 
thing will git hurt. Now, you mark what I tell 
you. It’s a tough lot—a mighty tough lot. 
Lord! wouldn’t I hate to be a Yankee and 
fall in their hands! I’d be glad if I had time 
for to say my prayers. Yes, sir; I would that.” 

Thus spoke the cheerful Major Bass, and 
every word he said seemed to rhyme with 
Little Compton’s own thoughts and to confirm 
the fears that had been aroused by the note. 
After he had listened to the major awhile Lit- 
tle Compton asked for Miss Fairleigh. 

“Oho!” said the major. Then he called 
to a negro who happened to be passing 
through the hall, “ Jesse, tell Miss Lizzie that 
Mr. Compton is in the parlor.” Then he turned 
to Compton. “I tell you what, sir, that gal 
looks mighfy puny. She’s from the North, and 
_1 reckon she’s homesick. And then there’s all 
this talk about war. She knows our boys’ll 
eat the Yankees plum up, and I don’t blame 
her for being sorter downhearted. I wish you'd 


try to cheer her up. She’s a good gal if there 
ever was one on the face of the earth.” 

Little Compton went into the parlor, where 
he was presently joined by Miss Fairleigh. 
They talked a long time together, but what 
they said no one ever knew. ‘They conversed 
in low tones, and once or twice the hospitable 
major, sitting on the veranda, detected himself 
trying to hear what they said. He could see 
them from where he sat, and he observed that 
both appeared to be profoundly dejected. Not 
once did they laugh, or, so far as the major 
could see, even smile. Occasionally Little 
Compton arose and walked the length of the 
parlor, but Miss Fairleigh sat with bowed 
head. It may have been a trick of the lamp, 
but it seemed to the major that they were 
both very pale. 

Finally, Little Compton rose to go. The 
major observed with a chuckle that he held 
Miss Fairleigh’s hand a little longer than was 
strictly necessary under the circumstances. 
He held it so long, indeed, that Miss Fairleigh 
half averted her face, but the major noted 
that she was still pale. “ We shall have a 
wedding in this house before the war opens,” 
he thought to himself, and his mind was 
dwelling on such a contingency when Little 
Compton came out on the veranda. 

“Don’t tear yourself away in the heat of 
the day,” said Major Bass, jocularly. 

“T must go,” replied Compton. “ Good- 
bye!” He seized the major’s hand and wrungit. 

“ Good-night,” said the major, “and God 
bless you!” 

The next day was Sunday. But on Mon- 
day it was observed that Compton’s store was 
closed. Nothing was said and little thought 
of it. People’s minds were busy with other 
matters. The drums were beating, the flags 
flying and the citizen soldiery parading. It 
was a noisy and exciting time, and a larger 
store than Little Compton’s might have 
remained closed for several days without 
attracting attention. But one day, when the 
young men from the camp were in the village, 
it occurred to them to inquire what effect the 
anonymous note had had on Little Compton. 
Whereupon they went in a body to his store, 
but the door was closed, and they found it 
had been closed a week or more. They also 
discovered that Compton had disappeared. 

This had a very peculiar effect upon Captain 
Jack Walthall. He took off his uniform, put on 
his citizen’s clothes, and proceeded to investi- 
gate Compton’s disappearance. He sought in 
vain for a clew. He interested others to such 
an extent that a great many people in Hills- 
borough forgot all about the military situation. 
But there was no trace of Litthke Compton. 
His store was entered from a rear window, 
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and everything found to be intact. Nothing 
had been removed. The jars of striped candy 
that had proved so attractive to the youngsters 
of Hillsborough stood in long rows on the 
shelves, flanked by the thousand and one no- 
tions that make up the stock of a country gro- 
cery store. Little Compton’s disappearance 
was a mysterious one, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have created intense excite- 
ment in the community, but at that particular 
time the most sensational event would have 
seemed tame and commonplace alongside the 
preparations for war. 

Owing probably to a lack of the faculty of 
organization at Richmond —a lack which, if 
we are to believe the various historians who 
have tried to describe and account for some 
of the results of that period, was the cause of 
many bitter controversies, and of many disas- 
trous failures in the field—a month or more 
passed away before the Hillsborough company 
received orders to go to the front. Fort Sumter 
had been fired on, troops from all parts of the 
South had gathered in Virginia, and the war 
was beginning in earnest. Captain Jack Wal- 
thall, of the Hillsborough Guards, chafed at the 
delay that kept his men resting on their arms,so 
to speak, but he had ample opportunity, mean- 
while, to wonder what had become of Little 
Compton. In his leisure moments he often 
found himself sitting on the dry-goods boxes 
in the neighborhood of Little Compton’s store. 
Sitting thus one day, he was approached by his 
body-servant. Jake had his hat in his hand and 
showed by his manner that he had something 
to say. He shuffled around, looked first one 
way and then another, and scratched his head. 

“ Marse Jack,” he began. 

“Well, what isit?” said the other, somewhat 
sharply. 

“ Marse Jack, I hope ter de Lord you ain’t 
gwine ter git mad wid me; yit I mos’ knows 
you is, kaze I oughter done tole you a long 
time ago.” 

“ You ought to have told me what?” 

“’Bout my drivin’ yo’ hoss en buggy over 
ter Rockville dat time —dat time what I ain’t 
never tole you ‘bout. But I ’uz mos’ ’blige’ ter 
do it. I ‘low ter myse’f, I did, dat I oughter 
come tell you right den, but I ’uz skeer’d you 
mought git mad, en den you wuz out dar at 
de camps, ‘long wid dem milliumterry folks.” 

“ What have you got to tell?” 

“ Well, Marse Jack, des "bout takin’ yo’ hoss 
en buggy. Marse Compton ‘lowed you would- 
n’t keer,en w’en he say dat, I des went en hitch 
up de hoss en kyar’d ’im over ter Rockville.” 

“ What under heaven did you want to go to 
Rockville for?” 

“Who? me, Marse Jack? "T'wa’n’t me wan- 
ter go. Hit ’uz Marse Compton.” 
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“ Little Compton ?” exclaimed Walthall. 

“ Yes, sir — dat ve’y same man.” 

“ What did you carry Little Compton to 
Rockville for?” 

“ Fo’ de Lord, Marse Jack, I dunno wiat 
Marse Compton wanter go fer. I des know’d 
I’uz doin’ wrong, but he tuck’n ‘low’ dat hit’d 
be all right wid you, kaze you bin knowin’ him 
so monst’us well. En den he up’n ax me not 
to tell you twell he done plum out’n yearin’.” 

“Didn’t he say anything? Didn't he tell 
you where he was going ? Didn’t he send any 
word back ?” 

This seemed to remind Jake of something. 
He clapped his hand to his head and ex- 
claimed : 

“Well, de Lord he’p my soul! Ef I ain’t 
de beatenest nigger on de top side er de yeth! 
Marse Compton gun me a letter, en I tuck’n 
shove it un’ de buggy seat, en it’s right dar yit 
ef somebody ain’t tored it up.” 

By certain well-known signs Jake knew 
that his Marse Jack was very mad, and he 
was hurrying out. But Walthall called him. 

“ Come here, sir!” The tone made Jake 
tremble. “ Do you stand up there, sir, and 
tell me all this, and think I am going to put 
up with it?” 

“ I’m gwine after dat note, Marse Jack, des 
ez hard ez ever I kin.” 

Jake managed to find the note after some 
little search, and carried it to Jack Walthall. 
It was crumpled and soiled. It had evidently 
seen rough service under the buggy seat. 
Walthall took it from the negro, turned it over 
and looked at it. It was sealed, and addressed 
to Miss Lizzie Fairleigh. 

Jack Walthall arrayed himself in his best 
and made his way to Major Jimmy Bass’s, 
where he inquired for Miss Fairleigh. ‘That 
young lady promptly made her appearance. 
She was pale and seemed to be troubled. Wal- 
thall explained his errand and handed her the 
note. He thought her hand trembled, but he 
may have been mistaken, as he afterward 
confessed. She read it, and handed it to Cap- 
tain Walthall with a vague little smile that 
would have told him volumes if he had been 
able to read the feminine mind. 

Major Jimmy Bass was a wiser man than 
Walthall, and he remarked long afterward that 
he knew by the way the poor girl looked that 
she was in trouble, and it is not to be denied — 
at least, it is not to be denied in Hillsborough, 
where he was known and respected — that 
Major Bass’s impressions were as important as 
the average man’s convictions. This is what 
Captain Jack Walthall read: 

“ Dear Miss FAIRLEIGH: When you see this I shall 
be on my way home. My eyes have recently been 
opened to the fact that there is to be a war for and 
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against the Union. I have strong friendships here, but 
I feel that I owe a duty to the old flag. When I bade 
ou good-bye last night, it was good-bye forever. I had 
Seoat —! had desired — to say more than I did; but 
perhaps it is better so. Perhaps it is better that I 
should carry with’ me a fond dream of what might have 
been, than to have been told by you that sucha dream 
could never come true. | had intended to give you the 
highest evidence of my respect and esteem that man 
can give to woman, but I have been overruled by fate 
or circumstance. I shall love you as long as I live. 
One thing more: should you ever find yourself in need 
of the services of a friend,—a friend in whom you may 
slace the most implicit confidence,— send for Mr. Jack 
Nalthall. Say to im that Little Compton commended 
you to his care and attention, and give him my love.” 


Walthall drew a long breath and threw his 
head back as he finished reading this. What- 
ever emotion he may have felt he managed 
to conceal, but there was a little color in his 
usually pale face, and his dark eyes shone 
with a new light. 

“This is a very unfortunate mistake,” he 
exclaimed, ‘ What is to be done?” 

Miss Fairleigh smiled. 

“ There is no mistake, Mr. Walthall,” she 
replied. “ Mr. Compton is a Northern man, 
and he has gone to join the Northern army. 
I think he is right.” 

“ Well,” said Walthall, “he will do what 
he thinks is right, but I wish he was here to- 
night.” 

“Oh, so do I!” exclaimed Miss Fairleigh, 
and then she blushed ; seeing which, Mr. Jack 
Walthall drew his own conclusions. 

“Tf I could get through the lines,” she 
went on, “I would go home,” Whereupon 
Walthall offered her all the assistance in his 
power, and offered to escort her to the Poto- 
mac. But before arrangements for the jour- 
ney could be made there came the news of 
the first battle of Manassas, and the conflict 
was begun in earnest; so earnest, indeed, that 
it changed the course of a great many lives, 
and gave even a new direction to American 
history. 

Miss Fairleigh’s friends in Hillsborough 
would not permit her to risk the journey 
through the lines, and Captain Walthall’s 
company was ordered to the front, where the 
young men composing it entered headlong into 
the hurly-burly that goes by the name of war. 

There was one little episode growing out 
of Jack Walthall’s visit to Miss Fairleigh that 
ought to be told. When that young gentle- 
man bade her good evening, and passed out 
of the parlor, Miss Fairleigh placed her hands 
to her face and fell to weeping, as women will. 

Major Bass, sitting on the veranda, had 
been an interested spectator of the conference 
in the parlor, but it was in the nature of a 
pantomime. He could hear nothing that was 
said, but he could see that Miss Fairleigh 
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and Walthall were both laboring under some 
strong excitement. When, therefore, he saw 
Walthall pass hurriedly out, leaving Miss Fair- 
leigh in tears in the parlor, it occurred to him 
that, as the head of the household and the 
natural protector of the women under his roof, 
he was bound to take some action. He called 
Jesse, the negro house-servant, who was on 
duty in the dining-room. 

“Jess! Jess! Oh, Jess!” There was an 
insinuating sweetness in his voice, as it echoed 
through the hall. Jesse, doubtless recognizing 
the velvety quality of the tone, made his ap- 
pearance promptly. “ Jess,” said the major, 
softly, “I wish you'd please fetch me my shot- 
gun. Make ’aste, Jess, and don’t make no 
furse.” 

Jesse went after the shot-gun, and the major 
waddied into the parlor. He cleared his throat 
at the door, and Miss Fairleigh looked up. 

“ Miss Lizzie, did Jack Walthall insult you 
here in my house ?” 

“Insult me, sir! Why, he’s the noblest 
gentleman alive.” 

The major drew a deep breath of relief, 
and smiled. 

“Well, I’m mighty glad to hear you say 
so!” he exclaimed. “I couldn’t tell, to save 
my life, what put it into my mind. Why, I 
might ’a’ know’d that Jack Walthall ain’t that 
kind of a chap. Lord! I reckon I must be 
getting old and weak-minded. Don’t cry no 
more,honey. Go right along and go to bed.” 
As he turned to go out of the parlor he was 
confronted by Jesse with the shot-gun. “Oh, 
go put her up, Jess,” he said apologetically ; 
“go put her up, boy. I wanted to blaze away 
at a dog out there trying to scratch under the 
palings; but the dog’s done gone. Go put 
her up, Jess.” 

When Jess carried the gun back, he re- 
marked casually to his mistress : 

“ Miss Sa’h, you better keep yo’ eye on 
Marse Maje. He talkin’ mighty funny, en he 
doin’ mighty quare.” 

Thereafter, for many a long day, the genial 
major sat in his cool veranda and thought 
of Jack Walthall and the boys in Virginia. 
Sometimes between dozes he would make his 
way to Perdue’s Corner, and discuss the vari- 
ous campaigns. How many desperate cam- 
paigns were fought on that Corner! All the 
older citizens, who found it convenient or 
necessary to stay at home, had in them the 
instinct and emotions of great commanders. 
They knew how defeat could be wrung from 
victory, and how success could be made more 
overwhelming. At Perdue’s Corner Washing- 
ton City was taken not less than a dozen 
times a week, and occasionally both New 
York and Boston were captured and sacked. 
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Of all the generals who fought their battles 
at the Corner, Major Jimmy Bass was the 
most energetic, the most daring, and the most 
skillful. As a strategist he had no superior. 
He had a way of illustrating the feasibility of 
his plans by drawing them in the sand with 
his cane. Fat as he was, the major had a 
way of “surroundering” the enemy so that no 
avenue was left for his escape. At Perdue’s 
Corner he captured Scott, and McClellan, 
and Joe Hooker, and John Pope, and held 
their entire forces as prisoners of war. 

In spite of all this, however, the war went 
on. Sometimes word would come that one of 
the Hillsborough boys had been shot to death. 
Now and then one would come home with 
an arm or a leg missing, so that, before many 
months had passed, even the generals con 
ducting their campaigns at Perdue’s Corner 
managed to discover that war was a very 
serious business. 

It happened that one day in July Captain 
Jack Walthall and his men, together with quite 
an imposing array of comrades, were called 
upon to breast the sultry thunder of Gettys- 
burg. ‘They bore themselves like men. ‘They 
went forward with a shout and arush, facing 
the deadly slaughter of the guns. ‘They ran 
up the hill and to the rock wall. With others, 
Captain Walthall leaped over the wall. ‘They 
were met by a murderous fire that mowed 
down the men like grass. The line in the rear 
wavered, fell back, and went forward again. 
Captain Walthall heard his name called in his 
front, and then some one cried,“ Don’t shoot!” 
and Little Compton, his face blackened with 
powder, and his eyes glistening with excite- 
ment, rushed into Walthall’s arms. The order 
not to shoot — if it was an order — came too 
late. There was another volley. Asthe Confed- 
erates rushed forward, the Federal line re- 
treated a little way; and Walthall found him 
self surrounded by the small remnant of his 
men. The Confederates made one more effort 
to advance, but it was useless. ‘lhe line was 
borne back, and finally retreated ; but when it 
went down the slope, Walthall and Lieuten- 
ant Ransome had Little Compton between 
them. He was a prisoner. Just how it all 
happened, no one of the three could describe, 
but Little Compton was carried into the Con 
federate lines. He was wounded in the shoul- 
der and in the arm, and the ball that shat- 
tered his arm shattered Walthall’s arm. 

They were carried to the field hospital, 
where Walthall insisted that Little Compton’s 
wounds should be looked after first. ‘The re- 
sult was that Walthall lost his left arm and 
Compton his right, and then, when by some 
special interposition of Providence they es- 
caped gangrene and other results of imperfect 
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surgery and bad nursing, they went to Rich- 
mond, where Walthall’s money and influence 
secured them comfortable quarters. 

Hillsborough had heard of all this in a vague 
way,— indeed, a rumor of it had been printed 
in the Rockville Vade Mecum,— but the gen- 
erals and commanders in consultation at Per- 
due’s Corner were astonished one day when 
the stage-coach set down at the door of the 
tavern a tall, one-armed gentleman in gray, 
and a short, one-armed gentleman in blue. 

“By the livin’ Lord!” exclaimed Major 
Jimmy Bass, “if that ain’t Jack Walthall! 
And you may put out my two eyes if that 
ain’t Litthke Compton! Why, shucks, boys!” 
he exclaimed, as he waddled across the street, 
‘I'd ’a’ know’d you anywheres. I’m a little 
short-sighted, and I’m mighty nigh took off wi’ 
the dropsy, but I’d ‘a’ know’d you anywheres.” 

There were handshakings and congratula- 
tions from everybody in the town. The clerks 
and merchants deserted their stores to greet 
the new-comers, and there seemed to be a gen- 
eral jubilee. For weeks Captain Jack Walthall 
was compelled to tell his Gettysburg story 
over and over again, frequently to the same 
hearers, and, curiously enough, there was never 
a murmur of dissent when he told how Little 
Compton had insisted on wearing his Federal 
uniform. 

“Great Jiminy Craminy!” Major Jimmy 
Bass would exclaim ; “don’t we all know Little 
Compton like a book? And ain’t he gota 
right to wear his own duds?” 

Rockville, like every other railroad town in 
the South at that period, had become the site 
of a Confederate hospital, and sometimes the 
hangers-on and convalescents paid brief visits 
of inspection to the neighboring villages. On 
one occasion a little squad of them made their 
appearance on the streets of Hillsborough, and 
made a good-natured attempt to fraternize 
with the honest citizens who gathered daily at 
Perdue’s Corner. While they were thus en- 
gaged, Littke Compton, arrayed in his blue 
uniform, passed down the street. ‘The visitors 
made some inquiries, and Major Bass gave 
them a very sympathetic history of Little 
Compton, Evidently they failed to appreciate 
the situation, for one of them, a tall Mississip- 
pian, stretched himself and remarked to his 
companions : 

“ Boys, when we go, we'll just about lift that 
feller and take him along. He belongs in 
Andersonville — that’s where he belongs.” 

Major Bass looked at the tall Mississippian 
and smiled. 

“T reckon you must ’a’ been mighty sick over 
yander,” said the major, indicating Rockville. 

“Well, yes,” said the Mississippian; “ I’ve 
had a pretty tough time.” 
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“ And you ain’t strong yet,” the Major wert 
on. 
“Well, I’m able to get about right lively,” 
said the other. 

“ Strong enough to go to war?” 

“Oh, well, not — not just yet.” 

“ Well, then,” said the major, in his bluntest 


tone, “ you better be mighty keerful of yourself 


in this town. If you ain’t strong enough to go 
to war, you better let Littlhe Compton alone.” 

The tall Mississippian and his friends took 
the hint, and Littke Compton continued to 
wear his blue uniform unmolested. About 
this time Atlanta fell, and there were vague 
rumors in the air, chiefly among the negroes, 
that Sherman’s army would march down and 
capture Hillsborough, which, by the assembly 
of generals at Perdue’s Corner, was regarded 
as a strategic point. ‘These vague rumors 
proved to be correct ; and by the time the first 
frosts fell, Perdue’s Corner had reason to be- 
lieve that General Sherman was marching 
down on Hillsborough. Dire rumors of fire, 


rapine, and pillage preceded the approach of 


the Federal army, and it may well be supposed 
that these rumors spread consternation in the 
air. Major Bass professed to believe that 
General Sherman would be “ surroundered ” 
and captured before his troops reached middle 
Georgia, but the three columns, miles apart, 
continued their march unopposed. 

It was observed that during this period of 
doubt, anxiety, and terror Little Compton was 
on the alert. He appeared to be nervous and 
restless. His conduct was so peculiar that 
some of the more suspicious citizens of the 
region predicted that he had been playing 
the part of a spy, and that he was merely wait 
ing for the advent of Sherman’s army in order 
to point out where his acquaintances had 
concealed their treasures. 

One fine morning a company of Federal 
troopers rode into Hillsborough. They were 
met by Little Compton, who had borrowed 
one of Jack Walthall’s horses for just such an 
occasion. The cavalcade paused in the public 
square, and, after a somewhat prolonged con- 
sultation with Little Compton, rode on in the 
direction of Rockville. During the day small 
parties of foragers made their appearance. 
Little Compton had some trouble with these, 
but, by hurrying hither and thither, he man- 
aged to prevent any depredations. He even 
succeeded in convincing the majority of them 
that they owed some sort of respect to that 
small town. There was one obstinate fellow, 
however, who seemed determined to prose- 
cute his search for valuables. He was a 
German who evidently did not understand 
English. 

In the confusion Little Compton lost sight 
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of the German, though he had determined to 
keep an eye on him. It was not long before 
he heard of him again, for one of the Wal- 
thall negroes came running across the public 
square, showing by voice and gesture that he 
was very much alarmed. 

“Marse Compton! Marse Compton!” he 
cried, “ you better run up ter Marse Jack’s, 
kaze one er dem mens is gwine in dar whar ole 
Miss is, en ef he do dat, he gwine ter git 
hurted!” 

Litthe Compton hurried to the Walthall 
place, and he was just in time to see Jack rush- 
ing the German down the wide flight of steps 
that led to the veranda, What might have 
happened no one can say; what did happen 
may be briefly told. ‘The German, his face in- 
flamed with passion, had seized his gun, which 
had been left outside, and was aiming at Jack 
Walthall, whostood on the steps, cool and erect. 
An exclamation of mingled horror and in- 
dignation from Littlke Compton attracted the 
German’s attention and caused him to turn his 
head, This delay probably saved Jack Wal- 
thall’s life, for the German, thinking that a 
comrade was coming to his aid, leveled his gun 
again and fired, But Little Compton had seized 
the weapon near the muzzle and wrested it 
around. ‘The bullet, instead of reaching its 
target, tore its way through Compton’s empty 
sleeve. In another instant the German was 
covered by Compton’srevolver. Thehand that 
held it was steady, and the eyes that glanced 
along its shining barrel fairly blazed. The 
German dropped his gun. All trace of pas- 
sion disappeared from his face ; and presently, 
seeing that the crisis had passed, so far as he 
was concerned, he wheeled in his tracks, 
gravely saluted Little Compton, and made off 
at a double-quick. 

“ You mustn't think hard of the boys, Jack, 
on account of that chap. ‘They understand 
the whole business, and they are going to 
take care of this town.” , 

And they did. The army came marching 
along presently, and the stragglers found 
Hillsborough patrolled by a detachment of 
cavalry. Walthall and Little Compton stood 
on the wide steps and reviewed this imposing 
array as it passed before them. ‘The tall Con 
federate, in his uniform of gray, rested his one 
hand affectionately on the shoulder of the 
stout little man in blue, and on the bosom of 
each was pinned an empty sleeve. Uncon- 
sciously, they made an impressive picture. 
The Commander, grim, gray, and resolute, 
observed it with sparkling eyes. ‘The specta- 
cle was so unusual —so utterly opposed to 
the logic of events—that he stopped with 
his staff long enough to hear Little Compton 
tell his story. He was a grizzled, aggressive 
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man, this Commander, but his face lighted up Perhaps he did. Perhaps he dreamed that 
wonderfully at the recital. what he had seen and heard was prophetic of 
“ Well, you know this sort of thing doesn’t the days to come, when peace and fraternity 
end the war, boys,” he said, as he shook hands should seize upon the land, and bring unity, 
with Walthall and Litthke Compton; “ but I happiness, and prosperity to the people. 


shall sleep better to-night.” 


Joel Chandler Harris. 





“FOR IT KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH.” 


a yeny the mole, from his night underground, call the beasts from the day-glare to flee; 
WY Shall the owl charge the birds: “I am wise. Go to! Seek the shadows with me!” 
Shall a man bind his eyes and exclaim: “ It is vain that men weary to see” ? 

Let him walk in the gloom, whoso will. Peace be with him! But whence is his right 
‘To assert that the world is in darkness, because he has turned from the light ? 

Or to seek to o’ershadow my day with the pall of his self-chosen night ? 


I have listened, like David’s great son, to the voice of the beast and the bird ; 
To the voice of the trees and the grass,— yea, a voice from the stones I have heard ; 
And the sun and the moon, and the stars in their courses, reécho the word ! 


And one word speak the bird and the beast, and the hyssop that springs in the wall, 
And the cedar that lifts its proud head upon Lebanon, stately and tall, 

And the rocks, and the sea, and the stars:—and “ Know!” is the message of all. 
For the answer has ever been nigh unto him who would question and learn ;— 
How to bring the stars near to his gaze ;—in what orbits the planets must turn ;— 
Why the apple must fall from the bough ;— what the fuel that sun-fires burn. 


Whence came life? In the rocks is it writ, and no Finger hath graven it there ? 
Whence came light? Did its motions arise without bidding ? Will science declare 
That the law ruling all hath upsprung from Nomind, that abideth Nowhere ? 











“Yea, | know!” cried the true man of old. And whosoe’er wills it may know. 
“ My Redeemer existeth!” I seek for'a sign of his presence, and lo, 
As he spoke to the light, and it was,— so he speaks to my soul, and I know! 


tea be Fy $s ee 


Solomon Solis-Cohen. 
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‘i. repeal of the Missouri Compromise at 
Douglas’s instigation, and the consequent 
loss of the Democratic majority in Congress, 
have been described. ‘To follow closely the 
chain of events, we must now examine its effect 
upon the political fortunes of that powerful 
leader in his own State of Illinois, In this the 
reader will be materially aided by a prelimi- 
nary glance at some of the characteristics and 
sentiments of the people of that State. 

The extreme length of Illinois from north 
to south is three hundred and eighty-five 
miles; in geographical situation it extends 
from the latitude of Massachusetts and New 
York to that of Kentucky and Virginia. The 
great westward stream of emigration in the 
United States has generally followed the par- 
allels of latitude. ‘The pioneers planted their 
new homes as nearly as might be in a climate 
like the one they had left. In process of time, 
therefore, northern Illinois became peopled 
with settlers from northern or free States, 
bringing their antislavery traditions and feel 
ings ; southern IIlinois, with those from south- 
ern or slave States, who were as naturally pro 
slavery. The Virginians and Kentuckians 


readily became converts to the thrift and 
order of free society; but as a class they 
never gave up or conquered their intense 
hatred of antislavery convictions based on 
merely moral grounds, and which they com 
prehensively and somewhat indiscriminately 
stigmatized as “abolitionism.” Impelled by 
this hatred the lawless elements of the com- 
munity were often guilty of persecution and 
violence in minor forms, and in 1837, as al- 
ready related, it prompted the murder of 
Lovejoy in the city of Alton by a mob, for 
persisting in his right to publish his antislavery 
convictions, ‘This is its gravest crime. But a 
narrow spirit of intolerance extending even 
down to the Rebellion kept on the statute 
books a series of acts prohibiting the settle 
ment of free blacks in the State. 

It was upon this field of radically diverse 
sentiment that in the year 1854 Douglas’s 
sudden project of repeal fell like a thunder 
bolt out of a clear sky. A Democratic gov- 
ernor had been chosen two years before; a 
Democratic Legislature, « alled together to « on- 
sider merely local and economic questions, 
was sitting in extra session at Springfield. 
here was doubt and consternation over the 
new issue. ‘The governor and other prudent 
partisans avoided a public committal. But 
the silence could not be long maintained. 
Douglas was a despotic party leader, and 
President Pierce had made the Nebraska bill 
an administration question, Above all, in 
Illinois, as elsewhere, the people at once took 
up the discussion, and reluctant politicians 
were compelled to avow themselves. ‘The 
Nebraska bill with its repealing clause had 
been before the « ountry some three weeks and 
was yet pending in Congress when a member 
of the Illinois Legislature introduced resolu- 
tions indorsing it. Three Democratic State 
senators, two from northern and one from 
central Illinois, had the courage to rise and 
oppose the resolutions in vigorous and start 
ling speeches. They were N. B, Judd of 
Chicago, B. C. Cook of La Salle, and John M. 
Palmer of Macoupin. This was an unusual 
party phenomenon and had its share in hasten- 
ing the general agitation throughout the 
State. Only two or three other members took 


* Copyright by J. G. Nicolay and John Hay, 1886, All rights reserved. 
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part in the discussion ; the Democrats avoided 


the issue; the Whigs hoped to profit by the 


dissension. ‘There was the usual rush of 
amendments and of parliamentary strategy, 
and the indorsing resolutions which finally 
passed in both Houses in ambiguous language 
and by diminished vote were therefore shorn 
of much of their political significance. 

Party organization was strong in Illinois, 
and for the greater part, as the popular discus 
sion proceeded, the Democrats sustained and 
the Whigs opposed the new measure. In the 
northern counties, where the antislavery sen 
timent was general, there were a few successful 
efforts to disband the old parties and create a 
combined opposition under the new name of 
Republicans. This, it wassoon apparent, would 
make serious inroads on the existing Demo 
cratic majority. Butan alarming counter-move 
ment in the central counties, which formed the 
Whig stronghold, soon began to show itself. 
Douglas’s violent denunciation of “ abolition 
ists” and “ abolitionism” appealed with sin- 
gular power to Whigs from slave States. The 
party was without a national leader; Clay had 
died two years before, and Douglas made 
skillful quotations from the great statesman’s 
speeches to bolster up his new propagandism 
In Congress only a little handful of Southern 
Whigs opposed the repeal, and even these did 
not dare place their opposition on antislavery 
grounds. And especially the familiar voice and 
example of the neighboring Missouri Whigs 
were given unhesitatingly to the support of the 
Douglas scheme. Under these combined in- 
fluences one or two erratic but rather promi- 
nent Whigs in central Illinois declared their 
adherence to Nebraskaism, and raised the hope 
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that the Democrats would regain in the center 
and south all they might lose in the northern 
half of the State. 

One additional circumstance had its effect 
on public opinion. As has been stated, in the 
opposition to Douglas’s repeal the few avowed 
abolitionists and the many pronounced Free- 
soilers, displaying unwonted activity, came sud- 
denly into the foreground to rouse and organ- 
ize public opinion, making it seem for the 
moment that they had really assumed leader- 
ship and control in politics. ‘This class of men 
had long been held up to public odium, Some 
of them had, indeed, on previous occasions used 
intemperate and offensive language; but more 
generally they were denounced upon a gross 
misrepresentation of their utterance and pur- 
pose. It so happened that they were mostly 
of Democratic antecedents, which gave them 
great influence among antislavery Democrats, 
but made their advice and argument exceed- 
ingly distasteful in strong Whig counties and 
communities. ‘The fact that they now became 
more prudent, conciliatory, and practical in 
their speeches and platforms did not immedi- 
ately remove existing prejudice against them. 
A few of these appeared in Illinois. Cassius 
M. Clay published a letter in which he advo 
cated the fusion of anti- Nebraska voters upon 
“ Benton, Seward, Hale, or any other good citi- 
zen,” and afterwards made a series of speeches 
in Illinois. When he came to Springfield, the 
Democratic officers in charge refused him the 
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use of the rotunda of the State House, a circum- 
stance, however, which only served todraw him 
a larger audience in a neighboring grove. Lat- 
er in the summer Giddings and Chase of Ohio 
made a political tour through the State, and 
at Springfield the future Secretary and Chief- 
Justice addressed an unsympathetic audience 
of a few hundreds in the dingy little court- 
house, almost unheralded, save by the epithets 
of the Democratic newspapers. A few local 
speakers of this class, of superior address and 
force, now also began to signalize themselves 
by a new-born zeal and anattractive eloquence. 
Conspicuous among these was Owen Lovejoy 
of northern Illinois, brother of the man who 
for opinion’s sake had been so shamefully 
murdered at Alton. 

While thus in the northern half of Illinois the 
public condemnation of Douglas’s repeal was 
immediate and sweeping, the formation of op- 
position to it was tentative and slow in the cen- 
traland southern counties, where among Whigs 
of southern birth it proceeded rather upon 
party feeling than upon moral conviction. The 
new question struck through party lines in such 
a manner as toconfuse and perplex the masses, 
But the issue would not be postponed. This 
was the year for electing Congressmen, and the 
succession of events rather than the leadership 
of politicians gradually shaped the campaign. 

After a most exciting parliamentary struggle 
the repeal was carried through Congress in 
May. Encouraged by this successful domina- 
tion over Representatives and Senators, Doug 
las prepared to force its unquestioned accept 
ance by the people. “I hear men now say,” 
said he, “ that they are willing to acquiesce in 
it... . It is not sufficient that they shall not 
seek to disturb Nebraska and Kansas; but 
they must acquiesce also in the principle.”* In 
the slave States this was an easy task. The 
most prominent Democrat who had voted 
against the Nebraska bill was ‘Thomas H. 
Benton. The election in Missouri was held in 
August, and Benton was easily beaten by a 
Whig who was as fierce for repeal as Doug- 
las himself. In the free States the case was 
altogether different. In Illinois the Demo 
crats gradually, but at last with a degree of 
boldness, shouldered the dangerous dogma. 
The main body of the party rallied under 
Douglas, excepting a serious defection in the 
north; on the other hand, the Whigs in a body 
declared against him, but were weakened by 
a scattering desertion in the center and south. 
Meanwhile both retained their distinctive party 
names and organizations. 

Congress adjourned early in August, but 

* Douglas’s speech before the Union Democratic Club 
of New York, June 3d, 1854. New York “ Herald,” 
June 5th, 1854. 


Douglas delayed his return to Illinois. ‘The 
first of September had come, when it was an 
nounced he would return to his home in 
Chicago. This was an antislavery city, and the 
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current of popular condemnation and exaspera 
tion was running strongly against him. Public 
meetings of his own former party friends had 
denounced him. Street rowdies had burned 
him in effigy. ‘The opposition papers charged 
him with skulking and being afraid to meet 
his constituents. On the afternoon of his 
coming many flags in the city and on the ship 
ping in the river and harbor were hung at half 
mast. At sunset sundry city bells were tolled 
for an hour to signify the public mourning at 
his downfall. When he mounted the platform 
at night to address a crowd of some five thou, 
sand listeners he was surrounded by a litth 
knot of personal friends, but the audience be 

fore him was evidently cold if not actively 
hostile. 

He began his speech, defending his course 
as well as he could. He claimed that the 
slavery question was forever settled by his 
great principle of popular sovereignty, which 
took it out of Congress and gave it to the 
people of the territories to decide as they 
pleased. ‘The crowd heard him in sullen si 
lence for three-quarters of an hour, when their 
patience gave out, and they began to ply him 
with questions. He endured their fire of in 
terrogatory for a little while ull he lost his 
own temper. Excited outcry followed angry 
repartee. ‘Thrust and rejoinder were mingled 
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with cheers and hisses. ‘The mayor, who pre- 
sided, tried to calm the assemblage, but the 
passions of the crowd would brook no control. 
Douglas, of short, sturdy build and imperious 
and controversial nature, stood his ground 
courageously, with flushed and lowering coun- 
tenance hurling defiance at his interrupters, 
calling them a mob, and shaking his fist in 
their faces; in reply the crowd groaned, 
hooted, yelled, and made the din of Pande 
monium. ‘The tumultuous proceeding con 
tinued until half-past ten o’clock at night, when 
the baffled orator was finally but very reluc 
tantly persuaded by his friends to give up th 
contest and leave the stand. It was trum 
peted abroad by the Democratic newspapers 
that “in the order-loving, law-abiding aboli 
tion-ridden city of Chicago, Illinois’s great 
statesman and representative in the United 
States Senate was cried down and refused the 
privilege of speaking” ; * and as usual the inde- 
cent intolerance produced its natural reaction. 
But now a new actor came forward on the 
political stage in central Illinois; or rather, 
an old favorite reappeared. ‘This was Abra 
ham Lincoln, Since his return to Springfield 
from his single term of service in Congress, 
1847 to 1849, though by no means entirely 
withdrawn from politics, his active work had 
been greatly diminished. His congressional 
life had largely increased the horizon of his 
observation. Perhaps it had also extended 
the bounds of his ambition. He had doubt 
less discovered many of his own defects, and 
not unlikely had diligently sought to remedy 
them. The period following had for him been 
years of work, study, and reflection. His pro 
fession of law had become a deeper science 


*“ State Register,” Sept. 4th, 1854. 
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and a higher responsibility. His practice, re- 
ceiving his undivided attention, brought him 
more important and more remunerative cases. 
Losing nothing of his genial humor, his char- 
acter took on the dignity of a graver manhood. 
He was still the center and the idol of every 
social group he encountered, whether on the 
street or in the parlor. Serene and buoyant 
of temper, cordial and winning of language, 
charitable and tolerant of opinion, his very 
presence diffused a glow of confidence and 
kindness. Wherever he went he left an ever- 
widening ripple of smiles, jests, and laughter. 
His radiant good fellowship was beloved and 
sought alike by political opponents and parti- 
san friends. His sturdy and delicate integrity, 
recognized far and wide, had long since won 
him the blunt but hearty sobriquet of “ Hon- 
est Old Abe.” But it became noticeable that 
of late years he was less among the crowd and 
more in the solitude of his office or his study, 
and that he seemed ever in haste to leave the 
eager circle he was entertaining. 

It was in the midsummer of 1854 that we 
find him reappearing upon the stump in cen- 
tral Illinois. The rural population always 
welcomed his oratory, made up of ready wit, 
apt illustration, simple statement, forcible 
logic. His diction was familiar to the ear, his 
stories were racy of the soil. He never lacked 
for invitations to address the public. His first 
speeches on the new and all-absorbing topic 
were made in the neighboring towns, and in 
the counties adjoining his own. ‘Towards the 
end of August the candidates for Congress in 
that district were, in Western phrase, “ on the 
track.” Yates, afterwards one of the famous 
* war governors,” sought a reélection as a 
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Whig. Harris as a Douglas-Democrat strove 
to supplant him. Local politics became act- 
ive, and Lincoln was sent for in all directions 
to address the people. When he went, how- 
ever, he distinctly announced that he did not 
purpose to take up his time with this personal 
and congressional controversy. His intention 
was to discuss the principles of the Nebraska 
bill. 

Once launched upon this theme, men were 
surprised to find him imbued with a new and 
unwonted. seriousness. They heard from his 
lips fewer anecdotes and more history. Care- 
less listeners who came to laugh at his jokes 
sat spell-bound by the strong current of his 
reasoning and the flashes of his earnest elo- 
quence, and were lifted up by the range and 
tenor of his argument into a fresher and purer 
political atmosphere. The new discussion was 
fraught with deeper questions than the im- 
provement of the Sangamon, protective tariffs, 
or the origin of the Mexican war. Down 
through incidents of legislation, through his- 
tory of government, even underlying cardinal 
maxims of political philosophy, it touched the 
very bed-rock of primary human rights. Such 
a subject furnished material for the inborn 
gifts of the speaker, his intuitive logic, his im- 
pulsive patriotism, his pure and poetical con- 
ception of legal and moral justice. 

Douglas, since his popular rebuff at Chi- 
cago on September 1st, had begun, after a few 
days of delay and rest, a tour of speech- 
making southward through the State. At 
these meetings he had at least a respectful 
hearing, and as he neared central Illinois the 
reception accorded him became more enthu- 
siastic. The chief interest of the campaign 
finally centered in a sort of political tourna- 
ment which took place at the capital, Spring- 
field, during the first week of October; the 
State Agricultural Fair having called together 
great crowds, and among them the prin- 
cipal politicians of Illinois. This was Lin- 
coln’s home, in a strong Whig county, and in 
a part of the State where that party had 
hitherto found its most compact and trust- 
worthy forces. As yet Lincoln had made but a 
single speech here on the Nebraska question. 
Of the Federal appointments under the Ne- 
braska bill, Douglas secured two for Illinois, 
one of which, the office of surveyor-general, 
he had caused to be given to John Calhoun, 
the same man who, in the pioneer days twenty 
years before, was county surveyor in Sanga- 
mon and had employed Abraham Lincoln as 
his deputy. He was also the same who three 
years later received the sobriquet of “ John 
Candlebox Calhoun,” having acquired unen- 
viable notoriety from his reputed connection 
with the “ Cincinnati Directory” and “ Can- 
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dlebox ” election frauds in Kansas, and with 
the famous Lecompton Constitution. Calhoun 
was still in Illinois doing campaign work in 
propagating the Nebraska faith. He was rec- 
ognized as a man of considerable professional 
and political talent, and had made a speech in 
Springfield to which Lincoln had replied. It 
was, however, merely a casual and local affair 
and was not described or reported by the 
newspapers. 

The meetings at the State Fair were of a 
different character. The audiences were com- 
posed of leading active men from nearly all 
the counties of the State. Though the discus- 
sion of party questions had been going on all 
the summer with more or less briskness, yet 
such was the general confusion in politics 
that many honest and intelligent voters and 
even leaders were still undecided in their 
opinions. The fair continued nearly a whole 
week. Douglas made a speech on the first 
day, Tuesday, October 3d. Lincoln replied to 
him on the following day, October 4th. Doug- 
las made a rejoinder, and on that night and 
the succeeding day and night a running fire 
of debate ensued, in which John Calhoun, 
Judge Trumbull, Judge Sidney Breese, Col- 
onel E. D. Taylor, and perhaps others took 
part. 

Douglas’s‘speech was doubtless intended by 
him and expected by his friends to be the 
principal and the conclusive argument of the 
occasion. But by this time the Whig party of 
the central counties, though shaken by the 
disturbing features of the Nebraska question, 
had nevertheless re-formed its lines, and as- 
sumed the offensive to which its preponderant 
numbers entitled it, and resolved not to sur- 
render either its name or organization. In 
Sangamon county, its strongest men, Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen T. Logan, were made 
candidates for the Legislature. The term of 
Douglas’s colleague in the United States Sen- 
ate, General James Shields, was about to ex- 
pire, and the new Legislature would choose 
his successor. ‘To the war of party principles 
was therefore added the incentive of a brill- 
iant official prize. The Whigs were keenly 
alive to this chance and its influence upon 
their possible ascendency in the State. 

Lincoln’s Whig friends had therefore seen 
his reappearance in active discussion with 
unfeigned pleasure. Of old they knew his pe- 
culiar hold and influence upon the people and 
his party. His few speeches in the adjoining 
counties had once more shown them his ma- 
turing intellect, his expanding power in de- 
bate. Acting upon himself, this renewed 
practice on the stump crystallized his thoughts 
and brought method to his argument. The 
opposition newspapers had accused him of 
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“mousing about the libraries in the State 
House.” The charge was true. Where others 
were content to take statements at second 
hand, he preferred to verify citations as well 
as to find new ones. His treatment of his 
theme was therefore not only bold but 
original. . 

By a sort of common consent he was looked 
to, to answer Douglas’s speech. This was no 
light task, and no one knew it better than 
Lincoln. Douglas’s real ability was, and re- 
mains, unquestioned. In many qualities of in- 
tellect he was truly the “ Little Giant” which 
popular fancy nicknamed him. It was no 
mere chance that raised the Vermont cabinet- 
maker’s apprentice from a penniless stranger 
in Illinois in 1833 to a formidable competitor 
for supreme leadership in the great Democratic 
party of the nation in 1852. When after the 
lapse of a quarter of a century we measure 
him with the veteran chiefs whom he aspired 
to supplant, we see the substantial basis of his 
confidence and ambition. His great error of 
statesmanship aside, he stands forth more than 
the peer of associates who underrated his 
power and looked askance at his pretensions. 
In the six years of perilous party conflict which 
followed, every conspicuous party rival disap- 
peared in obscurity, disgrace, or rebellion. 
Battling while others feasted, sowing where 
others reaped, abandoned by his allies and 
persecuted by his friends, Douglas alone 
emerged from the fight with loyal faith and 
unshaken courage, bringing with him through 
treachery, defeat, and disaster the unflinching 
allegiance and enthusiastic admiration of 
nearly three-fifths of the rank and file of the 
once victorious army of Democratic voters. 
He had not only proved himself its most trust- 
worthy guide and most gallant chief, but as 
a final crown of merit he led his still powerful 
contingent of followers to a patriotic defense 
of the Constitution and government which 
some of his unworthy compeers put into such 
mortal jeopardy. 

We find him here at the beginning of this 
severe conflict in the full flush of hope and 
ambition. He was winning in personal man- 
ner, brilliant in debate, aggressive in party 
strategy. To this he added an adroitness in 
evasion and false logic perhaps never equaled, 
and in his defense of the Nebraska measure 
this questionable but convenient gift was ever 
his main reliance. Besides, his long official 
career gave to his utterances the stamp and 
glitter of oracular statesmanship. But while 
Lincoln knew all Douglas’s strong points he 
was no less familiar with his weak ones. They 
“had come to central Illinois about the same 
time, and had in a measure grown up to- 
gether. Socially they were on friendly terms; 
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politically they had been opponents for twenty 
years. At the bar, in the Legislature, and on 
the stump they had often met and measured 
strength. Each therefore knew the temper of 
the other’s steel no less than every joint in his 
armor. 

It was a peculiarity of the early West — 
perhaps it pertains to all primitive communi- 
ties — that the people retained a certain frag- 
ment of the chivalric sentiment, a remnant 
of the instinct of hero-worship. As the ruder 
athletic sports faded out, as shooting-matches, 
wrestling-matches, horse-races, and kindred 
games fell into disuse, political debate became, 
in a certain degree, their substitute. But the 
principle of championship, while it yielded 
high honor and consideration to the victor, 
imposed upon him the corresponding obliga- 
tion to recognize every opponent and accept 
every challenge. To refuse any contest, to 
plead any privilege, would be instant loss of 
prestige. This supreme moment in Lincoln’s 
career, this fateful turning of the political tide, 
found him fully prepared for the new battle, 
equipped by reflection and research to permit 
himself to be pitted against the champion of 
Democracy — against the very author of the 
raging storm of parties; and it displays his 
rare self-confidence and consciousness of high 
ability to venture to attack such an antagonist 
at such a time. 

Douglas made his speech, according to no- 
tice, on the first day of the fair, Tuesday 
October 3d. “I will mention,” said he in his 
opening remarks, “that it is understood by 
some gentlemen that Mr. Lincoln, of this 
city, is expected to answer me. If this is the 
understanding, I wish that Mr. Lincoln would 
step forward and let us arrange some plan 
upon which to carry out this discussion.” Mr. 
Lincoln was not there at the moment, and the 
arrangement could not then be made. Unpro- 
pitious weather had brought the meeting to 
the Representative’s Hall in the State House, 
which was densely packed. The next day 
found the same hall filled as before to hear 
Mr. Lincoln. Douglas occupied a seat just in 
front of him and in his rejoinder he explained 
that “my friend Mr. Lincoln expressly in- 
vited me to stay and hear him speak to-day, as 
he heard me yesterday, and to answer and de- 
fend myself as best I could. I here thank him 
for his courteous offer.” The occasion greatly 
equalized the relative standing of the cham- 
pions. The familiar surroundings, the pres- 
ence and hearty encouragement of his friends, 
put Lincoln in his best vein. His bubbling 
humor, his perfect temper, and above all the 
overwhelming current of his historical arraign- 
ment extorted the admiration of even his 
political enemies. “‘ His speech was four hours 
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in length,” wrote one of these, * “ and was con- 
ceived and expressed in a most happy and 
pleasant style, and was received with abun- 
dant applause. At times he made statements 
which brought Senator Douglas to his feet, 
and then good-humored passages of wit 
created much interest and enthusiasm.” All 
reports plainly indicate that Douglas was as- 
tonished and disconcerted at this unexpected 
display of oratorical power, and that he strug- 
gled vainly through a two hours’ rejoinder to 
break the force of Lincoln’s victory in the 
debate. Lincoln had hitherto been the fore- 
most man in his district. That single effort 
made him the leader in his State. 

The fame of this success brought Lincoln 
urgent calls from all the places where Doug- 
las was advertised or expected to make a 
speech. Accordingly, twelve days afterwards, 
October 16th, they once more met in debate, 
at Peoria. Lincoln, as before, gave Douglas 
the opening and closing speech, explaining 
that he was willing to yield this advantage 
in order to secure a hearing from the Demo- 
ocratic portion of his listeners. The audience 
was a large one, but not so representative in 
its character as that at Springfield. The occa- 
sion is made memorable, however, by the fact 
that when Lincoln returned home he wrote 
out and published his speech. We have there- 
fore the exact and revised text of his argu- 
ment, and are able to estimate its character 
and value. Marking as it does with unmistak- 
able precision a step in the second period of 
his intellectual development, it deserves the 
careful attention of the student of his life. 

After the lapse of a quarter of a century the 
critical reader still finds it a model of brevity, 
directness, terse diction, exact and lucid his- 
torical statement, and full of logical proposi- 
tions so short and so strong as to resemble 
mathematical axioms. Above allit is pervaded 
by an elevation of thought and aim that lifts it 
out of the commonplace of mere party contro- 
versy. Comparing it with his later speeches, 
we find it to contain not only the argument of 
the hour, but the premonition of the broader 
issues into which the new struggle was destined 
soon to expand. 

The main, broad current of his reasoning 
was to vindicate and restore the policy of the 
fathers of the country in the restriction of 
slavery ; but running through this like athread 
of gold was the demonstration of the essential 
injustice and immorality of the system. 


“This declared indifference,” said he, “ but, as I 
must think, covert zeal for the spread of slavery, I can- 
not but hate. I hate it because of the monstrous in- 
justice of slavery itself. I hate it because it deprives 


* Correspondence “ Missouri Republican,” October 
6th, 1854. 
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our republican example of its just influence in the 
world; enables the enemies of - institutions with 
plausibility to taunt us as hypocrites ; causes the real 
friends of freedom to doubt our sincerity; and espe- 
cially because it forces so many really good men among 
ourselves into an open war with the very fundamental 
principles of civil liberty, criticising the Declaration 
of Independence and insisting, that there is no right 
principle of action but self-interest. 


“The doctrine of self-government is right,— abso 
lutely and eternally right,— but it has no just applica- 
tion as here attempted. Or perhaps I should rather 
say that whether it has such just application, depends 
upon whether a negro is not, or is, a man. If he is not 
a man, in that case he who is a man may as a matter of 
self-government do just what he pleases with him. 
But if the negro is a man, is it not to that extent a 
total destruction of self-government to say that he too 
shall not govern himself? When the white man gov- 
erns himself, that is self-government; but when he 
governs himself and also governs another man, that is 
more than self-government — that is despotism. 


“ What I do say is, that no man is good enough to 
govern another man without that other’s consent. 


“The master not only governs the slave without his 
consent, but he governs him by a set of rules alto- 
gether different from those which he prescribes for 
himself. Allow all the governed an equal voice in the 
government; that, and that only, is self-government. 


“Slavery is founded in the selfishness of man’s nature 
— opposition to it in his love of justice. These prin- 
ciples are an eternal antagonism ; and when brought 
into collision so fiercely as slavery extension brings 
them, shocks and throes and convulsions must cease- 
lessly follow. Repeal the Missouri Compromise — 
repeal all compromise — repeal the Declaration of 
Independence — repeal all past history—still you 
cannot repeal human nature. 


“1 particularly object to the new position which the 
avowed princi he of this Nebraska ioe gives to slav- 
ery in the body politic. I object to it because it as- 
sumes that there can be moral right in the enslaving 
of one man by another. I object to it as a dangerous 
dalliance for a free people,—a sad evidence that feel- 
ing prosperity, we forget right,— that liberty as a prin- 
ciple we have ceased to revere. 


“ Little by little, but steadily as man’s march to the 
rave, we have been giving up the old for the new 
aith. Near eighty yearsago we began by declaring that 
all men are equated equals; but now from that begin- 
ning we have run down to the other declaration that 
for some men to enslave others is a ‘ sacred right o 
self-government.’ These principles cannot stand to- 
gether. They are as opposite as God and mammon. 


“Our Republican robe is soiled and trailed in the 
dust. Let us repurify it. Let us turn and wash it 
white, in the spirit if not the blood of the Revolution. 
Let us turn slavery from its claims of ‘moral right’ 
back upon its existing legal rights, and its arguments 
of ‘necessity.’ Let us return it to the position our 
fathers gave it, and there let it rest in peace. Let us 
readopt the Declaration of Independence, and the 
wractices and policy which harmonize with it. Let 
North and South—let all Americans— let all lovers 
of liberty everywhere —join in the great and good 
work, If we do this, we shall not only have saved the 
Union, but we shall have so saved it, so as tomake and 
to keep it forever worthy of the saving. We shall 
have so saved it that the succeeding millions of free, 
happy people, the world over, shall rise up and call 
us blessed to the latest generations.” 
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The election which occurred November 7th 
resulted disastrously for Douglas. It was soon 
found that the Legislature on joint ballot 
would probably give a majority for Senator 
against Shields, the incumbent, or any other 
Democrat who had supported the Nebraska 
bill. Who might become his successor was 
more problematical. The opposition majority 
was made up of anti- Nebraska Democrats, of 
what were then called “ abolitionists ” ( Love- 
joy had been elected among these), and finally 
of Whigs, who numbered by far the largest 
portion. But these elements, except on one 
single issue, were somewhat irreconcilable. In 
this condition of uncertainty a host of candi- 
dates sprang up. There was scarcely a mem- 
ber of Congress from Illinois— indeed, scarce- 
ly a prominent man in the State of any party — 
who did not conceive the flattering dream that 
he himself might become the lucky medium 
of compromise and harmony. 

Among the Whigs, though there were other 
aspirants, Lincoln, whose speeches had con- 
tributed so much to win the election, was the 
natural and most prominent candidate. Ac- 
cording to Western custom, he addressed a 
short note to most of the Whig members elect 
and to other influential members of the party 
asking their support. Generally the replies 
were not only affirmative but cordial and even 
enthusiastic. But a dilemma now arose. Lin- 
coln had been chosen one of the members from 
Sangamon county by some six hundred and 
fifty majority. ‘The Constitution of Illinois con- 
tained a clause disqualifying members of the 
Legislature and certain other designated offi- 
cials from being elected to the Senate. Good 
lawyers generally believed this provision re- 
pugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States, and that the qualifications of Senators 
and Representatives therein prescribed could 
be neither increased nor diminished by a State. 
But the opposition had only a majority of one 
or two. If Lincoln resigned his membership 
in the Legislature this might destroy the ma- 
jority. If he refused to resign, such refusal 
might carry some member to the Democrats. 

At last, upon full deliberation, Lincoln re- 
signed his seat, relying upon the six or seven 
hundred majority in Sangamon county to elect 
another Whig. It was a delusive trust. A re- 
action in the Whig ranks against “ abolition- 
ism” suddenly set in. A listless apathy suc- 
ceeded the intense excitement and strain of 

* Their resolutions were radical for that day but not 
so extreme as was generally feared. On the slavery 


question they declared their purpose : to restore Kan- 
sas and Nebraska to the position of free territories ; 


** that as the Constitution of the United States vests in 


the States and not in Congress the power to legislate 
for the rendition of fugitives from labor, to repeal and 
entirely abrogate the fugitive slave law; to restrict 
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the summer’s canvass. Local rivalries forced 
the selection of an unpopular candidate. 
Shrewdly noting all these signs the Democrats 
of Sangamon now organized what is known 
in Western politics as a “still-hunt.” They 
made a feint of allowing the special election to 
go by default. They made no nomination. 
They permitted an independent Democrat, 
known under the sobriquet of “ Steamboat 
Smith,” to parade his own name. Up to the 
very day of election they gave no public sign, 
although they had in the utmost secrecy in- 
structed and drilled their precinct squads. On 
the morning of election the working Democrats 
appeared at every poll, distributing tickets 
bearing the name of a single candidate not 
before mentioned by any one. They were busy 
all day long spurring up the lagging and in- 
different, and bringing the aged, the infirm, 
and the distant voters in vehicles. Their ruse 
succeeded. The Whigs were taken completely 
by surprise, and in a remarkably small total 
vote, McDaniels, Democrat, was chosen by 
some sixty majority. The Whigs in other parts 
of the State were furious at the unlooked-for 
result, and the incident served greatly to com- 
plicate the senatorial canvass. 

Nevertheless it turned out that even after 
this loss the opposition to Douglas would have 
a majority on joint ballot. But how unite this 
opposition made up of Whigs, of Democrats, 
and ofso-called abolitionists? Itwasjustat that 
moment in the impending revolution of parties 
when everything was doubt, distrust, uncer- 
tainty. Only these abolitionists, ever aggres- 
sive on all slavery issues, were ready to lead off 
in new combinations, but nobody was willing 
to encounter the odium of acting with them. 
They, too, were present at the State Fair, and 
heard Lincoln reply to Douglas. At the close 
of that reply, and just before Douglas’s rejoin- 
der, Lovejoy had announced to the audience 
that a Republican State Convention would be 
immediately held in the Senate Chamber, ex- 
tending an invitation to delegates to join in 
it. But the appeal fell upon unwilling ears, 
Scarcely a corporal’s guard left the discussion. 
The Senate Chamber presented a discourag- 
ing array of empty benches. Only some twen- 
ty-six delegates were there to represent the 
great State of Illinois. Nothing daunted, they 
made their speeches and read their platform 
to each other.* Particularly, however, in their 
addresses they praised Lincoln’s great speech 
slavery to those States in which it exists; to — the 
admission of any more slave States ; to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia; to exclude slavery from 
all territories over which the General Government has 
exclusive jurisdiction, and ——s to resist the acquire- 
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ment of any more territories unless slavery shall have 
been therein forever prohibited. 
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which they had just heard, notwithstanding 
his declarations differed so essentially from 
their new-made creed. “ Ichabod raved,” said 
the Democratic organ in derision, “ and Love- 
joy swelled, and all indorsed the sentiments of 
that speech.” Not content with this, with- 
out consent or consultation, they placed Lin- 
coln’s name in the list of their State Central 
Committee. 

Matters remained in this attitude until their 
chairman called a meeting and notified Lin- 
coln to attend. In reply he sent the following 
letter of inquiry: 

“ While I have pen in hand allow me to say that I 
have been perplexed some to understand why my 
name was placed on that committee. I was not con- 
sulted on the subject, nor was I apprised of the ap- 
pointment until I discovered it by accident two or 
three weeks afterwards. I suppose my opposition to 
the principle of slavery is as strong as that of any 
member of the Republican party; but I had also sup- 
posed that the extent to which I feel authorized to 
carry that opposition practically was not at all satis- 
factory to that party. The leading men who organized 
that party were present on the 4th of October at the 
discussion between Douglas and myself at Springfield 
and had full opportunity to not misunderstand my po- 
sition. Do I misunderstand them?” * 


Whether this letter was ever replied to is 
uncertain, though improbable. No doubt it 
led to conferences during the meeting of the 
Legislature, early in the year 1855, when the 
senatorial question came on for decision. It 
has been suggested that Lincoln made dis- 
honorable concessions of principle to get the 
votes of Lovejoy and his friends. The state- 
ment is too absurd to merit serious contradic- 
tion. The real fact is that Mr. Giddings, then 
in Congress, wrote to Lovejoy and others to 
support Lincoln. Various causes delayed the 
event, but finally, on February 8th, 1855, the 
Legislature went into joint ballot. A number 
of candidates were put in nomination, but the 
contest narrowed itself down to three. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was supported by the Whigs and 
Free-soilers ; James Shields by the Douglas- 
Democrats. As between these two, Lincoln 
would have easily succeeded, had not five anti- 
Nebraska Democrats refused under any cir- 
cumstances to vote for him or any other Whig,t 


* Lincoln to Codding, Nov. 27th, 1854. MS. 

t“ All that remained of the anti-Nebraska force, 
excepting Judd, Cook, Palmer, Baker, and Allen of 
Madison, and two or three of the secret Matteson men, 
would go into caucus, and I could get the nomination 
of that caucus. But the three Senators and one of the 
two Representatives above named ‘could never vote 
for a Whig,’ and this incensed some twenty a to 
‘ think ’ they would never vote for the man of the five.” 
— [Lincoln to Hon. E. B. Washburne, February 9th, 
1855. MS.] 

Pe In the mean time our friends, with a view of de- 
taining our expected bolters, had been turning from me 
to Trumbull till he had risen to thirty-five and I had 
been reduced to fifteen. These would never desert me 
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and steadily voted during six ballots for Ly- 
man Trumbull; The first vote stood: Lincoln, 
forty-five ; Shields, forty-one ; Trumbull, five ; 
scattering, eight. Two or three Whigs had 
thrown away their votes on this first ballot, 
and though they now returned and adhered to 
him, the demoralizing example was imitated 
by various members of the coalition. On the 
sixth ballot the vote stood: Lincoln, thirty-six ; 
Shields, forty-one ; Trumbull, eight; scatter- 
ing, thirteen. 

At this stage of the proceedings the Doug- 
las-Democrats executed a change of front, 
and, dropping Shields, threw nearly their full 
strength, forty-four votes, for Governor Joel A. 
Matteson. The maneuver was not unexpected, 
for though the governor and the party news- 
papers had hitherto vehemently asserted he 
was no candidate, the political signs plainly 
contradicted such statement. Matteson had 
assumed a quasi-independent position; kept 
himself non-committal on Nebraska, and op- 
posed Douglas’s scheme of tonnage duties to 
improve Western rivers and harbors. Like the 
great majority of Western men he had risen 
from humble beginnings, and from being a 
gold-hunter, emigrant, farmer, contractor, and 
speculator had become governor. In office 
he had devoted himself specially to the eco- 
nomical and material questions of Illinois, and 
in this réle had a certain popularity with all 
classes and parties. 

The substitution of his name proved a 
shrewd and promising device. The ninth bal- 
lot gave him forty-seven votes. The opposi- 
tion under the excitement of non-partisan ap- 
peals began to break up. Of the remaining 
votes Lincoln received fifteen, Trumbull thirty- 
five, scattering one. In this critical moment 
Lincoln exhibited a generosity and a sagacity 
above the range of the mere politician’s vision. 
He urged upon his Whig friends and support- 
ers to drop his own name and join without 
hesitation or conditions in the election of 
Trumbull.{ This was putting their fidelity 
to a bitter trial. Upon every issue but the 
Nebraska bill Trumbull still avowed himself 
an uncompromising Democrat. The faction 
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except by my direction; but I became satisfied that if 
we could prevent Matteson’s election one or two bal- 
lots more, we could not possibly do so a single ballot 
after my friends should begin to return to me from 
Trumbull. So I determined to strike at once; and ac- 
cordingly advised my remaining friends to go for him, 
which they did, and lose him on that, the tenth ballot. 
Such is the way the thing was done. I think you would 
have done the same under the circumstances, though 
Judge Davis, who came down this morning, declares 
he never would have consented to the fort -seven 
[opposition] men being controlled by the five. I 
regret my defeat moderately, but am not nervous 
about it.”—[Lincoln to Washburne, February 9th, 
1855. MS.] 
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of five had been stubborn to defiance and 
disaster. ‘They would compel the mountain to 
go to Mahomet. It seemed an unconditional 
surrender of the Whig party. But such was 
Lincoln’s influence upon his adherents that 
at his request they made the sweeping sacri- 
fice, though with the lingering sorrow of men 
at the burial of a near and dear friend. ‘The 
proceedings had wasted away a long afternoon 
of most tedious suspense. Evening had come ; 
the gas was lighted in the hall, the galleries 
were filled with beautiful and eager women, 
the lobbies were packed with restless and 
nervously anxious men. All had forgotten 
the lapse of hours, their fatigue and their hun- 
ger, in the absorption of the fluctuating con- 
test. The roll-call of the tenth ballot still 
showed fifteen votes for Lincoln, thirty-six for 
Trumbull, forty-seven for Matteson. Amid 
an excitement which was becoming painful, 
and in a silence where spectators scarcely 
breathed, Judge Stephen ‘T. Logan, Lincoln’s 
nearest and warmest friend, arose and an- 
nounced the purpose of the remaining Whigs 
to decide the contest, whereupon the entire 
fifteen changed their votes to Trumbull. This 
gave him the necessary number of fifty-one, 
and elected him a Senator of the United 
States. 

At that early day an election to the United 
States Senate must have seemed to Lincoln a 
most brilliant political prize, the highest, per- 
haps, to which he then had any hopes of ever 
attaining. To school himself to its loss with 
becoming resignation, to wait hopefully during 
four years for another opportunity, to engage 
in the dangerous and difficult task of persuad- 
ing his friends to leave their old and join a 
new political party only yet dimly foreshad- 
owed, to study the chances of maintaining his 
party leadership, furnished sufficient occupa- 
tion for the leisure afforded by the necessities 
of his law practice. It is interesting to know 
that he did more; that amid the consideration 
of mere personal interests, he was vigilantly 
pursuing a study of the higher phases of the 
great moral and political struggle on which the 
nation was just entering. A letter of his written 
to a friend in Kentucky in the following year 
shows us that he had nearly reached a matur- 
ity of conviction on the nature of the slavery 
conflict — his belief that the nation could not 
permanently endure half slave and half free — 
which he did not publicly express until the be- 
ginning of his famous senatorial campaign of 
1858: 

“SPRINGFIELD, ILLS., August 15, 1855. 
“ Hon. GEo. ROBERTSON, Lexington, Ky. 

“My Dear Sir: The volume you leh for me has 

been received. I am really grateful for the honor of 


your kind remembrance, as well as for the book. The 
partial reading I have already given it has afforded 








me much of both pleasure and instruction. It was new 
to me that the exact question which led to the Missouri 
Compromise had arisen before it arose in regard to 
Missouri, and that you had taken so prominent a part 
in it. Your short but able and patriotic speech on 
that occasion has not been improved upon since by 
those holding the same views ; and, with all the lights 
you then had, the views you took appear to me as very 
reasonable. 

“ You are not a friend of slavery in the abstract. In 
that speech you spoke of ‘the peaceful extinction of 
slavery’ and used other expressions indicating your 
belief that the thing was, at some time, to have an end. 
Since then we have had thirty-six years of experience; 
and this experience has demonstrated, I think, that 
there is no peaceful extinction of slavery in prospect 
for us. The signal failure of Henry Clay and other 
good and great men, in 1849, to effect anything in fa- 
vor of gradual emancipation in Kentucky, together 
with a thousand other signs, extinguishes that hope 
utterly. On the question of liberty, as a principle, we 
are not what we have been. When we were the polit- 
ical slaves of King George, and wanted to be free, we 
called the maxim that ‘all men are created equal’ 
a self-evident truth; but now when we have grown 
fat, and have lost all dread of being slaves ourselves, 
we have become so greedy to be masters that we call 
the same maxim ‘a self-evident lie.’ The Fourth of 
July has not quite dwindled away ; it is stilla great day 
for burning fre-crackers / 

“ That spirit which desired the peaceful extinction of 
slavery has itself become extinct with the occasion 
and the men of the Revolution. Under the impulse of 
that occasion, nearly half the States adopted systems of 
emancipation at once; and it is a significant fact that 
not a single State has done the like since. So far as 
peaceful, voluntary emancipation is concerned, the con- 
dition of the negro slave in America, scarcely less ter- 
rible to the contemplation of a free mind, is now so fixed 
and hopeless of change for the better as that of the 
lost souls of the finally impenitent. The Autocrat of all 
the Russias will resign his crown and proclaim his sub- 
jects free republicans, sooner than will our American 
masters voluntarily give up their slaves. 

“ Our political problem now is, ‘Can we as a nation 
continue pee gr panel half slaves, 
and halffree?’ The problem is too mighty for me. 
May God in his mercy superintend the sation. Your 
much obliged friend, and humble servant, 

“ A, LINCOLN.” 


The reader has doubtless already noted in 
his mind the curious historical coincidence 
which so soon followed the foregoing specu- 
lative affirmation. On the day before Lin- 
coln’s first inauguration as President of the 
United States, the “ Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias,” Alexander II., by imperial decree eman- 
cipated his serfs; while six weeks after the 
inauguration, the “ American masters,” headed 
by Jefferson Davis, began the greatest war of 
modern times, to perpetuate and spread the in- 
stitution of slavery. 


THE BORDER RUFFIANS. 


THE passage of the Nebraska bill and the 
hurried extinction of the Indian title opened 
nearly fifteen million acres of public lands to 
settlement and purchase. The whole of this 
vast area was yet practically tenantless. In 
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all of Kansas there were only three military 
posts, eight or ten missions or schools attached 
to Indian reservations, and some scores of 
roving hunters and traders or squatters in the 
vicinity of a few well-known camping stations 
on the two principal emigrant and trading 
routes, one leading southward to New Mexico, 
the other northward toward Oregon. But such 
had been the interest created by the political 
excitement, and so favorable were the news- 
paper reports of the location, soil, and climate 
of the new country, that a few months sufficed 
to change Kansas from a closed and prohib- 
ited Indian reserve to the emigrant’s land of 
promise. 

Douglas’s oracular “ stump speech ” in the 
Nebraska bill transferred the struggle for 
slavery extension from Congress to the newly 
organized territories. “Come on, then, gentle- 
men of the slave States,” said Seward in a 
Senate discussion ; “ since there is no escaping 
your challenge, I accept it in behalf of Free- 
dom. We will engage in competition for the 
virgin soil of Kansas, and God give the victory 
to the side that is stronger in numbers as it is 
in right.” With fifteen millions in the North 
against ten millions in the South, the result 
could not be in doubt. 

Feeling secure in the evident advantage, the 
North, in general, trusted implicity to the or- 
dinary and natural movement of emigration. 
To the rule, however, there were a few excep- 
tions. Some members of Congress, incensed 
at the tactics of the Nebraska leaders, formed 
a Kansas Aid Society in Washington City and 
contributed money to assist emigrants.* Be- 
yond this initiatory step they do not seem to 
have had any personal participation in it, and 
its office and working operations were soon 
transferred to New York. Sundry similar or- 
ganizations were also formed by private indi- 
viduals. The most notable of these was a 
Boston company chartered in March, named 
“ The Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company.” 
The charter was soon abandoned, and the 
company reorganized June 13th, under private 
articles of association ; f and in this condition 
it became virtually the working agency of phil- 
anthropic citizens of New England, headed 
by Hon. Eli Thayer. There were several 
auxiliary societies and a few independent asso- 
ciations.{ But from what then and afterwards 
came tolight, it appears that Mr. Thayer’s soci- 
ety was the only one whose operations reached 
any degree of success deserving historical 
notice. This company gave publicity, through 
newspaper advertisements and pamphlets, 
of its willingness to organize emigrants into 
companies, to send them to Kansas in charge 

* Testimony of Hon. Daniel Mace. 
t Hale’s “ Kansas and Nebraska,” p. 229. 
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of trustworthy agents, and to obtain trans- 
portation for them at reduced rates. It also 
sent the machinery for a few saw-mills, and the 
types and presses for two or three newspapers, 
and erected a hotel or boarding-house to ac- 
commodate new-comers. It purchased and 
held only the land necessary to locate these 
business enterprises. It engaged in no specu- 
lation, paid no fare of any emigrants, and ex- 
pressly disavowed the requirement of any oath 
or pledge of political sentiment or conduct. 
All these transactions were open, honest, and 
lawful, carefully avoiding even the implication 
of moral or political wrong. 

Under the auspices of this society a pioneer 
company of about thirty persons arrived in 
Kansas in July, 1854, and founded the town 
of Lawrence.§ Other parties followed from 
time to time, sending out offshoots, but mainly 
increasing the parent settlement, until next 
to Fort Leavenworth, the principal military 
post, Lawrence became the leading town of 
the territory. The erection of the society ho- 
tel, the society saw-mills, and the establishment 
of a newspaper also gave it leadership in busi- 
ness and politics as well as population, This 
humane and praiseworthy enterprise has been 
gravely charged with the origin and responsi- 
bility of the political disorders which followed 
in Kansas. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Before it had assisted five hundred per- 
sons to their new homes, the territory had by 
regular and individual immigration, mainly 
from the Western States, acquired a population 
of 8501 souls, as disclosed by the official cen- 
sus taken after the first summer’s arrivals, and 
before those of the second had begun. It needs 
only this mere statement to refute the political 
slander so industriously repeated in high places 
against the Lawrence immigrants. 

Deeper causes than the philanthropy or 
zeal of a few Boston enthusiasts were actively 
at work. The balance of power between the 
free and the slave States had been destroyed 
by the admission of California. To restore 
that balance the South had consummated the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise as a first 
and indispensable step. The second equally 
indispensable step was to seize the political 
control of the new territory. 

Kansas lay directly west of the State of Mis- 
souri. For a frontier State, the pro-slavery 
sentiment of Missouri was very pronounced 
and ultra, especially along the Kansas border. 
The establishment of slavery in this new 
region had formed the subject of public and 
local discussion before the Nebraska bill, and 
Senator Atchison had promised his western 
Missouri constituents to labor for such a result. 

t “Tribune” Almanac, 1856, p. 28. 
§Phillips’s “ Conquest of Kansas,” p. 27. 
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From the time the unlooked-for course of 
Senator Douglas made it a practical possibil- 
ity, Atchison was all zeal and devotion to this 
object, which he declared was almost as dear to 
him as his hope of heaven. When it finally 
became a question to be decided perhaps by a 
single frontier election, his zeal and work in 
that behalf were many times multiplied. 

Current reports and subsequent develop- 
ments leave no doubt that this Senator, be- 
ing then acting Vice-President of the United 
States,* immediately after the August adjourn- 
ment of Congress hurried away to his home in 
Platte county, Missouri, and from that favor- 
able situation personally organized a vast con- 
spiracy, running through nearly all the counties 
of his State adjoining the Kansas border, to 
decide the slavery question for Kansas by 
Missouri votes. Secret societies under various 
names, such as “ Blue Lodges,” “ Friends So- 
ciety,” “Social Band,” “Sons of the South,” 
were organized and affiliated, with all the nec- 
essary machinery of oaths, grips, signs, pass- 
words, and badges. The plan and object of 
the movement were in general kept well 
concealed, Such publicity as could not be 
avoided served rather to fan the excitement, 
strengthen the hesitating, and frown down all 
dissent and opposition. Long before the time 
for action arrived, the idea that Kansas must 
be a slave State had grown into a fixed and 
determined public sentiment. 

The fact is not singular if we remember 
the peculiar situation of that locality, It was 
before the great expansion of railroads, and 
western Missouri could only be conveniently 
approached by the single commercial link 
of steamboat travel on the turbid and dan- 
gerous Missouri River. Covering the rich 
alluvial lands along that majestic but erratic 
stream lay the heavy slave counties of the 
State, wealthy from the valuable slave products 
of hempand tobacco. Slave tenure and slavery 
traditions in Missouri dated back a full cen- 
tury, to the remote days when the American 
Bottom opposite St. Louis was one of the chief 
bread and meat producing settlements of New 
France, sending supplies northward to Mack- 
inaw, southward to New Orleans, and east- 
ward to Fort Duquesne. When in 1763 “ the 
Illinois” country passed by treaty under the 
British flag, the old French colonists, with their 
slaves, almostin a body crossed the Mississippi 
into then Spanish territory, and with fresh ad- 
ditions from New Orleans founded St. Louis 
and its outlying settlements ; and these, grow- 
ing with a steady thrift, extended themselves 
_up the Missouri River. Slavery was thus iden- 
* By virtue of his office as President pro tempore of 


the United States Senate. The Vice-Presidency was va- 
cant; Mr. King, chosen with President Pierce, had died. 


tified with the whole history and also with the 
apparent prosperity of the State ; and it had in 
recent times made many of these Western coun- 
ties rich. The free State of lowa lay a hundred 
miles to the north, and the free State of Illinois 
two hundred to the east; a wall of Indian 
tribes guarded the west. Should all this secur- 
ity be suddenly swept away, and their runa- 
ways find a free route to Canada by simply 
crossing the county line ? Should the price of 
their personal “ chattels” suddenly fall one- 
half for want of anew market ? With nearly fif- 
teen million acres of fresh land to choose from 
for the present outlay of a trifling preémption 
fee, should not the poor white compel his single 
“black boy” to follow him a few miles west, 
and hoe his tobacco for him on the new fat 
bottom-lands of the Kaw River? Even such 
off-hand reasoning was probably confined to 
the more intelligent. For the greater part 
these ignorant but stubborn and strong-willed 
frontiersmen were moved by a bitter hatred 
of “ abolitionism,” because the word had now 
been used for half a century by partisans high 
and low,— Governors, Senators, Presidents,— 
as a term of opprobrium and a synonym of 
crime. With these as fathers of the faith and 
the Vice-President of the United States as 
an apostle to preach a new crusade, is it as- 
tonishing that there was no lack of listeners, 
converts, and volunteers? Senator Atchison 
spoke in no ambiguous words. 


“When you reside in one day’s journey of the ter- 
ritory,” said he, “and when your peace, your quiet, 
and your property depend upon your action, you can 
without an exertion send five hundred of your young 
men who will vote in favor of your institutions. 
Should each county in the State of Missouri only do 
its duty, the question will be decided — and 
am | at the ballot-box. If we are defeated, then 

issouri and the other Southern States will have 
shown themselves recreant to their interests and will 
deserve their fate.” t 


Western water transportation found its nat- 
ural terminus where the Kaw or Kansas 
river empties itself into the Missouri. From 
this circumstance that locality had for years 
been the starting-point for the overland cara- 
vans or wagon-trains. Fort Leavenworth was 
the point of rendezvous for those going to 
California and Oregon; Independence the 
place of outfit for those destined to Santa Fe. 
Grouped about these two points were half 
a dozen ‘heavy slaveholding counties of Mis- 
souri,— Platte, Clay, Ray, Jackson, Lafayette, 
Saline, and others. Platte county, the home of 
Senator Atchison, was their western outpost, 
and lay like an outspread fan in the great bend 


t Speech in Platte county. Phillips’s “ Conquest of 
Kansas,” p. 43. 
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of the Missouri, commanding from thirty to 
fifty miles of river front. Nearly all of Kansas 
attainable by the usual water transportation 
and travel lay immediately opposite. A glance 
at the map will show how easily local senti- 
ment could influence or dominate commerce 
and travel on the Missouri River. In this con- 
nection the character of the population must 
be taken into account. 

The spirit of intolerance which once per- 
vaded all slaveholding communities, in what- 
ever State of the Union, was here rampant to 
an unusual degree. ‘The rural inhabitants were 
marked by the strong characteristics of the 
frontier,— fondness of adventure, recklessness 
of exposure or danger to life, a boastful assertion 
of personal right, privilege, or prowess, a daily 
and hourly familiarity with the use of fire-arms. 
These again were heightened by two special 
influences,—the presence of Indian tribes 
whose reservations lay just across the border, 
and the advent and preparation of each sum- 
mer’s emigration across the great plains. The 
“ Argonauts of ’49” were not all gamblers 
and cut-throats of border song and story. 
Generally, however, they were men of decision 
and will, all mere drift-wood in the great cur- 
rent of gold-seekers being soon washed ashore 
and left behind. Until they finished their last 
dinner at the Planter’s House in St. Louis, 
the fledgelings of cities, the lawyers, doctors, 
merchants, and speculators, were in or of civ- 
ilization. Perhaps they even resisted the con- 
tamination of cards and drink, profanity and 
revolver salutations, while the gilded and tin- 
seled Missouri River steamboat bore them for 
three days against its muddy current and 
boiling eddies to meet their company and 
their outfit. But once landed at Independence 
or Leavenworth, they were of the frontier, 
of the wilderness, of the desert. Here they 
donned their garments of red flannel and 
coarse cloth or buckskin, thrust the legs of their 
trousers inside the tops of their heavy boots, 
and wore their bowie-knifeeor revolver in 
their outside belt. From this departure all 
were subject to the inexorable equality of the 
camp. Eating, sleeping, standing guard, tug- 
ging at the wheel or defending life and prop- 
erty,—there was no rank between captain or 
cook, employer or employed, savant or igno- 
ramus, but the distribution of duty and the 
assignment of responsibility. ‘Toil and expos- 
ure, hunger and thirst, wind and storm, danger 
in camp quarrel or Indian ambush, were the 
familiar and ordinary vicissitudes of a three 
months’ journey in a caravan of the plains. To 
the common hazards of the frontier was thus 
added the recklessness of a doubtful, often a 
desperate, throw in the game of life. 

Allthis movement created business for these 
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Missouri River towns. ‘Their few inhabitants 
drove a brisk trade in shirts and blankets, 
gunsand powder, hard-bread and bacon, wag- 
ons and live stock, Petty commerce busies 
itself with the art of gain rather than with the 
labor of reform. Indian and emigrant traders 
did not too closely scan their sources of profit. 
The precepts of the divine and the penalties 
of the human law sat lightly upon them. As 
yet many of these frontier towns were small 
hamlets, without even a pretext of police 
regulations. Passion, therefore, ran compara 
tively a free course, and the personal redress 
of private wrongs was only held in check 
by the broad and acknowledged right of self- 
defense. Since 1849 and 1850, when the gold 
fever was at its height, emigration across the 
plains had slackened, and the eagerness for a re- 
vival of this local traffic undoubtedly exerted its 
influence in procuring the opening of the ter- 
ritories in 1854. The noise and excitement 
created by the passageofthe Kansas-Nebraska 
Act awakened the hope of frontier traders and 
speculators, who now greedily watched all the 
budding opportunities of gain, Under such cir- 
cumstances these opportunities to the shrewd, 
to the bold, and especially to the unscrupu 
lous, are many. Cheap lands, unlimited town 
lots, eligible trading sites, the multitude of 
franchises and privileges within the control of 
a territorial legislature, the offices to be dis- 
tributed under party favoritism, offer an abun 
dant lure to enterprise and far more to craft. It 
was to such a population and undersuch a con- 
dition of things that Senator Atchison went to 
his home in Platte county in the summer of 
1854 to preach his pro-slavery crusade against 
Kansas. His personal convictions, his party 
faith, his senatorial reélection, and his financial 
fortunes, were all involved in the scheme. With 
the help of the Stringfellows and other zeal 
ous co-workers, the town of Atchison was 
founded and named in his honor, and the 
“ Squatter Sovereign” newspaper established, 
which displayed his name as a candidate for 
the Presidency. ‘The good-will of the Admin 
istration was manifested by making one of the 
editors postmaster at the new town. 
President Pierce appointed as Governor of 
Kansas territory Andrew H. Reeder, a mem 
ber of his own party, from the free State of 
Pennsylvania. He had neither prominent rep 
utation nor conspicuous ability, though under 
trying circumstances he afterwards showed 
diligence, judgment, integrity, and more than 
ordinary firmness and independence, It is to 
be presumed that his fitness in a partisan light 
had been thoroughly scrutinized by both Presi- 
dent and Senate. Upon the vital point the in- 
vestigation was deemed conclusive. “ He was 
appointed,” the “ Washington Union” naively 
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stated when the matter was first 
called in question, “under the 
strongest assurance that he was 
strictly and honestly a national 
man, We are able to state further, 
on very reliable authority, that 
whilst Governor Reeder was in Washington, at 
the time of his appointment, he conversed with 
Southern gentlemen on the subject of slavery, 
and assured them that he had no more scruples 
in buying a slave than a horse, and regretted 
that he had not money to purchase a number 
to carry with him to Kansas.” With him were 
appointed three Federal judges, a secretary, 
a marshal, and an attorney for the territory, all 
doubtless considered equally trustworthy on 
the slavery question. The organic act invested 
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the governor with very comprehensive pow- 
ers to initiate the organization of the new ter- 
ritory. Until the first legislature should be 
duly constituted, he had authority to fix elec- 
tion days, define election districts, direct the 
mode of returns, take a census, locate the 
temporary seat of government, declare va- 
cancies, order new elections to fill them, be- 
side other usual and permanent powers of an 
executive. 

Arriving at Leavenworth in October, 1854, 
Governor Reeder was not long in discover- 
ing the designs of the Missourians. He was 
urged to order the immediate election of a 
territorial legislature.* ‘The conspirators had 
already spent some months in organizing 
their “ Blue Lodges,” and now desired to 
be promptly put in possession of the politi- 
cal power of the territory. But the Governor 
had too much manliness to become the mere 
pliant tool they wished to make him. He re- 
sented their dictatorship; made a tour of in 
spection through the new settlements; and 
acting on his own proper judgment, on his 
return issued a proclamation for a simple elec- 
tion of a delegate to Congress. At the appear- 
ance of this proclamation Platte county took 
the alarm, and held a meeting on the Kansas 
side of the river, to intimidate him with vio- 
lent speeches and a significant memorial. The 
governor retorted in a letter that the meeting 
was composed of Missourians, and that he 
should resist outside interference from friend, 


"Reports of Committee H, R. Ist and 2d Sess. 
th Cong. Vol. II. Reeder Deposition, ‘ Howard 
eport,” pp. 933-935. 
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PREEMPTION HOUSE BUILT ON THE TOWN SITE OF LAWRENCE IN 1854 
FROM PHOTOGRAPH IN POSSESSION OF THE KANSAS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


foe, or faction.* Pocketing this rebuff as best 
they might, Senator Atchison and his “ Blue 
Lodges” nevertheless held fast to their pur- 
pose. Paper proclamation and lectures on 
abstract rights counted but little against the 
practical measures they had matured. No- 
vember 29th, the day of election for delegate, 
finally arrived, and with it a formidable in- 
vasion of Missouri voters at more than half 
the polling places appointed in the governor's 
proclamation. 

In frontier life it was an every-day expe 
rience to make excursions for business or 
pleasure, singly or in parties, requiring two 
or three consecutive days, perhaps a night or 
two of camping out, and for which saddle- 
horses and farm-wagons furnished ready trans- 
portation; and nothing was more common 
than concerted neighborhood efforts for im- 
provement, protection, or amusement. On 
such occasions neighborly sentiment and com- 
ity required every man to drop his axe, or un 
hitch from the plow in the furrow, to further 
the real or imaginary weal of the community. 
In urgent instances non-compliance was fatal 
and others, Nov. 21, 1854; 


*Reeder to Gwiner 


copied into “ National Era,” Jan. 4, 1855. 
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to the peace and comfort and sometimes to 
the personal safety of the settler. ‘The move- 
ment described above had been in active prep- 
aration for weeks, controlled by strong and 
secret combinations, and many unwilling par- 
ticipants were doubtless swept into it by an 
excited public opinion they dared not resist. 
A day or two before the election the whole 
Missouri border was astir. Horses were 
saddled, teams harnessed, wagons loaded with 
tents, forage, and provisions, bowie-knives 
buckled on, revolvers and rifles loaded, and 
flags and inscriptions flung to the breeze by 
the more demonstrative and daring. Cross- 
ing the river-ferries from the upper counties, 
and passing unobstructed over the State line 
by the prairie-roads and trails from the lower, 
many of them camped that night at the 
nearest polls, while others pushed on fifty or 
a hundred miles to the sparsely settled elec- 
tion districts of the interior. As they passed 
along, the more scrupulous went through the 
empty form of an imaginary settlement, by 
nailing a card to a tree, driving a stake into 
the ground, or inscribing their names in a 
claim register, prepared in haste by the in- 
vading party. The more indifferent satisfied 
themselves with a mere mental resolve to be 
come a settler. ‘The utterly reckless silenced 
all scruples in profanity and drunkenness, On 
election morning the few real squatters of 
Kansas, endowed with Douglas’s delusive 
boon of “‘ popular sovereignty,” witnessed with 
mixed indignation and terror acts of summary 
usurpation. Judges of election were dispos- 
sessed and set aside by intimidation or strata 
gem, and pro-slavery judges substituted with- 
out the slightest regard to regularity or law ; 
judges’ and voters’ oaths were declared unne« 
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FERRVING MISSOURI VOTERS 


essary, or explained away upon newly-invented 
phrases and absurd subtleties. “ Where there’s a 
will, there’s a way,” in wrong and crime, as well 
as in honest purpose and deed; and by more 
dishonest devices than history can stop fully 
to record the ballot-boxes were filled, through 
invasion, false swearing, riot, and usurpation, 
with ballots for Whitfield, the pro-slavery 
candidate for delegate to Congress, at nine 
out of the seventeen polling places — show 

ing, upon a careful scrutiny afterward made 
by a committee of Congress, an aggregate of 
1729 illegal votes, and only 1114 legal ones. 
This mockery of an election completed, the 
valiant Knights of the Blue Lodge, the fra- 
ternal members of the Social Band, the phil- 
anthropic groups of the Friends Society, and 
the chivalric Sons of the South mounted 
their horses and wagons, and with cheers, and 
salvos from revolver and rifle, returned to 
their axe and plow, society lodge and _bar- 
room haunt, to exult in a victory for Missouri 
and slavery over the “ Abolition hordes and 
nigger thieves of the Emigrant Aid Society.” 
The “ Border Ruffians” of Missouri had writ- 
ten their preliminary chapter in the annals of 
Kansas. ‘The published statements of the 











TO THE KANSAS SHORE. 


Emigrant Aid Society show that up to the 
date of election it had sent only a few 
hundred men, women, and children to the 
territory. Why such a prodigious effort was 
deemed necessary to control the votes and 
influence of this paltry handful of “ paupers 
who had sold themselves to Eli Thayer and 
Co.” was never explained. 


THE BOGUS LAWS. 


As THE event turned out, the invasion of 
border ruffians to decide the first election in 
Kansas had been entirely unnecessary. Even 
without counting the illegal votes, the pro- 
slavery candidate for delegate was chosen by 
a plurality. He had held the office of Indian 
Agent, and his acquaintance, experience, and 
the principal fact that he was the favorite of 
the conspirators gave him an easy victory. 
Governor Reeder issued his certificate of elec- 
tion without delay, and Whitfield hurried away 
to Washington to enjoy his new honors, taking 
his seat inthe House of Representatives within 
three weeks after his election. Atchison, how- 
ever, did not follow hisexample. Congress met 
on the first Monday of December, and the ser- 
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vices of the Acting Vice-President were needed 
in the Senate Chamber. But ofsuchimportance 
did he deem the success of the conspircy in 
which he was the leader, that a few weeks before 
the session he wrote a short letter tothe Senate, 
giving notice of his probable absence and advis- 
ing the appointment of a new presiding officer. 

As a necessary preliminary to organizing 
the government of the territory, Governor 
Reeder, under the authority of the organic 
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“popular sovereignty.” But his short expe- 
rience with Atchison’s Border Ruffians had 
already rudely shaken his partisanship. ‘The 
events of the November election exposed the 
designs of the pro-slavery conspiracy beyond 
all doubt or concealment, and no course was 
left him but to become either its ally or its 
enemy. In behalf of justice, as well as to 
preserve what he still fondly cherished as a 
vital party principle, he determined by every 
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act, proceeded to take a census of its inhab- 
itants.* This work, carried on and completed 
in the months of January and February, 1855, 
disclosed a total population of 8601 souls, of 
whom 2905 were voters. With this enumera- 
tion as a definite guide, the governor made 
an apportionment, established election dis- 
tricts, and, appointing the necessary officers 
to conduct it, fixed upon the 30th of March, 
1855, as the day for electing the territorial 
legislature. Governor Reeder had come to 
Kansas an ardent Democrat, a firm friend of 
the Pierce administration, and an enthusias 


tic disciple of the new Democratic dogma of 


* Reeder Testimony, “ Howard Report,” p. 934. 
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«NECHT 


means in his power to secure a fair election, 
Party lines in the territory had become sharply 
defined upon the single issue of “ free State” 
and “slave State.” In his appointment of 
election officers, census-takers, justices of the 
peace, and constables, he was careful to make 
his selections from both factions as fairly as 
possible, excepting that, as a greater and nec- 
essary safeguard against another invasion, hé 
designated in the several election districts 
along the Missouri border two “ free-State”’ 
men and one pro-slavery man to act as judges 
at each poll. + He prescribed distinct and rigid 
rules for the conduct of the election ; ordering 
pp 
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t Reeder Instructions, “ Howard Report, 
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FIRST HOUSE AT SHAWNEE MISSION 











~ strong to control the election; and 
by these misrepresentations the whole 
border was wrought up into the fervor 
of a pro-slavery crusade. When the 
30th of March, election day, finally 
arrived, the conspiracy had once 
more mustered its organized army of 
invasion, and five thousand Missouri 
Border Ruffians, in different camps, 
bands, and squads, held practical 
possession of nearly every election 
district in the territory.* Riot, vio 
lence, intimidation, destruction of 
ballot-boxes, expulsion and _ substi- 
4 tution of judges, neglect or refusal 
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RESIDENCE OF GOVERNOR REEDER AND GTAFF, 1655. 





among other things that the 
judges should be sworn, that 
constables should attend and 
preserve order, and that voters 
must be actual inhabitants to 
the exclusion of any other 
home. 

All his precautions came to 
nought. This election of a ter- 
ritorial legislature, which, as 
then popularly believed, might 
determine by the enactment 
of laws whether Kansas should 
become a free or a slave State, 
was precisely the coveted opportunity for which 
the Border Ruffian conspiracy had been or- 
ganized. Its interference in the November 
election served as a practical experiment to 
demonstrate its efficiency and to perfect its 
plans. ‘The alleged doings of the Emigrant Aid 
Societies furnished a convenient and plausible 





. pretext; wild and extravagant assertions were 


now circulated as to the plans and numbers of 
the Eastern emigrants; it was industriously re- 
ported that they were coming twenty thousand 











OLD SCHOOL BUILDING OCCUPIED BY FIRST TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE 


to administer the prescribed oaths, vi7d voce 
voting, repeated voting on one side, and 
obstruction and dispersion of voters on the 
other, were common incidents; no one dared 
to resist the assertions or acts of the invaders, 
since they were armed and equipped and 
commanded in frontier if not in military fash- 
ion, in many cases by men whose names then 
or afterwards were prominent or notorious. 
Of the votes cast, 1410 were upon a subse- 
** Howard Report,” pp. 9 to 44. 
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quent examination found to 
have been legal, while 4908 
were illegal.* Of the total num- 
ber, 5427 votes were given to 
the pro-slavery and only 791 
to the free-State candidates. At 
such an election the candidates 
of the conspiracy claimed to 
have been chosen a legislature 
for the territory of Kansas. 
Upon a careful collation of 
evidence the investigating com- 
mittee of Congress was of the 
opinion that the vote would 
have returned a free-State 
legislature if the election had 
been confined to the actual set- 
tlers ; + as conducted, however, 
it showed a nominal majority 
for every pro-slavery candidate 
but one. 

Governor Reeder had feared 
a repetition of the November 
frauds; but it is evident that he 
had no conception of SO CX- 
tensive an invasion, It is prob- 
able, too, that information of 
its full enormity did not im- 
mediately reach him. Mean- 
while the five days prescribed 
in his proclamation for receiv- 
ing notices of contest elapsed. 
The governor had removed his 
executive office to Shawnee 
Mission. At this place, and at 
the neighboring town of West- 
port, Missouri, only four miles distant, a ma- 
jority of the persons claiming to have been 
elected now assembled and became clamor- 
ous for their certificates. 
their number presented a formal written de- 
mand for the same; they strenuously denied 
his right to question the legality of the elec- 
tion, and threats against the governor’s life in 
case of his refusal to issue them became alarm- 
ingly frequent. Their regular consultations, 
their open denunciations, and their hints at 
violence, while they did not entirely overawe 
the governor, so far produced their intended 
effect upon him that he assembled a band of 


* Ibid, p. 30. 

t Ibid, p. 34. 

t Reeder’s testimony, “ Howard Report,” pp. 935-9; 
also Stringfellow’s testimony, p. 355. 

§ Namely, because of a wivd voce vote certified in- 
stead of a ballot, and because the prescribed oath and 
the words ‘ lawful resident voters” had been openly 
erased from the printed forms. In six districts the 
governor ordered a supplementary election, which 
was duly held on the 22d of May following. When 
that day arrived, the Border Ruffians, proclaiming the 
election to be illegal, by their default allowed free-State 
men to be chosen in all the districts except that of 
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REV. THOMAS JOHNSON (1860, AGED 59) 


FROM AN AMBROTYPE IN POSSESSION OF HIS GON, A. MONROE JOHNSON 


his personal friends for his own protection. 
On the 6th of April, one week after election, 
the governor announced his decision upon 
the returns. On one side of the room were 
himself and his armed adherents; on the other 
side the would-be members in superior num- 
bers, with their pistols and bowie-knives equal 
ly ready. Under this virtual duress the gov- 
ernor issued certificates of election to all but 
about one-third of the claimants; and the re 
turns in these cases he rejec ted, not because 
of alleged force or fraud, but on account of 
palpable defects in the papers.§ 

This issue of certificates under a virtual 


Leavenworth, where the invasion and tactics of the 
March election were repeated now for the third time and 
the same candidates voted for. “ Howard Report,” pp. 
35-36. Indeed, the Border Ruffian habit of voting in 
Kansas had become chronic, and did not cease for some 
years, and sometimes developed the grimmest humors. 
Inthe autumn of that same year an election for county 

seat took place in Leavenworth county by the acci 

dental failure of the legislature to designate one. Leav- 
enworth city aspired to this honor and polled six 
hundred votes to obtain it; but it had an enterprising 
rival in Kickapoo city, ten miles up the river, and an- 
other, Delaware city, « ight miles down stream. Both 
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FOUNDATION OF THE OLD TERRITORIAL CAPITAL, LECOMPTON-—LANE UNIVERSITY IN THE BACKGROUND (SEE PAGE 880.) 


compulsion was a fatal error in Governor the Missouriline. Against this exile, however, 
Reeder’s action, It endowed the notoriously Stringfellow and his Border Ruffian law-mak- 
illegal legislature with a technical authority, ers protested in an energetic memorial, asking 
and a few weeks later, when he went to Wash-_ to be called together at the Shawnee Mission, 
ington City to invoke the help of the Pierce supplemented by the private threat that evenif 
administration against the usurpation, it en- they convened at Pawnee, they would adjourn 
abled Attorney-General Cushing (if current and come back the day after.* Ifthe governor 
report was true) to taunt him with the reply, harbored any remaining doubt that this bogus 
“ You state that this legislature is the creature legislature intended to assume and maintain 
of force and fraud; which shall we believe the mastery, it speedily vanished. ‘Their hos- 
—your official certificate under seal, or your tility grew open and defiant; they classed 
subsequent declarations to us in private con- him as a free-State man, an “ abolitionist,” 
versation ? ” and it became only too evident that he would 

The question of the certificates disposed of, gradually be shorn of power and degraded 
the next point of interest was to determineat from the position of territorial executive to 
what place the legislature should assemble. that of a mere puppet. Having nothing to 
Under the organic act the governor had gain by further concession, he adhered to his 
authority to appoint the first meeting, and it original plan, issued his proclamation t con- 


soon became known that his mind was fixed 
upon the embryo town of Pawnee, adjoining 
the military post of Fort Riley, situated on 
Kansas River, a hundred and ten miles from 


were paper towns — “ cottonwood towns,” in border 
slang — of great expectations ; and both having more 
unscrupulous enterprise than voters, appealed to Platte 
county to “come over,”’ This was an appeal Platte 
county could never resist, and accordingly a chartered 
ferry-boat brought voters all election day from the 
Missouri side, until the Kickapoo tally-lists scored 
.£sight hundred and fifty. Delaware city, however, was 
not to be thus easily crushed. She too not only had 
her chartered ferry-boat, but kept her polls open for 
three days in succession, and not until her boxes con- 
tained nine hundred ballots (of which only fifty were 


vening the legislature at Pawnee on the first 
Monday in July, and immediately started for 
Washington to make a direct appeal to 
President Pierce. 


probably legal) did the steam whistle scream victory ! 
When the “ returning board” had sufficiently weighed 
this complicated electoral contest, it gravely decided 
that keeping the polls open for three days was “an un 
heard of irregularity.” (Holloway’s “ History of Kan- 
sas,’ pp. 192-4). This was exquisite irony; but a local 
court on appeal seriously giving a final verdict for Dela- 
ware, the transaction became a perennial burlesque 
on “ Squatter Sovereignty.” 

*« Squatter Sovereign,” June 5th, 1855. 

t April 16th, 1855. 
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How Governor Reeder failed in this last 
hope of redress and support, how he found 
the Kansas conspiracy as strong at Washing- 
ton as on the Missouri border, will appear 
further along. On the second of July the 
governor and the legislature met at the 
town of Pawnee, where he had convoked 
them—a magnificent prairie site, but contain- 
ing as yet only three buildings, one to hold 
sessions in, and two to furnish food and lodg- 
ing. The governor's friends declared the 
accommodations ample; the Missourians on 
the contrary made affidavit that they were 
compelled to camp out and cook their own 
rations. The actual facts had little to do with 
the predetermination of the members. String- 
fellow had written in his paper, the “ Squatter 
Sovereign,” three weeks before, “ We hope no 
one will be silly enough to suppose the gov- 
ernor has power to compel us to stay at Pawnee 
during the entire session. We will, of course, 
have to ‘trot’ out at the bidding of his Ex- 
cellency,— but we will trot him back next day 
at our bidding.” * 

The prediction was literally fulfilled. Both 
branches organized without delay, the House 
choosing John H. Stringfellow its Speaker. 
Before the governor’s message was delivered 
on the following day, the House had already 
passed, under suspended rules, “ An act to re- 
move the seat of government temporarily to 
the Shawnee Manual Labor School,” t which 
act the council as promptly concurred in.f 
The governor vetoed the bill, but it was at once 
passed over his veto.§ By the end of the week 
the legislature had departed from the budding 
capital, to return no more. || 

The governor was perforce obliged to follow 
his migratory Solons, who adhered to their 
purpose despite his public or private protests, 
and who reassembled at Shawnee Mission, or 
more correctly the Shawnee Manual Labor 
School, on the 16th of July. Shawnee Mission 
was one of our many national experiments in 
civilizing Indian tribes. This philanthropic 
institution, nourished by the Federal treasury, 
was presided over by the Rev. Thomas John- 
son. The town of Westport, which could 
boast of a post-office, lay only four miles to 
the eastward, on the Missouri side of the State 
line, and was a noted pro-slavery stronghold. 
There were several large brick buildings at the 


*“«Squatter Sovereign,” June 5th, 1855. 

t“ Kansas Territory House Journal,” 1855, p. 12. 

¢ “ Journal of Council,” p. 12. 

§“ Kansas House Journal,” 1855, p. 29. 

{| Ibid, p. 30. 

 “ Squatter Sovereign,” July 17th, 1855. 

**Tbid, June roth, 1855. 

tt“ House Journal Kansas Territory,” 1855, p. 12. 

tt Its phraseology was adroit enough to call forth a 
sneering compliment from Speaker Stringfellow, who 
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Mission capable of accommodating the legisla- 
ture with halls and lodging rooms; itsnearness 
to an established post-office and its contiguity 
to Missouri pro-slavery sentiment were ele- 
ments probably not lost sight of. Mr. Johnson, 
who had formerly been a Missouri slaveholder, 
was at the March election chosen a member of 
the Territorial Council, which in due time made 
him its presiding officer; and the bogus legis- 
lature at Shawnee Mission was therefore in a 
certain sense under its own “vine and fig-tree.” 

The two branches of the legislature, the 
Council with the Rev. Thomas Johnson as 
President, and the House with Stringfellow 
of the “ Squatter Sovereign” as Speaker, now 
turned their attention seriously to the pro- 
slavery work before them. The conspirators 
were shrewd enough to realize their victory. 
“To have intimated one year ago,” said the 
Speaker in his address of thanks, “ that such a 
result would be wrought out, one would have 
been thought a visionary ; to have predicted 
that to-day a legislature would assemble, al- 
most unanimously pro-slavery, and with myself 
for Speaker, I would have been thought mad.” 4] 
The programme had already been announced 
in the “ Squatter Sovereign” some weeks before. 
“The South must and will prevail. If the 
Southern people but half do their duty, in less 
than nine months from this day Kansas will 
have formed a constitution and be knocking 
at the door for admission. In the session 
of the United States Senate in 1856, two Sen- 
ators from the slaveholding State of Kansas 
will take their seats, and abolitionism will be 
forever driven from our halls of legislation.” ** 
Against this triumphant attitude Governor 
Reeder was despondent and powerless. The 
language of his message tt plainly betrayed the 
political dilemma in which he found himself 
caught. He strove as best he might to couple 
together the prevailing cant of office-holders 
against “ the destructive spirit of abolitionism” 
and a comparatively mild rebuke of the Mis- 
souri usurpation.{t 

Nevertheless, the governor stood reasonably 
firm. He persisted in declaring that the legis- 
lature could pass no valid laws at any other 
place than Pawnee, and returned the first bill 
sent him with a veto message to that effect. 
To this the legislature replied by passing the 
bill over his veto, and in addition formally 


wrote to the “ Squatter Sovereign”: “ On Tuesday the 
governor sent in his message, which you will find is very 
well calculated to have its effect with the Pennsylvania 
Democracy. If he was trustworthy I would be disposed 
to compliment the most of it, but knowing how corrupt 
the author is, and that it is only designed for political 
effect in Pennsylvania, he not expecting to remain long 
with us, I will passit by.” —“ Squatter Sovereign,” July 
17th, 1855. 
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raising a joint committee “to draw up a me- 
morial to the President of the United States 
respectfully demanding the removal of A. H. 
Reeder from the office of governor” ;* and, 
as if this indignity were not enough, holding a 
joint session for publicly signing it. The me- 
morial was promptly dispatched to Washington 
by special messenger; but on the way this 
envoy read the news of the governor's dis- 
missal by the President. 

This event appeared definitely to sweep 
away the last obstacle in the path of the con- 
spirators. The office of acting governor now 
devolved upon the Secretary of the Territory, 
Daniel Woodson, a man who shared their 
views and was allied in their schemes, With 
him to approve their enactments, the parlia- 
mentary machinery of the “bogus” legisla- 
ture was complete and effective. They had 
at the very beginning summarily ousted the 
free-State members chosen at the supplement- 
ary election of May 22d, and seated the pro- 
slavery claimants of March 3oth; and the 
only two remaining free-State members re- 
signed in utter disgust and despair, and to 
avoid giving countenance to the flagrant usur- 
pation by their presence. No one was left 
even to enter a protest. 

This, then, was the perfect flower of Doug- 
las’s vaunted experiment of “ popular sov- 
ereignty,”—a result they professed fully to 
appreciate. “ Hitherto,” said the Judiciary 
Committee of the House in a long and gran- 
diloquent report, t “ Congress have retained to 
themselves the power to mold and shape all 
the territorial governments according to their 
own peculiar notions, and to restrict within 
very limited and contracted bounds both the 
natural as well as the political rights of the 
bold and daring pioneer and the noble, hard- 
fisted squatter.” But by this course, the argu- 
ment of the committee continued, “ the pillars 
which uphold this glorious union of States 
were shaken until the whole world was threat- 
ened with a political earthquake,” and “ the 
principle that the people are capable of self- 
government would have been forever swal- 
lowed up by anarchy and confusion,” had 
not the Kansas-Nebraska bill “delegated to 
the people of these territories the right to 
frame and establish their own form of gov- 
ernment.” 


on eee Journal Kansas Territory,’ 1855. Appen- 
>» 

eport Judiciary Com., “ House Journal Kansas 
Territory,” 1855. Appendix, 

$ Report Juc we Son. a Fiouse Journal Kansas 
Territory,” 1855. Appendix, 

§ Report —s Son »* fouse Journal Kansas 
Territory,” 1855. Appendix, 

I Report Juriiciar Com , } and Journal Kansas 
Territory,” 1855. j omer p- 14. 
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What might not be expected of law-makers 
who begin with so ambitious an exordium, 
and who lay the corner-stone of their edifice 
upon the solid rock of political principle? 
The anti-climax of performance which fol- 
lowed this philosophical promise would be 
laughably absurd, indeed, were it not marked 
by the cunning of a well-matured political 
plot. Their first step was to recommend the 
repeal of “all laws whatsoever, which may 
have been considered to have been in force ” 
in this territory on the 1st day of July, 1855, 
thus forever quieting any doubt “as to what 
is and what is not law in this territory ” ; t 
secondly, to substitute a code about which 
there should be no question, by the equally 
ingenious expedient of copying and adopting 
the Revised Statutes of Missouri.§ 

These enactments were made in due form; 
but the “bogus” legislature did not seem 
content to let its fame rest on this single 
monument of self-government. Casting their 
eyes once more upon the broad expanse of 
American politics, the Judiciary Committee 
reported : 

“ The question of slavery is one that convulses the 
whole country, from the boisterous Atlantic to the 
shores of the mild Pacific. This state of things has 
been brought about by the fanaticism of the North 
and East, while up to this time the people of the 
South, and those of the North who desire the perpetu- 
ation of this Union and are devoted to the laws, have 
been entirely conservative. But the time is coming — 
yee, it has already arrived—for the latter to take a 
»0ld and decided stand that the Union and law may 
not be trampled in the dust,” |j etc., etc. 


The “ Revised Statutes of Missouri,” rec- 
ommended in bulk, and adopted with hasty 
clerical modifications, {| already contained the 
usual slave-code peculiar to Southern States. 
But in the plans and hopes of the conspira- 
tors, this of itself was insufficient. In order 
to “take a bold stand that the Union and 
law might not be trampled in the dust,” they 
with great painstaking devised and passed “an 
act to punish offenses against slave property.” ** 

It prescribed the penalty of death, not 
merely for the grave crime of inciting or aid- 
ing an insurrection of slaves, free negroes, or 
mulattoes, or circulating printed matter for 
such an object, but also the same extreme 
punishment for the comparatively mild of- 
fense of enticing or decoying away a slave 


To guard more effectually against clerical errors, 
the legislature enacted: “ Sec. 1. Wherever the word 
‘State’ occurs in any act of the present legislative 
assembly, or any law of this territory, in such con- 
struction as to indicate the locality of the operation of 
such act or laws, the same shall in every instance be 
taken and understood to mean ‘territory,’ and shall 
apply to the territory of Kansas,”’—“ Statutes of Kan- 
sas,” 1855, p. 718. ] 

** « Statutes Territory of Kansas,” 1855, p. 715. 
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or assisting him to escape; for harboring or 
concealing a fugitive slave, ten years’ impris- 
onment; for resisting an officer arresting a 
fugitive slave, two years’ imprisonment. 

If such inflictions as the foregoing might 
perhaps be tolerated upon the plea that a bar- 
barous institution required barbarous safe- 
guards, what ought to be said of the last three 
sections of the act which, in contempt of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States, annulled the free- 
dom of speech and the freedom of the press, 
and invaded even the private sanctity of indi- 
vidual conscience ? 

To write, print, or circulate “any statements, 
arguments, opinions, sentiment, doctrine, ad- 
vice, or innuendo, calculated-to produce a dis- 
orderly, dangerous, or rebellious disaffection 
among the slaves of the territory, or to induce 
such slaves to escape from the service of their 
masters, or to resist their authority,” was pro- 
nounced a felony and punishable by five years’ 
imprisonment. To deny the right of holding 
slaves in the territory, by speaking, writing, 
printing, or circulating books or papers, was 
likewise madea felony, punishable by two years’ 
imprisonment. Finally it was enacted that “no 
person who is conscientiously opposed to hold- 
ing slaves, or who does not admit the right to 
hold slaves in this territory, shall sit as a juror 
on the trial of any prosecution for any viola- 
tion of any of the sections of this act.” Also, all 
officers were, in addition to their usual oath, 
required to swear to support and sustain the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act and the Fugitive-Slave 
Law.* 

The spirit which produced these despotic 
laws also governed the methods devised to en- 
force them. The legislature proceeded to elect 
the principal officers of each county, who in 
turn were empowered by the laws to appoint 
the subordinate officials, All administration, 
therefore, emanated from that body, reflected 
its will, and followed its behest. Finally, the 
usual skeleton organization ofa territorial mili- 
tia was devised, whose general officers were 
in due time appointed by the acting governor 
from prominent and serviceable pro-slavery 
members of the Legislature. t 

Having made their present domination se- 
cure, they did not omit to provide as well as 
lay in their power to perpetuate their political 
ascendency in the territory. They ingenious- 
ly prolonged the tenure of their various ap- 
pointees, and to render their success at future 
elections easy and certain they provided that 
candidates to be eligible, and judges of elec- 
tion, and voters when challenged, must swear 

* Ibid, 1855, p. 516. 
y Kansas Territory Journal of Council,” 1855, p. 
248. 


to support the Fugitive-Slave Law.{ This 
they knew would virtually disfranchise many 
conscientious antislavery men; while, on the 
other hand, they enacted that each inhabitant 
who had paid his territorial tax should be a 
qualified voter for all elective officers. Under 
so lax a provision Missouri invaders could in 
the future, as they had done in the past, easily 
give an apparent majority at the ballot-box 
for all their necessary agents and ulterior 
schemes. 

In a technical sense the establishment of 
slavery in Kansas was complete. There were 
by the census of the previous February already 
some two hundred slaves in the territory. 
Under the sanction of these laws, and before 
they could by any possibility be repealed, some 
thousands might be expected, especially by 
such an organized and united effort as the 
South could make to maintain the vantage 
ground already gained. Once there, the ag- 
gressiveness of the institution might be relied 
on to protect itself, since all experience had 
shown that under similar conditions it was al- 
most ineradicable. 

After so much patriotic endeavor on the 
part of these Border Ruffian legislators “ that 
the Union and law may not be trampled in 
the dust,” it cannot perhaps be wondered at 
that they began to look around for their per- 
sonal rewards. These they readily found in 
the rich harvest of local monopolies and fran- 
chises which lay scattered in profusion on this 
virgin field of legislation, ready to be seized 
and appropriated without dispute by the first 
occupants. There were charters for railroads, 
insurance companies, toll-bridges, ferries, coal 
mines, plank roads, and numberless privileges 
and honors of present or prospective value 
out of which, together with the county, dis- 
trict and military offices, the ambitious mem- 
bers might give and take with generous lib- 
erality. One-sixth of the printed laws of the 
first session attest their modest attention to 
this incidental squatter’s dowry.§ One of the 
many favorable opportunities in this category 
was the establishment of the permanent tern- 
torial capital, authorized by the organic act, 
where the liberal Federal appropriation for 
public buildings should be expended. For 
this purpose, competition from the older towns 
yielding gracefully after the first ballot, an en- 
tirely new site on the open prairie overlook- 
ing the Kansas River some miles west of Law 
rence was agreed upon. The proceedings do 
not show any unseemly scramble over the 
selection, and no tangible record remains of 
the whispered distribution of corner lots and 


t “Statutes Territory of Kansas,’’ 1855, p. 332. 
§ Colfax, Speech in H. R. June 21st, 1856. 
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contracts. It is only the name which rises 
into historical notice. 

One of the actors in the political drama of 
Kansas was Samuel Dexter Lecompte, Chief- 
Justice of the territory. He had been ap- 
pointed from the border State of Maryland, 
and is represented to have been a diligent 
student, a respectable lawyer, a prominent 
Democratic politician, and possessed of the 
personal instincts and demeanor of a gentle- 
man. Moved by a pro-slavery sympathy none 
the less objectionable that it may have been 
sincere, Judge Lecompte lent his high author- 
ity to the interests of the conspiracy against 
Kansas. He had already rendered the bogus 
legislature the important service of publish- 
ing an extra-judicial opinion, sustaining their 
adjournment from Pawnee to Shawnee Mis- 
sion.* Probably because they valued his of- 
ficial championship and recognized in him a 
powerful ally in politics, they made him a 
member of several of their private corpora- 
tions, and gave him the conspicuous honor of 
naming their newly-founded capital Lecomp- 
ton. But the intended distinction was transi- 
tory. Before the lapse of a single decade, the 
town for which he stood sponsor was no 
longer the capital of Kansas, 


THE TOPEKA CONSTITUTION, 


THE bogus legislature adjourned late on the 
night of the 30th of August, 1855. They had 
elaborately built up their legal despotism, 
commissioned trusty adherents to adminis- 
ter it, and provided their principal and un- 
doubted partisans with military authority to 
see that it was duly executed. Going still a 
step further, they proposed so to mold and 
control public opinion as to prevent the or- 
ganization of any party or faction to oppose 
their plans. In view of the coming Presiden- 
tial campaign, it was the fashion in the States 
for Democrats to style themselves “ National 
Democrats”; and a few newspapers and speak- 
ers in Kansas had adopted the prevailing po- 
litical name. To stifle any such movement, 
both houses of the legislature on the last night 
of their session adopted a concurrent resolu- 
tion declaring that the proposition to organ- 
ize a National Democratic party, having 
already misled some of their friends, would 
divide pro-slavery Whigs from Democrats and 
weaken their party one-half; that it was the 
duty of the pro-slavery, Union-loving men of 
Kansas “ to know but one issue, slavery ; and 
that any party making or attempting to make 
any other should be held as an ally of aboli- 


‘tionism and disunion.” ¢ 


*“ House Journal Kansas Territory,” 1855. Appen- 
dix, p. 3. 








Had the conspiracy been content to pros- 
ecute its designs through moderate measures, 
it would have inevitably fastened slavery 
upon Kansas. The organization of the inva- 
sion in western Missouri, carried on under 
pre-acknowledged leadership, in populous 
counties, among established homes, amid 
well-matured confidence growing out of long 
personal and political relationship, would 
have been easy even without the powerful 
bond of secret association. On the other hand, 
the union of the actual inhabitants of Kan- 
sas, scattered in sparse settlements, personal 
strangers to each other, coming from widely 
separated States, and comprising radically 
different manners, sentiments, and traditions, 
and burdened with the prime and unyield- 
ing necessity of protecting themselves and 
their families against cold and hunger, was 
in the very nature of the case slow and dif- 
ficult. But the course of the Border Ruf- 
fians created a powerful and determined op- 
position, which now became united in support 
of what is known to history as the Topeka 
Constitution; or, in other words, the free- 
State party of Kansas. 

It is a noteworthy historic incident that 
this free-State movement originated in Dem- 
ocratic circles, under Democratic auspices. 
The Republican party did not yet exist. 
The opponents of the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
were demoralized and scattered among the 
Whigs, Know-Nothings, and Free-soilers in 
the States, and had no national affiliation, 
although they had won overwhelming tri- 
umphs in a majority of the Congressional dis- 
tricts in the fall elections of 1854. It so 
happened that nearly if not quite all the free- 
State leaders originally went to Kansas as 
friends of President Pierce, and as believers 
in the dogma of “ popular sovereignty.” 

Now that this usurping legislature had met, 
contemptuously expelled the free-State mem- 
bers, defied the governor’s veto, set up its 
ingeniously contrived legal despotism, and 
commissioned its partisan followers to execute 
and administer it, the situation became suffi- 
ciently grave to demand defensive action. The 
real settlers were Democrats, it was true ; they 
had voted for Pierce, shouted for the platform 
of ’52, applauded the Kansas-Nebraska Act, 
and emigrated to the territory to enjoy the 
new political gospel of popular sovereignty. 
But the practical Democratic beatitudes of 
Kansas were not calculated to strengthen the 
saints or confirm them in the faith. A Demo- 
cratic invasion had elected a Democratic 
legislature, which enacted Democratic laws, 
under whose practical “non-intervention” a 


t“ House Journal Kansas Territory,” 1855, p. 380; 
“ Council Journal,” 1855, p. 253. 
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Democratic marshal bringing a writ from 
a Democratic judge might fasten a ball and 
chain to their ankles if they should happen to 
read the Declaration of Independence to a 
negro, or carry Jefferson’s “ Notes on Vir- 
ginia” in their carpet-bags. Neither Kansas 
Democrats nor Northern State Democrats 
could tolerate or defend such open outrages 
upon right and decency. 

The official resolution which the bogus 
legislature now proclaimed as a final political 
test left no middle ground between those who 
were for slavery and those who were against 
slavery — those who were for the bogus laws 
in all their enormity, and those who were 
against them. Before this pressure, doubt, 
hesitation, party bias, and personal jealousy 
gradually melted away, and all who were not 
willing to become active co-workers with the 
conspiracy were forced to combine in self- 
defense. 

It was in the town of Lawrence that the 
free-State movement naturally found its be- 
ginning. The settlers of the Emigrant Aid 
Society were comparatively few in number ; 
but supported by money, saw-mills, printing- 
presses, boarding-houses, they became from 
the very first a compact, self-reliant governing 
force. A few preliminary meetings, instigated 
by the disfranchised free-State members of 
the legislature, brought together a large mass 
convention. The result of its two days’ de- 
liberations was a regularly chosen delegate 
convention held at Big Springs, a few miles 
west of Lawrence, on the sth of September, 
1855. All doubt and hesitation on the part of 
the leaders had by this time vanished. More 
important than all, perhaps, was the pres- 
ence and active participation of Ex-Governor 
Reeder himself, who wrote the resolutions, 
addressed the convention in a stirring and 
defiant speech, and received by acclamation 
their nomination for territorial delegate. The 
platform adopted repudiated in strong terms 
the bogus legislature and its tyrannical en- 
actments, and declared “ that we will endure 
and submit to these laws no longer than the 
best interests of the territory require, as the 
least of two evils, and will resist them to a 
bloody issue as soon as we ascertain that 
peaceable remedies shall fail,” etc. It also 


* Still another election was held by the free-State 
party on January 15th, 1856, to choose State officers to 
act under the new organization, at which Charles 
Robinson received 1296 votes for governor, out of a 
total of 1706, and Mark W. Delahay for Representative 
in Congress, 1628. A legislature elected at the same 
time, met, according to the terms of the newly framed 
constitution, on the 4th of March, organized, and 
elected A. H. Reeder and Jas. H. Lane United States 
Senators. 

t “ Congressional Globe,” 1856, March 24th, p. 698. 
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recommended the formation of volunteer 
companies and the procurement of arms. 
The progressive and radical spirit of the con- 
vention is illustrated in its indorsement of 
the free-State movement, against the report 
of its own committee. The strongest point, 
however, made by the convention was a de- 
termination, strictly adhered to for more than 
two years, to take no part in any election 
under the bogus territorial laws. As a result 
Whitfield received, without competition, the 
combined pro-slavery and Border Ruffian vote 
for delegate on the first of October, a total 
of 2721 ballots. Measures had meanwhile 
been perfected by the free-State men to elect 
delegates to a constitutional convention. On 
the 9th of October, at a separate election, 
held by the free-State party alone, under self- 
prescribed formalities and regulations, these 
were duly chosen by an aggregate vote of 
2710, Ex-Governor Reeder receiving at the 
same polls 2849 votes for delegate. 

By this series of political movements, car- 
ried out in quiet and orderly proceedings, 
the free-State party was not only fully con- 
stituted and organized, but was demonstrated 
to possess a decided majority in the territory. 
Still following out the policy agreed upon, 
the delegates chosen met at Topeka on the 
23d of October, and with proper deliberation 
and decorum framed a State Constitution, 
which was in turn submitted to a vote of the 
people. Although this election was held near 
midwinter (Dec. 15th, 1855), and in the midst 
of serious disturbances of the peace arising 
from other causes, it received an affirmative 
vote of 1731, showing a hearty popular in- 
dorsement of it. Of the document itself no 
extended criticism is necessary. It prohibited 
slavery, but made reasonable provision for 
existing property-rights in slaves actually in 
the territory. In no sense a radical, subver- 
sive, or “abolition” production, the Topeka 
Constitution was remarkable only as being 
the indignant protest of the people of the 
territory against the Missouri usurpation.* 
The new constitution was transmitted to Con- 
gress and was formally presented as a petition 
to the Senate t by General Cass, on March 24, 
1856,f¢ and to the House some days later. 

The Republican Senators in Congress (the 


¢ Later, on April 7th, General Cass presented to the 
Senate another petition, purporting to be the Topeka 
Constitution, which had been handed him by J. H. 
Lane, president of the convention which framed it and 
Senator-elect under it (“ Cong. Globe,” 1856, April 
7, p.- 826). This paper proved to be a clerk’s copy, 
with erasures and interlineations and signatures in 
one handwriting, which being questioned as probabl 
spurious, Lane afterward conued the original draft 


prepared by the committee and adopted by the con- 
vention, though without signatures; also adding his 
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Republican party had been definitely organ- 
ized a few weeks before at Pittsburg)* now 
urged the immediate reception of the Topeka 
Constitution and the admission of Kansas as a 
free State, citing the cases of Michigan, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, and California as justifying 
precedents. t For the present, however, there 
was no hope of admission to the Union with 
the Topeka Constitution. ‘The Pierce admin- 
istration, under the domination of the South- 
ern States, had deposed Governor Reeder. 
Both in his annual message and again in a 
special message, the President denounced the 
Topeka movement as insurrectionary. In the 
Senate, too, the application was already pre- 
judged ; the Committee on Territories through 
Douglas himself as chairman, in a long par- 
tisan report, dismissed it with the assertion 
“that it was the movement of a political party 
instead of the whole body of the people of 
Kansas, conducted without the sanction of 
law, and in defiance of the constituted author- 
ities, for the avowed purpose of overthrowing 
the territorial government established by 
Congress.” { In the mouth of a consistent ad- 
vocate of “popular sovereignty” this argu- 
ment might have had some force; but it came 
with a bad grace from Douglas, who in the 
same report indorsed the bogus legislature 
and sustained the bogus laws upon purely 
technical assumptions. Congress was irrecon- 
cilably divided in politics. ‘The Democrats had 
an overwhelming majority in the Senate; the 
opposition, through the election of Speaker 
Banks, possessed a working control of the 
House. Some months later, after prolonged 
debate, the House passed a bill for the ad- 
mission of Kansas under the ‘Topeka Consti- 
tution; but as the Senate had already rejected 
it, the movement remained without practical 
result. § 

The staple argument against the Topeka 
free-State movement, that it was a rebellion 


explanatory affidavit (“ Cong. Globe,” App., 1856, pp. 
378-9), to the effect that the committee had devolved 
upon him the preparation of the formal copy, but that 
the original signatures had been mislaid, The official 
action of the Senate appears to have concerned itself 
exclusively with the copy presented by General Cass 
on March 24th. Lane’s copies served only as texts for 
angry debate. As the Topeka Constitution had no 
legal origin or quality, technical defects were of little 
consequence, especially in view of the action by the 
free-State voters of Kansas at their voluntary elections 
for delegates on October oth, and to ratify it on De- 
cember 15th, 1856. 

* February 22d, 1856. 

t They based their appeal specially upon the opinion 
of the Attorney-General in the case of Arkansas, that 
citizens of territories possess the constitutional right 
torassemble and petition Congress for the redress of 
grievances ; that the form of the petition is immaterial ; 
and that ‘ as the power of Congress over the whole 
subject is plenary, they may accept any constitution, 


against constitutional authority, though per- 
haps correct as a mere theory was utterly re- 
futed by the practical facts of the case. The 
Big Springs resolutions, indeed, counseled 
resistance to a “ bloody issue”; but this was 
only to be made after “ peaceable remedies 
shall fail.” History must credit the free-State 
leaders with the high renown of pursuing their 
peaceable remedies and forbearing to exercise 
their asserted right to resistance with a patience 
unexampled in American annals. The bogus 
territorial laws were defied by the newspapers 
and treated as a dead letter by the mass of 
the free-State men; as much as possible they 
stood aloof from the civil officers appointed 
by and through the bogus legislature, recorded 
no title papers, began no lawsuits, abstained 
from elections, and denied themselves privi- 
leges which required any open recognition of 
the alien Missouri statutes. Lane and others 
refused the test oath, and were excluded from 
practice as attorneys in the courts; free-State 
newspapers were thrown out of the mails as 
incendiary publications ; sundry petty perse- 
cutions were evaded or submitted to as special 
circumstances dictated. But throughout their 
long and persistent non-conformity, for more 
than two years, they constantly and cheerfully 
acknowledged the authority of the organic 
act, and of the laws of Congress, and even 
counseled and endured every forced submis- 
sion to the bogus laws. Though they had de- 
fiant and turbulent spirits in their own ranks, 
who often accused them of imbecility and 
cowardice, they maintained a steady policy 
of non-resistance, and, under every show of 
Federal authority in support of the bogus laws, 
they submitted to obnoxious searches and 
seizures, to capricious arrest and painful im- 
prisonment, rather than by resistance to place 
themselves in the attitude of deliberate out- 
laws.|| 

They were destined to have no lack of 


however framed, which in their judgment meets the 
sense of the people to be affected by it.” 

t Douglas, Senate Report of March 12th, 1856, p. 32. 

§ Nevertheless, the efforts of the free-State party 
under this combination were not wholly barren. The 
contest between Whitfield and Reeder for a seat in the 
House as territorial delegate not only provoked search- 
ing discussion, but furnished the occasion for sending 
an investigating committee to Kansas, attended by the 
contestants in person. This committee with a fearless 
diligence collected in the territory, as well as from the 
border counties of Missouri, a mass of sworn testi- 
mony amounting to some twelve hundred printed 
pages, and which exposed the Border Ruffian invasions 
and the Missouri usurpation in all their monstrous ini- 
quity, and officially revealed to the astounded North, 
or the first time and nearly two years after its begin- 
ning, the full proportions of the conspiracy. 

| See Governor Robinson’s message to free-State 
Legislature, March 4th, 1856. Mrs. Robinson's “ Kan- 
sas,” pp. 352 and 364. 
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provocation. Since the removal of Reeder, all 
the Federal officials of the territory were 
affiliated with the pro-slavery Missouri cabal. 
Both to secure the permanent establishment 
of slavery in Kansas, as well as to gratify the 
personal pride of their triumph, they were de- 
termined to make these recusant free-State 
voters “ bow down to the cap of Gessler.” Des- 
potism is never more arrogant than in resent- 
ing all insults to its personal vanity. As a 
first and necessary step, the cabal had pro- 
cured, through its powerful influence at Wash- 
ington, a proclamation from the President 
commanding “ all persons engaged in unlaw- 
ful combinations against the constituted au- 
thority of the territory of Kansas or of the 
United States to disperse,” etc.* The lan- 
guage of the proclamation was sufficiently 
comprehensive to include Border Ruffians and 
emigrant aid societies, as well as the Topeka 
movement, and thus presented a show of im- 
partiality ; but under dominant political influ- 
ences the latter was its evident and certain 
object. 

With this proclamation as a sort of official 
fulcrum, Chief-Justice Lecompte delivered at 
the May term of his court a most extraordi- 
nary charge to the grand jury. He instructed 
them that the bogus legislature, being an in- 
strument of Congress, and having passed laws, 
“those laws are of United States authority 
and making.” Persons resisting these laws 
must be indicted for high treason. If no re- 
sistance has been made, but combinations 
formed for the purpose of resisting them, 
“then must you still find bills for constructive 
treason, as the courts have decided that the 
blow need not be struck, but only the inten- 
tion be made evident.”t Indictments, writs, 
and the arrest of many prominent free-State 
leaders followed as a matter of course. All 
these proceedings, too, seem to have been a 
part of the conspiracy. Before the indictments 
were found, and in anticipation of the writs, 
Robinson, the free-State governor-elect, then 
on his way to the East, was arrested while 
traveling on a Missouri River steamboat, at 
Lexington in that State, detained, and finally 
sent back to Kansas under the governor’s 
requisition. Upon this frivolous charge of 
constructive treason he and others were held 
in military custody nearly four months, and 
finally, at the end of that period, discharged 
upon bail, the farce of longer imprisonment 
having become useless through other events. 

Apprehending fully that the Topeka move- 

* February 11th, 1856. “Statutes at Large,” Vol. 
XIL., p. 791. 

t “ Governor Geary’s Administration,’ Gihon, p. 
77; also compare copies of indictments, Phillips’s 
“ Conquest of Kansas,” pp. 351-4. 
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ment was the only really serious obstacle to 
their success, the pro-slavery cabal, watching 
its opportunity, matured a still more formida- 
ble demonstration to suppress and destroy it. 
The provisional free-State legislature had, after 
organizing on the 4th of March, adjourned, 
to reassemble on the 4th of July, 1856, in or- 
der to await in the mean time the result of their 
application to Congress. As the national holi- 
day approached, it was determined to call to- 
gether a mass meeting at the same time and 
place, to give both moral support and per- 
sonal protection to the members. Civil war, 
of which further mention will be made in the 
next chapter, had now been raging for months, 
and had in its general results gone against the 
free-State men. Their leaders were imprisoned 
or scattered, their presses destroyed, their ad- 
herents dispirited with defeat. Nevertheless, 
as the day of meeting approached, the rem- 
nant of the legislature and some six to eight 
hundred citizens gathered at Topeka, though 
without any definite purpose or pre-arranged 
plan. Governor Shannon, the second of the 
Kansas executives, had by this time resigned 
his office, and Secretary Woodson was again 
acting governor. Here was a chance to put 
the free-State movement pointedly under the 
ban of federal authority which the cabal de- 
termined not to neglect. Reciting the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of February, Secretary 
Woodson now issued his own proclamation 
forbidding all persons claiming legislative 
power and authority as aforesaid from assem- 
bling, organizing, or acting in any legislative 
capacity whatever. At the hour of noon on 
the 4th of July several companies of United 
States dragoons, which were brought into 
camp near town in anticipation of the event, 
entered Topeka in military array, under com- 
mand of Colonel Sumner. A line of battle 
was formed in the street ; cannon were planted, 
and the machinery of war prepared for instant 
action. Colonel Sumner, a most careful and 
conscientious officer and a free-State man at 
heart, with due formality, with decision and 
firmness, but at the same time openly express- 
ing the painful nature of his duty, commanded 
the legislature, then about to assemble, to dis- 
perse. The members, not yet organized, im- 
mediately obeyed the order, having neither 
the will nor the means to resist it. There was 
no tumult, no violence, but little protest even 
in words. It might have been, instead of a 
real event, merely a holiday parade enacting 
a travesty of the Declaration of Independence. 
There were cheers for Sumner, cheers for 
Robinson, cheers for liberty, from the free- 
State men assembled; but the despotic pur- 
pose, clothed in forms of law, made a none 
the less profound impression upon the assem- 
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bled citizens, and later, when the newspapers 
spread the report of the act, upon the indig- 
nant public mind of the Northern States of 
the Union. 

From this time onward, other events of 
paramount historical importance supervene 
to crowd the ‘Topeka Constitution out of view. 
In a feeble way the organization still held 
together for a considerable length of time. 
About a year later the legislature again went 
through the forms of assembling, and although 
Governor Walker was present in Topeka, there 
were no proclamations, no dragoons, no can- 


non, because the cabal was for the moment 
defeated and disconcerted and bent upon 
other and still more desperate schemes, ‘The 
Topeka Constitution was never received nor 
legalized; its officers never became clothed 
with official authority ; its scrip was never re- 
deemed; yet in the fate of Kansas and in the 
annals of the Union at large it was a vital 
and pivotal transaction, without which the 
great conflict between freedom and slavery, 
though perhaps neither avoided nor delayed, 
might have assumed altogether different 
phases of development. 





THE ENCHANTRESS. 


a land beyond the ocean, 
In the ages long ago, 

Lived a lady like a lily, 

With a breast and brow of snow. 
From far countries, kings and princes 
To behold her beauty came ; 

And it pleased her that they loved her, 

To whom love was but a name. 


Gallant knights with plumes and pennons, 
Pallid beggars at the door — 

On whomever fell her glances 

They were lost forevermore. 

And they died of hopeless passion, 

Or they lived her abject slaves; 

So the air was full of sighing, 

And the hilltops thick with graves. 


But one day unto the gateway 
Of her palace came a youth, 
With a length of golden tresses 
And a face as fair as truth. 

Not to pay her beauty homage, 
And to fall beneath its spell, 

Did he come; but he was weary, 
So he rested by the well. 


Riding forth that summer morning 
With a merry cavalcade, 

The enchantress saw him sleeping 
By the fountain, in the shade. 

As she passed with tinkling harness, 
She looked down in sweet surprise, 


*- And he lifted silken lashes 


From his blue and starry eyes. 


All that day with knights and maidens, 
Through the forest arches dim, 

Rode she in a happy silence 

And a blissful dream of him. 

And at eve returning, eager 

Leaning forward from her place, 
Sought the gleam of golden tresses 

At the crystal fountain’s base. 


But its waters sparkled coldly 

In the moonbeams, chill and wan, 

And a nightingale sung near it, 

But the youth — the youth was gone! 

Yet upon his stony pillow 

He had carved in letters deep 

“ Love ” — his name —and to her chamber 
The enchantress passed to weep. 


Nevermore beneath the eagles 
O’er the gateway carven bold, 
Rode she forth to pain or pleasure, 
Rode she forth in heat or cold. 
But she paced the narrow limits 
Of her marble courts by day, 

And upon a restless pillow 

Wept the weary night away. 


Travelers passing by the portal 
Used to tell in after years 

Of a wan and white-haired woman 
Wasted with a life of tears. 

Aged crones would wisely whisper : 
“ Through the land her praises rung, 
And men called her the enchantress, 
In the days when we were young.” 


Minna Irving. 
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XV. 


T was deeply exasperating to the soul 
of J. Weatherby Stull to find that 
Sin) his tact and cunning had been 
overmatched, and his important 
secret discovered by that wily- 
souled old farmer, Enoch Bullrip- 
ple. To many men this defeat 
would have been humiliating, but Mr. Stull 
could not be humiliated; he was simply en- 
raged and filled with a desire for vengeance. 
The advantage which Mr, Bullripple had 
gained over him with regard to the future pros- 
pects of John People troubled Mr. Stull not at 
all. In fact he was glad to make John a part- 
ner with a very small interest in the Vatoldi 
concern, and probably would have done so 
some day of his own accord. This position 
secured John’s secrecy concerning the iden- 
tity of the principal owner, for the young man 
had been made to understand thoroughly that 
in case of bad faith on his part the business 
would be brought to a sudden close. Regard- 
ing the old man’s possession of the secret Mr. 
Stull felt perfectly safe. Enoch Bullripple had 
promised him before the agreement with John 
had been concluded that he would never di- 
vulge the fact that Mr. Stull owned Vatoldi’s ; 
and when Enoch Bullripple had given his word, 
Mr. Stull knew that it would be kept. In fact 
the secret was much safer when Enoch knew 
it and promised to keep it than when unknown 
to him and the subject of his prying curiosity. 
But his satisfaction in regard to this phase 
of the affair made no difference in Stull’s feel- 
ings towards the old scoundrel who, with un- 
paralleled effrontery, had laid his sacrilegious 
hands upon that thing of inestimable worth, 
the product of years of thought and experi- 
ence, the Vatoldi system. In his vandalic 
operations Enoch had shown such fiendish 
ingenuity that Mr. Stull felt sure he must for 
some time have suspected the identity of the 
man against whose peace of mind his machina- 
tions were directed, and that he was thus en- 
deavoring, in some degree, to take a spiteful 
vengeance on Mr. Stull for that gentleman’s 
acquisition, perfectly legal and proper, of his 
sister’s farm. 
* Copyright, 1886, by Frank R. 


* etc. 

That Enoch Bullripple should suffer for his 
malicious wrong-doing, Mr. Stull was fully de- 
termined, and he believed he had tact enough 
to ruin the old farmer, and yet give him no 
reason to believe that he had anything to do 
with it. 

With all this arranged and ordered in his 
very orderly mind, Mr. Stull found himself 
once more in buoyant and cheerful spirits. 
He had work before him, and he was glad to 
do it. With regard to Vatoldi’s his action 
would be prompt and vigorous. The place 
had been desecrated, and the most radical 
measures would be necessary to place it again 
upon its former footing. The boycotters, who 
had been much disheartened by the changes 
that had taken place under the Bullripple ad 
ministration, were encouraged to fresh efforts 
by the return of John People to his post. They 
imagined that his absence -had been a ruse to 
make them suppose that the business had 
passed into other hands, and they determined 
to show Mr. People that they were not to be 
deterred by such tricks as that. 

But little Mr. Stull cared now for the boy- 
cotters. With his faithful manager again at 
his command, and with Vatoldi’s, such as it 
used to be, absolutely gone and vanished, so 
that no thought of interference with its or- 
derly system and its prosperity need prevent 
his making any change he might choose, he 
decided upon a bold step. He would close 
up the place, renovate, beautify, and enlarge 
it, and reopen it as the old Vatoldi’s invigor; 
ated with fresh youth. All the circumstances 
of the case were in his favor. It was the sea 
son when the patrons he most cared for were 
out of town. A large adjoining store on which 
he had for years cast longing eyes was now 
at his disposal, and, above all, there was no 
better way to cleanse the establishment from 
its recent contaminations than to blot it out 
of existence for a time, and then re-create it 
in its old form. 

Accordingly the firemen-waiters were dis- 
charged, the business was closed up, and 
when some boycotters arrived with a quantity 
of new circulars printed on bright red paper, 
they found the shutters up, and the door locked, 
and a notice posted, which stated that in 
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consequence of extensive alterations and en- 
largements the establishment would be closed 
for some weeks. This put an end to the boy- 
cotting business. ‘The body of former waiters, 
who for some time had been regretting that 
they had not been willing to stick to their 
aprons and jackets, had been lately assured by 
their leader that John People’s running away 
and coming back was a sign of weakness, 
and that a fresh attack upon him would surely 
be successful. They now lost all hope. Their 
strike had brought a great deal of privation 
upon them. Even supposing their action had 
been the real cause of the closing of the es- 
tablishment, it had not been of the least bene- 
fit to themselves. Having now nothing to 
fight against, they determined to go to work 
as soon as they could; but, before doing so, 
they took the man who had led them into all 
their troubles into a lonely back yard, and 
after giving him a most unanimous beating, 
they emptied upon him two barrels of ashes, 
and would have provided him with sackcloth 
if they had supposed it would add to the 
gloominess of his reflections. 

Through John People, Mr. Stull now ar- 
ranged with contractors for his intended im- 
provements ; and when all the plans had been 
made, and everything prepared for the begin- 
ning of the work, Mr. Stull thought it a suita- 
ble time to give John the holiday for which 
his uncle had stipulated. During the prelimi- 
nary demolitions of partitions, and tearing up 
of floors, and carting away of rubbish, the 
contractors would need no supervision. But 
when the new work was actually begun, Mr. 
Stull would wish his managing partner to be 
on hand to make daily reports, and receive 
daily instructions, 

The usually serene John had been very 
angry during his brief sojourn in the South, and 
when he returned he had not hesitated to tell 
his uncle what he thought of the trick which 
had been played upon him. But old Enoch 
had received his nephew’s reproaches with 
such imperturbability, and had taken such 
immediate and decided steps for the further- 
ance of the young man’s business prosperity, 
that the latter could not but forgive him. 
With nothing, therefore, to cast a cloud upon 
the radiant skies of his holiday, John repaired 
to the scenes of his boyhood. 

Mr. Stull’s family usually went into the coun- 
try as early in the season as any other fashion- 
able people, but this year the domestic econo- 
mies had been very much interfered with by 
the Vatoldi disturbances, and the family was 


.-Still in town. For reasons ofhis own Mr. Stull 


determined not to go to a watering-place but 
to the farm which he owned in the pleasant 
region of Cherry Bridge. His wife and daugh- 


ters were ready to leave town much sooner 
than he himself desired to go, and they were 
therefore dispatched in company with their 
voluminous baggage, to take possession of the 
apartments that had been prepared for the fam- 
ily in the house of the tenant of the farm, with 
whom they were to board. 

It might have appeared to an ordinary ob- 
server, cognizant of Mr. Stull’s designs against 
the financial prosperity of Enoch Bullripple, 
that it was a rash and imprudent step for Stull, 
if he wished to remain unknown as the author 
of the intended injuries to the old farmer, to 
come into the neighorhood at the time when 
the injuries were about to be inflicted. But Mr. 
Stull had his wits about him. He had resolved 
that under no circumstances would he show 
in this affair, and when his working operations 
had been finally decided upon, he found that 
hisoccasional presence at Cherry Bridge would 
be a great aid in the preservation of his secret. 
This, therefore, was the principal reason for 
selecting this long-unvisited farm as a suitable 
place for his summer sojourn. 

Mrs, Stull, whose tastes were rather domes- 
tic than otherwise, was very willing, after a 
winter of a somewhat goaded social activity, 
to retire into an uneventful country life; the 
two younger girls, both in short dresses, were 
delighted at the prospect of field rambles and 
mountain scrambles; and even Miss Matilda 
thought she might find a good deal to amuse 
and interest her independent and practical 
mind at Cherry Bridge. 

During the first week of their stay on the 
farm Mr. Stull’s family found their anticipa- 
tions of pleasure fully realized; but towards 
the end of that period Miss Matilda was 
obliged to admit to herself that things were 
getting a little dull. She had taken all the 
drives she cared to take with her mother and 
sisters ; she had taken all the walks she cared 
to take by herself, for her mother never walked, 
and the two girls always ran; and she began 
to see that nature had not designed her to be 
happy under any circumstances in which she 
had nobody to talk to. 

It was in this mood that she sauntered one 
day across a broad pasture-field through which 
a narrow path meanderingly ran. With one 
small and tightly gloved hand she held a 
bright red parasol over her head, and with the 
other hand she raised the skirt of her fashion- 
ably modeled dress just enough to show her 
tightly fitting boots. To those who were ac- 
quainted with this small but very pretty young 
woman, everything about her seemed to par- 
take of the characteristics of her gloves and 
boots. Even her ideas, although they were 
not very far-reaching, were admirably adapted 
and shaped to their objects. 
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Raising her eyés as she daintily trod the 
narrow path, she saw, approaching her, a 
young man of rotund and sturdy proportions, 
an upright carriage, and a strong, energetic, 
though rather rolling gait. His rounded cheeks 
were somewhat flushed, perhaps from exercise, 
and on his brow there was an air of gentle 
resignation, mingled now with some other feel- 
ing which might be embarrassment, uncertain 
anticipation, or some form of indeterminate 
anxiety. The moment the eyes of Miss Ma- 
tilda fell upon this young man she recognized 
him by the resigned brow which she had fre- 
quently noticed while taking refreshments at 
Vatoldi’s. 

John had seen Miss Matilda long before 
she had noticed him. He was not altogether 
surprised at the vision of this being, who for 
many months had been so prominent in his 
thoughts ; for he knew the family were com- 
ing to their farm, and it was very natural that 
Miss Matilda should give herself the pleasure 
of a walk abroad. His soul was rejoiced to 
look upon her again, but his ideas of propriety 
and exact social conduct were in a sad trem- 
ble. He did not know what he ought to do 
when he met her. Strictly speaking he was 
not acquainted with her, although some slight 
conversation had once taken place between 
them at the cashier’s desk at Vatoldi’s. It 
might be that she would not resent a bow 
from him, should she but remember that she 
had spoken with him, notwithstanding a col- 
lateral recollection of having very often paid 
him for her luncheons. Moreover the two were 
now inthe country, upon a narrow path through 
a field, and under such circumstances it was 
certainly proper for a man to raise his hat 
when he passed a lady, no matter whether she 
recognized him or not. But, more powerful 
than these motives impelling him to bow to 
Miss Matilda, was the remembrance that he 
was now her father’s partner. To be sure she 
did not know this, but he was very conscious 
of it, and this consciousness had already be- 
gun to have a stiffening effect upon his char- 
acter. Miss Matilda might not deign even to 
look at him, but a rebuff of this kind would 
not have the effect upon him it would have 
had a few weeks before. “Therefore,” said 
John to himself, “I will take off my hat as I 
pass her.” And as this act, look upon it as he 
might, had in it a gentle flavor of acquaint- 
anceship, it was quite natural his heart should 
flutter and his cheeks increase their healthful 
glow. 

But, to the great surprise of the young man, 
Miss Stull stopped before he reached her, and 
stood, looking pleasantly at him as if she were 
awaiting his approach. This was indeed the 
case, for the heart of Miss Matilda was cheered 
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by the sight of a young man whose appear- 
ance was familiar to her, and to whom she 
had a very fair excuse for speaking. 

“ Good-morning,” she said, when he was 
near enough. 

John, his whole being thoroughly moved 
by this salutation, stopped, took off his hat, 
put it on again, ejaculated “ Good-morning,” 
and without any volition on his part was about 
to passon. But Miss Matilda had no intention 
of allowing this. 

“ Are you not the gentleman who attended 
to the desk at Vatoldi’s restaurant?” she 
said. “I have seen you there so often that I 
recognized you immediately, although it ap- 
pears very odd to meet you out here in this 
far-away country place.” 

John indistinctly murmured something to 
the effect that it was rather odd. 

“ But now I come to think of it,” she con- 
tinued, “ you once told me you were born 
here. In that case of course it isn’t odd that 
you should sometimes come here.” 

The fact that she remembered the little 
conversation gave John such a rush of delight 
to the head that he was incapable of making 
an immediate remark suitable to the occasion, 
and stammered out instead some words which 
seemed to indicate that he thought it was 
rather odd that he should have been born 
here. 

“ Everything must seem very familiar to 
you,” said Miss Matilda, “and things ought 
to be very familiar to me too, for I used to 
live here when I was a girl. But, somehow 
or other, they are not. These fields are not 
so large as I remember them, and the mount- 
ains and woods seem a great deal nearer than 
they used to be. I wonder if this is the field 
where that old gentleman who told me in the 
restaurant that he was your uncle used to 
keep a savage bull for the sole purpose, as I 
believed, of frightening children off the grass.” 

John’s tumultuous emotion was now subsid- : 
ing into an astonished delight at the friendly 
words and manner of Miss Stull. “ Yes, 
ma’am,” said he, “this is the field, but there 
is no bull here now.” 

“ Oh, I am not in the slightest degree afraid 
of it,” said Miss Matilda, “ with some one here 
to drive him away.” 

John smiled and glowed, and, emboldened 
by his pleasure, made an independent remark. 
“You couldn’t have been very much afraid 
of it, ma’am,” he said, “ when you came into 
the field with your red parasol.” 

“T did think of the bull,” said Miss Matilda, 
twirling the parasol in front of her as she spoke, 
“and I thought if he should come at me it 
would be a very good thing to have this red 
parasol. I should have thrown it right down 
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in the way he was coming and then, while he 
was horning it, I should have run away.” 

“That would have been a tip-top thing to 
do,” said John, admiringly. “1 don’t believe 
anybody could have done better than that.” 

“ Except keep out of the field altogether,” 
she said. “ And now can you tell me which 
way I ought to go to find a path which will 
lead me to some place where I can get into 
the road that runs by my father’s farm. You 
know where that is?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said John, “ that was the place 
I was born on, If you just walk across the 
grass to the fence corner over there, you will 
come to bars which can be let down, and then 
on the other side of the next field is a gate 
which opens into the road.” 

“ How do you let down bars?” asked Miss 
Matilda. 

“ Oh, I’ll go over and do it for you,” said 
John. 

Miss Matilda smiled and thanked him, and 
the two walked together over the grass to the 
fence corner. 

“ It seems strange,” said Miss Stull, “ that, 
being born on a farm, you did not stay there 
and become a farmer instead of going to the 
city and keeping a restaurant.” 

“J didn’t have any choice in the matter,” 
said John. And in his heart he thought that 
he was rejoiced that his mother’s home had 
been snatched from her, and that he had been 
cast forth upon the world; for, otherwise, he 
would never have come in contact with the 
Stulls, and this enrapturing walk across the 
fields could never have been a reality. 

“ After all,” continued the lady, “it isn’t 
such a very bad arrangement, for 1 suppose 
your uncle can raise bulls here and send them 
down to be used in your restaurant.” 

John smiled vigorously. “ Uncle does some- 
times sell us things from the farm, but we never 
had any call for the kind of meat you speak of. 
All that we buy is the tenderest and best.” 

“That is very true,” said Miss Matilda, 
“for I remember that I often used to get 
there the nicest kinds of lamb chops, and, 
sometimes, sweetbreads.” 

Had the heavens opened? Was it possible 
that the memory of those carefully reserved 
chops and sweetbreads still lingered in her 
soul? Could it be that they had made an 
impression thereon? Dared he to believe 
that she saw in these delicacies something 
more than the lamb or the calf could offer? 
Be the truth what it might, it was enough 
now to know that she remembered those 


- choice bits which he had so carefully pre- 


served for her in the corner of his ice-box, and 
which represented the feelings that filled, 
not a corner, but the whole of his heart. 


“If ever again,” he said to himself, as he 
strode proudly beside her, “‘ she doesn’t come 
for two or three days, and any of those cuts 
are left over, no soul on earth shall eat them 
but myself!” 

The bars were taken down with great alac- 
rity. ‘Then John offered to accompany the 
lady to the gate, for, as he remarked, it was 
more than likely that it was fastened up in 
some way that would make it hard for her to 
open it. Miss Stull had no desire to lose John’s 
company at that point, and, accepting his of- 
fer, the two continued their walk. 

When they had passed through a gate, 
which really did require the hand of a man 
to open it, John said, pointing to a farm-house 
which stood some little distance back from the 
road: “ That is the house of my uncle, Mr. 
Bullripple. My mother lives with him, and 
I am spending my holiday there. Wouldn't 
you like to step in and rest? My mother will 
be very glad to see you, and it is a good mile 
to your father’s farm along this road.” 

Miss Matilda hesitated a moment. “ Do 
you think your mother could give me a glass 
of milk ?” she said. 

“ Milk!” exclaimed John, “ gallons of it! 
Rich as cream, and right out of the coo! spring- 
house.” 

“That sounds nice,” said Miss Matilda, 
“although I don’t want gallons. I think I will 
stop and rest.” 

With more of a roll, and more of a swell, 
and more of a vigorous step than he had ever 
shown before, John crossed the road and threw 
open the Bullripple gate. Up the short lane 
shaded by cherry-trees he proudly escorted 
Miss Stull. The young lady declared she did 
not care to go into the house, but would rather 
rest in the shade outside, so John led her 
to a chair under the great oak-tree where stood 
the table at which Mr. Stratford frequently 
wrote his letters. 

“T will tell mother you are here,” said 
John, “and you shall have some milk in a 
moment.” 

When Mrs. People heard who was sitting 
under the tree, she knitted her brows. Her 
opinion of Mr. Stull was one of the strongest 
reprobation, and, years ago, had been person- 
ally stated to him. She had never changed 
this opinion, nor did she know of any reason 
why she should like anything belonging to 
him. If his daughter stopped in her yard and 
asked for a drink of milk she would give it to 
her just as she would give it to a needy tramp, 
but she did not want to go out and see her. 
Besides she was busy in the kitchen, and was 
not in a condition to see folks. 

“ Mother,” said John, “ I’ll go to the spring- 
house and get a pitcher of milk, and will you 
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please put some of those big raspberries that 
were picked to-day into something, and I will 
take them out to her.” 

The chin of Mrs. People went up into the 
air, and she made no answer. She was not 
accustomed to refuse any request made by her 
dear boy, but this was going very far. Why 
should John put himself to so much trouble 
to refresh old Stull’s daughter? She stepped 
to a window of the kitchen which was in the 
end of the house and commanded a view of 
the oak-tree. That girl out there was certainly 
very pretty, and wore as stylish clothes as 
ever had been seen in this part of the country. 
Mrs. People did not affect such things herself, 
but she knew them when she saw them. 

As she stood and gazed on Miss Matilda, 
a brilliant idea flashed into Mrs. People’s 
mind. “ Suppose,” she thought, “ just suppose 
that should happen!” and she rubbed to- 
gether her floury hands. She knew that Miss 
Stull, as well as her father, frequently came 
to Vatoldi's, and she supposed it was there 
John had made the young lady’s acquaintance, 
and nothing could be more natural than that 
they should like each other. She was truly a 
pretty little piece of goods; and as for John, 
a manlier figure and an honester face were 
never created for the delight of womankind. 
Yes, indeed, if that should come about, the 
family would get back more than they had 
lost; and if old Stull didn’t like it, he could 
lump it. And to know that he lumped it would 
be a rare joy to Mrs. People. 

Quickly now the good woman washed her 
hands. A handsome glass dish was heaped 
with bright red raspberries, several slices of 
her nicest cake were put upon a pretty china 
plate, a bowl of white sugar was brought out, 
and when John appeared with the milk she 
sent him back for a pitcher of cream, And 
while he was gone she glanced along her 
pantry shelves, and added some guava jelly 
to the other refreshments. When John came, 
he covered a waiter with a large napkin, and 
with much celerity arranged upon it the ar- 
ticles mentioned, together with the necessary 
spoons, saucers, napkin, and tumbler, and a 
glass of water. Throwing a small table-cloth 
over his left arm John took up the waiter, and 
stepped briskly into the yard; his mother as- 
suring him that she would go out and speak 
to the young lady as soon as she had put on 
something fit to be seen. 

Arrived at the tree, the waiter was daintily 
placed upon the grass, the cloth was swiftly 
but correctly spread upon the table, and then, 
with the skill of the head-man at Vatoldi’s, 
John placed dishes, glasses, pitchers, and 
saucers upon the fine white cloth. 

“ Goodness gracious!” exclaimed Miss Stull, 


when John appeared. “ You've brought me a 
regular meal! But I must say this seems quite 
natural! Why, I could almost imagine myself 
at Vatoldi’s, and you, or one of your waiters, 
fixing up everything in such a tempting way!” 

And Miss Matilda, not at all loath to enjoy 
what was set before her, drew off her gloves, 
and began her repast ; while John poured out 
the milk, served the berries, handed the cream 
and sugar, proffered the cake, and performed 
every service with the grace and foresight of 
an accomplished knight of the restaurant. 

Now appeared, at the front door of the 
house, Mr. Stratford prepared for an afternoon 
drive. Somewhat surprised at the scene under 
the oak-tree, he stood and gazed at it with 
considerable interest. “ Are the business in- 
stincts of that young man so strong,” he 
thought, “ that he has started a restaurant in 
the yard? He has certainly a very nice-look- 
ing customer.” 

It was plain to a man of observation that 
John’s attentions to the lady who was refresh- 
ing herself were much more assiduous than 
those paid by the ordinary waiter; and Strat- 
ford smiled as he noticed the alacrity and 
readiness with which the young man antici- 
pated and provided for the desires of the lady. 

Having put on his gloves, Mr. Stratford 
walked across an opposite corner of the yard 
toward a hitching-post where his horse and 
buggy awaited him. Miss Stull now first no- 
ticed him, and immediately inquired of John 
who was that gentleman. John gave her the 
necessary information, and, while expressing 
her surprise that a gentleman like that should 
be willing to shut himself up here in a farm- 
house, she watched Mr. Stratford as he pre- 
pared to drive away. She admired his straight 
and well-proportioned figure ; she appreciated 
to the full the correct and handsome fashion 
of the clothes he wore; and although his 
face was somewhat embrowned, it met with 
her entire approval. Instantly she began 
to think that this neighborhood, which that 
morning had seemed to her so dull, might yet 
prove quite interesting. 

Stratford drove away, and almost immedi- 
ately afterward Mrs. People appeared under 
the oak-tree, attired in a pink and white striped 
frock, very much washed and starched. She 
offered Miss Stull a very friendly greeting 
which that young lady received with suitable 
moderation. John placedachair for his mother, 
and, the repast having been concluded, he 
carried away the dishes, the table-cloth, and 
napkin. 

“T’m very much obliged to you for your 
milk,” said Miss Matilda, “and the berries 
were really delicious.” She said nothing about 
the cake, which Mrs. People had made herself, 
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and praise of which she anxiously awaited, 
but proceeded to ask Mrs. People if there were 
many persons from the cities now staying in 
this part of the country. 

“ No,” said Mrs. People, generously refrain- 
ing from any hints in regard to the quality of 
the cake. “There’s Mr. Stratford, who, per- 
haps, you noticed just goin’ away in his buggy. 
He’s been spendin’ the summers with us fora 
good many years, and no President of the 
United States ever came near him for bein’ 
an out and out gentleman from his hat to his 
boots. He’s goin’ now to see Mrs. Justin, who 
lives about three miles from here, and she might, 
perhaps, be called city folks too, because she 
has a house in town, although this one is her 
real home, bein’ where her husband died, and 
where she comes every year just as certain as 
the Spring lambs. Besides these, there’s no 
city folks except a gentleman who comes every 
Saturday to Mrs. Justin’s to see a young lady 
who is stayin’ there, who is just about as 
pretty as any pictur’ that ever was painted, 
though John has said to me two or three times, 
and when I first heard him speak of it I could 
n’t for the life of me think why he made such 
a p’int of her looks, that she’s not the kind 
of a girl he fancies, there bein’ somethin’ too 
much of her, and an air about her which he 
calls ‘too larky,’ havin’ seen her once or twice 
walkin’ over the fields, and goin’ along in a 
way which I suppose reminded him of a lark 
bird; and says he to me: ‘Mother,’ and I 
declare I didn’t understand what he meant 
when he first said it—*‘ Mother,’ said he, ‘ the 
kind of a girl I fancy is more like a wren’; 
one of these Jenny wrens, ma’am, that build in 
a box. You don’t see ’em in the city, perhaps, 
but there’s plenty of ’em here. And John 
says he fancies a girl that’s more like them, 
bein’ littler than a lark, and more natty and 
smarter; an’ I am sure no one would ever be 
offended if they could once see a wren settin’ 
on the top of her box, just as neat as a new 
pin, and always there when wanted, at least I 
suppose so, though never havin’ wanted a 
wren I can’t say for certain, though I know 
very well that a lark is a different kind ofa 
bird, and not to be depended upon.” 

About larks and wrens Miss Stull cared 
nothing at all, and she perceived none of the 
delicate allusions in Mrs. People’s remarks. 
But she took great interest in Mrs. Justin, and 
asked many questions about her. The Justins 
had always kept aloof from the Stulls, and 
Miss Matilda had never heard the name men- 
tioned. Now, however, she determined that 
she would make it a point to become ac- 


‘- quainted with Mrs. Justin. If the neighbor- 


hood was to be made interesting she must 
know her neighbors, 


Miss Matilda soon took her leave, and al- 
though John offered to walk with her as far 
as her father’s farm, she declined his services. 
The road would lead her directly home, she 
said, and there was ever so much of the after- 
noon left. 

Mrs. People and John accompanied their 
visitor to the gate, and as she went out she 
turned to the latter and said with a smile: 
“If I thought there was any chance of meet- 
ing a bull in the road perhaps I might let you 
go with me.” 

If John had read her expression he would 
have seen that it indicated a desire not to 
drop wholly the acquaintance of one who 
might yet be useful to her. But he could find 
no immediate answer to this remark, and 
merely allowed himself a melancholy smile. 
But his mother did not hesitate an instant. 

“ Now, Miss Stull,” said she, “just let me 
tell you this. Old Mr. Barclay, who lives, 
himself, down at the Bridge, has got a field 
just at the turn of the road there, where he 
most commonly pastur’s some cattle, and 
sometimes he does have a bull among ’em, 
which it may be cross and it may be not, 
which is not for you nor me to say, Miss Stull, 
not havin’ seen him. And though Mr. Bar- 
clay always does keep up his fences, like a 
good neighbor as he is, he hasn’t been along 
this way for more’n a week — yes, I guess it’s 
a good two weeks—and I’ve found out in 
the course of my life that no farm hand is to 
be depended on in the matter of top rails bein’ 
up, like the master himself. And now, you 
see, Miss Stull, if there is a bull in that field, 
and he happens to be a cross one, and some 
of the top rails has been knocked down, or 
been left not put up, and none of us not 
knowin’ can say that none of them things 
isn’t, why then it would be a great sight safer, 
Miss Stull, for you to let my son John walk 
along with you as far as your father’s gate.” 

Miss Matilda laughed. “ Thank you,” she 
said, “but I think I’ll take the chances.” 
And she walked briskly away. 


XVI. 


As Mr. Stratford rode away from the Bull- 
ripple farm, his mind was somewhat occupied 
by conjectures regarding the young lady who 
was being served with refreshments under the 
great oak-tree. He began to fear that Mrs. 
People had been induced to take other board- 
ers, and this would be in violation of the ver- 
bal contract he had made with her. The 
notion of it troubled him, especially as noth- 
ing had been previously said about it, and 
this would imply a total change in the frank 
and communicative manner of his landlady. 

















Resolving to inquire into the matter as soon 
as he returned to the farm, he put it all behind 
him long before he arrived at Mrs. Justin’s 
house. 

The lady of the mansion was on the piazza, 
and she was very glad to see him. A return 
to the friendly intercourse of so many years 
was delightful to her true soul, as loyal to 
her friends as to her memories. But her recep- 
tion of Stratford, warm and cordial as it was, 
appeared tame and lukewarm when compared 
to the greeting given him by Gay when that 
young lady came flying downstairs and out 
of the front door to meet him. She ran to 
him with glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes 
and both hands outstretched. 

As she looked on at this meeting the spirits 
of Mrs. Justin fell a degree or two, and her 
faith in Gay’s unalterable devotion to Mr. 
Crisman wavered fora moment. Never had 
she seen that young lady so glad to meet her 
lover. But quickly the assuring reflection came 
to her that lovers do not show their true feel- 
ing before other people, and that Gay’s joy at 
having Mr. Crisman with her was probably 
shown to him alone. This was all open and 
free for anybody to see, and meant nothing 
but that Gay was delighted to meet again 
this kind friend and teacher. If the girl had 
suspected for a moment what Stratford had 
thought about her and Mr. Crisman there 
would have been no such greeting as this. 
So the free-hearted openness of Gay’s manner 
to her friend proved the strength of her love 
for her lover, and the spirits of Mrs. Justin 
rose to their previous level. 

* And now you must tell us,” said Gay, 
“why you have staid away so long. It was 
awfully kind of you to take Mr. Crisman fish- 
ing. He says he hasn’t had such a good day 
for everso long. Everything would have been 
simply perfect if you had come back with him 
to dinner, and we all could have talked over 
the day’s adventures.” 

At this Stratford smiled, but a touch of pity 
came into his heart when he thought of what 
a bad day he might make of that good one 
of which the young man had spoken so cheer- 
ily. But all sentiment of this kind quickly 
vanished as he looked at Gay and thought of 
Crisman. 

Mr. Stratford would not stay to dinner, but 
he promised to come and dine on the morrow, 
when Mr. Crisman would be there. Mrs. Jus- 
tin and Gay walked with him to his vehicle, 
and the young girl broke into strong admira- 
tion of the horse. Without a thought of any- 
thing more than she said, she declared that it 
must be absolutely delightful to ride behind 
such an animal as that. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to test it ?” said Strat- 
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ford. “ There’s plenty of time for a drive of 
a mile or two.” 

Gay, with her face full of the most ardent 
consent, looked at Mrs. Justin, while Strat- 
ford remarked that he was sorry that the char- 
acter of his vehicle did not permit him to ask 
them both. 

Mrs. Justin hesitated, but quickly concluded 
that any disapprobation of the drive, such a 
commonplace thing in itself, would show to 
Stratford that she did not believe what she 
had written to him in her letter. So she stiff- 
ened her mind with the thought of Gay’s 
fidelity, and she said: “ Why not take her a 
little drive ? And some other time you must 
show me the quality of your horse.” 

“ Do you always drive as fast as this ?” ex- 
claimed Gay, when they were on the public 
road. “ Whata magnificent horse! His hind 
legs work like a steam-engine! It’s perfectly 
splendid to see him let himself down with the 
skin wrinkling on his back, and his ears up. 
Why, this is going like the wind!” 

“JT seldom drive so fast,” said Stratford, 
“but I thought you would like a short spurt 
of speed, and as we have but little time I want 
to get you up to the Summit as soon as pos- 
sible. There will be a fine view from there 
this evening.” 

“You can’t go too fast for me,” said Gay, 
“and I wish the Summit were twelve miles 
away instead of two.— What! There already!” 
she exclaimed presently, when they reached a 
spot where the road began to dip into the val- 
ley beneath. “ Why, Mr. Stratford, it’s a long, 
long walk!” 

“And a short, short spin on wheels,” he 
replied. “ And now, look out there! Isn’t 
that worth coming to see?” 

Gay had looked upon this view before, but 
never at this hour. They were on a different 
side of the ridge from which, sitting on a rail 
fence, they had once viewed the sunset ; and 
a far wider extent of country was spread out 
before them. The opening glories of the west- 
ern sky were at their backs, but beneath them 
stretched a far-reaching plain, green here with 
pastures, yellow there with ripening grain, and 
these brighter colors relieved by great masses 
of thick forest which seemed to be retiring in 
irregular columns towards a distant line of 
mountains which raised themselves, clear and 
blue, along the horizon. The great, white 
clouds which floated in the sky were tinged 
with a delicate pink by the reflections from 
the west, and over everything there fell the 
veil of evening, which at this hour softened, 
without obscuring, the scene. 

“This is altogether new,” said Gay, her 
hand unconsciously resting on her companion’s 
sleeve. “I have never seen it like this.” 
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She said little, but her eyes were feasting ; 
and Stratford sat and looked at her. Presently 
he got down and opened a gate by the side 
of the road, and then mounting again to his 
seat he drove into a field and along a narrow 
way between rows of corn towards a grassy 
acclivity which stood higher than the place at 
which they had first stopped. 

“ Where are you going?” asked Gay. 

“To get a view from a different point,” was 
the answer. “I think you will like it.” 

She did like it. She actually rose to her 
feet with a cry of delight. Not far away, and 
amid the soft beauty of the evening landscape, 
lay a small and almost luminous sheet of 
water, shining like a diamond in a rich, dark 
setting of green banks and overhanging pines. 

“ A lake!” cried Gay. “ A lovely little lake! 
I never knew there was such a thing in all 
this country !” 

“Tt is not a lake,” said Stratford. “ It is 
nothing but our little Cherry Creek, which 
makes a broad bend beneath that bank, and 
shows no more of itself from this point, either 
coming or going; but it gives a master’s touch 
to the scene; don’t you think so?” 

“It makes it perfect,” said Gay. “Simply 
perfect.” 

As she gazed, there came into the mind of 
Gay something she was about to say, but she 
checked herself. She remembered that the 
most beautiful and peculiar views she had seen 
in this neighborhood had been shown to her 
by Mr. Stratford. She was about to express 
her gratitude in words which should show her 
appreciation of this fact, but there came into 
her mind another recollection with which 
some feelings of regret were mingled. She de- 
termined, on the spot, that one of the things 
which it was her duty to do for Mr. Crisman 
was to induce him to appreciate the loveli- 
ness which nature has to show us in a 
country like this. He not only ought to like 
them for himself, but he ought to like to see 
her enjoy them. Of course this could not be 
expected just now, because, as he had often 
told her, it did not matter to him where they 
walked or what he saw, so that she was with 
him. It was delightful to have Charlie think 
in this way of her, but she wanted him to 
love hills and valleys and distant mount- 
ains and beautiful skies as much as she did. 
She intended to lead his mind into a true re- 
gard for these things, and she knew she could 
do it. 

As they were returning on the high road, 
going more slowly than when they came, 
Gay looked at the horse and then at the reins 
in Mr. Stratford’s hands, and then she looked 
at him, and plucked up courage to ask, in hesi- 
tating words, if he would let her drive a little. 


“Of course,” said Stratford, handing the 
reins to her; “ do you like driving ?” 

“T have scarcely ever tried it,” exclaimed 
Gay, “ but I know I should like it above all 
things. I used to ride sometimes with the 
other girls when I was at college, but I be- 
lieve I should like driving better.” 

“ It depends upon the horse and the coun- 
try you arein,” replied Stratford. “ You must 
draw the reins a little tighter. Let me show 
you how to hold them.” 

Gay’s ideas of driving were exceedingly 
crude, but she was a girl of quick observation, 
and her little hands grasped the reins in ex- 
actly the manner which Mr. Stratford, by word 
or touch, now indicated. The horse gave his 
head an approving nod or two as he felt the 
tightening pressure on his bit, and stepped out 
well, and the spirit and the life of him seemed 
to come through the long leathern lines into 
Gay’s hands, and her face was flushed with a 
new-born pleasure. 

“T feel,” she cried, as they rolled along, 
“exactly as if I were doing it all myself.” 

Stratford laughed, and showed her how to 
do it better, warning her in good time, before 
she reached them, of awkward ruts or obtrud- 
ing stones. Some of these she hit and some 
she missed, but within her glowed and spar- 
kled the pleasure of the driving, until, with a 
wholly unnecessary “ Whoa!” she drew up at 
Mrs. Justin’s gate. 

“T ought to be ashamed to admit it,” she 
exclaimed when, her hands in those of Strat- 
ford, she had sprung to the ground, “but I 
really believe that driving your horse was a 
greater delight than, looking at those lovely 
views. That oughtn’t to be, but it is.” 

The next day Mr. Stratford came to Mrs, 
Justin’s house to dinner, and his hostess found 
herself doing something which she had never 
done before. She was watching her guests, 
particularly Mr. Crisman. She was curious to 
know what he would think, if Gay should be 
as glad to see Mr. Stratford as she had been 
the day before. There was no reason to ex- 
pect such strong demonstrations of delight, 
and none such occurred ; but there was a show 
of hearty good-fellowship, as Stratford and 
the young lady shook each other by the hand, 
which produced an impression upon Mr. Cris- 
man. It was plain to Mrs. Justin that he was 
surprised to see it. 

In her observations of Stratford the lady 
of the house hoped to perceive that what she 
had said in her letter had had its due effect 
upon him, and although he might not be 
willing to acknowledge that he had made a 
mistake, he would show by his conduct — and 
Mrs. Justin felt quite able to read her friend’s 
convictions through his conduct — that he had 
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abandoned the mad plan he had proposed to 
himself. 

But she saw no evidence of any such deter- 
mination. In fact, Mr. Stratford’s conduct 
gave her more concern than it had ever done 
before. On previous occasions, when he and 
Crisman had been together at her house, 
Stratford had been very careful not to obtrude 
himself upon the lovers, acting in unison with 
his hostess to give them every opportunity 
of enjoying undisturbed the society of each 
other. But now he seemed to treat Gay as a 
young lady to whom the conversation of one 
man was as pleasant as that of another. There 
was no attempt to interfere with Mr. Cris- 
man’s efforts to make himself agreeable to 
Gay; but, on the other hand, there was no 
attempt to offer him facilities for doing so. 
The conversation, therefore, continued to be 
a general one, even for some time after dinner. 
The talk turning upon foreign cities, a subject 
in which Gay was greatly interested, Stratford 
opened a portfolio of photographs collected 
by Mrs. Justin in an Italian tour, and began 
to show to Gay some of the places they had 
been talking about. 

The soul of the young lady was soon com- 
pletely absorbed in traveling from temple to 
palace, from olive grove to crumbling ruin, 
in company with one who had seen them all, 
and who made her feel as if she were really 
seeing them herself. While this was going on 
Mrs, Justin and Crisman continued to con- 
verse; but the young man soon became im- 
patient, and, rising, began to walk up and 
down the room, regarding the couple at the 
portfolio with evident disapprobation. 

The two had come up from Naples, had 
wandered through portions of Rome, and 
were in the court-yard of the Palazzo Vecchio 
in Florence, when the mind of Gay became 
troubled. She was greatly enjoying herself, but 
there seemed to be something wanting; and, 
looking up, she asked Mr. Crisman if he did 
not wish to come and look at these photo- 
graphs and have Mr. Stratford tell him all 
about them. 

“Thank you kindly,” said Crisman, “ but I 
don’t care for photographs. If I can’t see the 
real thing I’m perfectly willing to let it all 
go by.” 

Gay made no answer, but her countenance 
became a little troubled, and she began to 
rapidly turn the photographs, merely asking a 
question here and there. Stratford quickly 
noticed her mood, and the tour by photogra- 
phy was soon brought quietly to an end, as 
if they had both grown a little tired of it. 
Crisman had now gone out on the piazza to 
see what sort of night it was. Gay followed 
him to assist him in making his observations, 
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and Stratford saw no more of the two that 
evening. 

Mrs. Justin felt a little provoked with her 
friend, and somewhat inclined to scold him, 
and yet, she said to herself, why should she 
do so? After asking him to come to her house 
and be the same friend he had been before, 
should she now begin to find fault with him 
for his civilities to her other friends? There 
was really no occasion to reprove him, and she 
did not, but she continued to feel dissatisfied 
with him, all the same. When he took his 
leave he perceived a little of that dissatisfaction 
in her manner, but he resolutely took no no- 
tice of it. He had decided that enough had 
been said between him and Mrs. Justin on the 
subject of Gay and her lover, and his purpose 
regarding them; and, so far as it lay in his 
power, he would avoid saying anything more. 

The next morning at breakfast Mr. Crisman 
allowed himself to make some remarks which 
were decidedly uncomplimentary to Mr. Strat- 
ford. He made no attack upon that gentle- 
man, but he delivered himself of some general 
opinions which were evidently intended to in- 
clude Mr. Stratford in their application. The 
tone and purpose of these remarks were very 
displeasing to Mrs. Justin. It was not unnat- 
ural, although she believed it to be without 
sufficient reason, that Mr. Crisman should feel 
somewhat annoyed that a man should engross 
for a time the attention of his lady love, but 
there was no reason whatever why Mr. Strat- 
ford should be so spoken of in the house of 
his friend. Mrs. Justin’s eyes flashed a little, 
and she was on the point of making a sharp 
reply, but remembering that Crisman was also 
her guest, she restrained herself, and found a 
quick occasion to change the conversation. 
Gay said nothing, but it was easy enough to 
see that she understood the full purport of 
Crisman’s words. She would have been glad 
to burst out with a vehement assertion that 
if Mr. Crisman intended to include Mr. Strat- 
ford among the people he was talking about, 
he had made a great mistake. But her wom- 
an’s sense taught her that it would be unwise 
in her to undertake the defense of Stratford 
against her lover. She felt it was cowardly 
to remain silent, but she did so, hoping how- 
ever, most earnestly, that Mrs. Justin would 
speak. 

Mrs. Justin did speak. Crisman would not 
allow the conversation to remain changed, and 
made another unpleasant allusion to Stratford, 
more pointed than anything he had said be- 
fore. ‘This was too much for the hostess to 
endure, even from a guest, and in a few words, 
a little more prompt in delivery than she 
intended them to be, she assured Mr. Cris- 
man that she knew many persons who were 
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extremely willing to impart their information, 
and very quick to see where such information 
would be of advantage, but who were neither 
vain of their knowledge, nor used it as a 
means of insolently showing their superiority 
to other people. As an instance of such per- 
sons she mentioned Mr. Stratford. 

Gay was delighted with this reply, and 
looked her thanks to Mrs. Justin. ‘The latter 
noticed them, but received them with slight 
satisfaction. She was defending her friend for 
her own sake, not for Gay’s. 

Crisman smiled. His shot had hit, and the 
hit had been acknowledged. He was satisfied, 
and, after remarking that it was all right to 
stand up for one’s friends and that he did not 
intend to pitch into anybody, he changed the 
conversation of his own accord, and bore dur- 
ing the rest of the meal the greater part of it 
himself. 

All that afternoon Mr. Stratford was ex- 
pected by Mrs. Justin and Gay. They hoped 
he would come, not only because they were 
always glad to see him, but because they felt 
that, in a manner, he owed it to himself not 
to keep in the background when his character 
had been assailed. ‘lo be sure he did not know 
that anything had been said against him, but 
Mrs. Justin and Gay knew it, and that was 
sufficient reason for them to think he should 
come forward and show himself. But, on the 
other hand, they both feared his coming. For 
every reason they greatly desired peace, and 
they had some cause to suppose that if Mr. 
Crisman and Stratford were in the house to- 
gether that day there might not be peace. This 
was a very unpleasant thought to think; and 
Gay, on her part, assured herself that there 
was not the least reason in the world for think- 
ing it; and yet, being a young person with a 
sensitiveness of perception which she was not 
yet capable of appreciating, she thought it, all 
the same. As for Mr. Crisman, he intended, 
if that very superior gentleman from the Bull- 
ripple farm made his appearance at Mrs. Jus- 
tin’s house that day, to give him a cold shoul- 
der, and, if necessary, a sharp elbow. But Mr. 
Stratford did not come, and although the day 
proved to be rather a dull one, it was a very 
placid one. 

That afternoon Mr. Stratford took a walk 
by himself over the fields and hills. He had 


intended going to Mrs. Justin’s, but he, too, 
had quick perceptions, and, while he had no 
idea of relinquishing his purposes, he would 
not intentionally do anything that might dis- 
turb the harmony of Mrs. Justin’s home, and 
he had believed when on the evening before 
he had seen Crisman walking restlessly up and 
down the room, that harmony might easily be 
disturbed. 

Over the fields, that afternoon, also, walked 
Miss Matilda Stull. When she saw from afar 
a gentleman crossing the same field she recog- 
nized immediately that this was the Mr. Strat- 
ford who lived at the Bullripple farm. Then 
said Miss Matilda to herself, “how I do wish 
that he had lived here when I was a little girl 
playing about these fields; that his uncle had 
owned a wicked bull; and that I knew him 
well enough to stop and talk about it. Of 
course I don’t wish that I had met him at a 
restaurant where I paid him money for my 
luncheon, but it would be ever so nice if I had 
made his acquaintance at some suitable place, 
and could now stop and talk to him about old 
times. And if he would walk with me, and 
show me the way, and let down the bars for 
me—that would be another sort of thing al- 
together!” 

As Mr. Stratford passed, he raised his hat, 
and Miss Stull slightly bowed. She knew that 
when gentlemen and ladies met each other in 
these out-of-the-way places it was quite proper 
that they should recognize each other’s pres- 
ence. And now Miss Stull walked on with a 
quick step. It was only the afternoon before 
that, standing in a little shop, she had seen Mrs. 
Justin and Gay drive through the village on 
their way to the station where they were going 
to meet Mr. Crisman. And now she had en- 
countered face to face that gentleman who had 
excited her interest when refreshing herself 
under the Bullripple oak. 

“It is perfectly ridiculous,” she said to her- 
self, “that all these people should be in this 
neighborhood, and I not know them. None 
of them have called, but I suppose they haven’t 
the slightest idea we are here. Mother don’t 
want to know anybody, and is glad to shut her- 
self up. If father were here it would be dif- 
ferent; but I’m not going to wait for him. 
They’ve got to call on us, and I shall make it 
my business to see that they do it.” 


(To be continued.) 


Frank R. Stockton. 
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S|HE portraits of men who 
have proved their great- 
ness in literature, art, state- 
craft, religion, warfare, or 
in some other field of 
SA human action, naturally 
TNO become subjects of public 
interest. It has happened 
recently that in several quarters attention has 
been directed to portraits of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne; and some valuable discoveries have 
been made. Owing to these discoveries, how- 
ever, more or less confusion has arisen con- 
cerning the portraits newly found. In the 
paragraphs which follow, I shall attempt to 
dispel this confusion and to record factsin such 
a way that collectors, or future investigators, 
may have something accurate to go by. But 
it may be well to premise that my remarks are 
not to be read as if they formed what is called 
a literary essay. ‘The nature of the case com- 
pels a simple effort to unravel a certain tangle 
of facts and inferences; and that unraveling 
is all that I shall attempt. It will be necessary 
for me to talk about coats, waistcoats, and 
cravats; but if it should seem to readers amus- 
ing that I do so, because I wish to be accurate 
and make my meaning clear, that is a matter 
of little moment to me. 

A short time before I wrote the Introduc- 
tory Notes for a new edition of Hawthorne's 
Works,* I received a letter from Mr. George 
H. Holden, of Providence, which referred to 
Hawthorne. This resulted ina correspondence 
and acquaintance. Mr. Holden took a great 
interest in the various existing portraits of Haw- 
thorne, and especially the original photographs 
of him. In the “ Biographical Sketch” that I 
attached to the Riverside edition, I made men- 
tion of several representations of Hawthorne 
with which [ was familiar. 

One of these was a photograph taken in 
England, formerly owned by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s wife and now, as for some years past, 
in the possession of her daughter, Mrs. La- 
throp. This photograph, Miss E. P. Peabody 
(Mrs. Hawthorne’s sister) had frequently told 
me, was made for John Lothrop Motley. Her 
belief in this regard, founded apparently upon 
something which Mr. Motley had told her, 
was that the historian, wishing to have a 
graphic likeness of his friend, which should be 

* The Riverside edition, 1883. 

t The Complete Works of Yathaniel Hawthorne. 
Riverside edition, Vol. XII., p. 561. 
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taken without premeditation, surprised Haw- 
thorne into being photographed unawares. 
Accordingly, I detailed the supposed authen- 
tic incident in my Biographical Sketch,t as 
follows : 

“His friend, John Lothrop Motley, induced him 
one day to enter a photographer's establishment, on 
the plea that he had business of his own there. Haw- 
thorne was given a book to read, while waiting, and 
when the photographer was ready Motley attracted 
his friend’s attention. Hawthorne looked up with a 
dawning smile, a bright, expectant glance — holding 
the book on his knee meanwhile, with a finger in the 
place,— and instantly a perfect negative was made.” 

This was the way in which the story had 
been many times related to me, on what I 
supposed to be the best authority ; and it was 
natural, therefore, that it should have been 
repeated, among others, to Mr. Holden, who 
I believe further questioned Miss Peabody 
about it, and then published the supposed 
facts in a letter to the “ Salem Gazette.” His 
version, however, introduced some particulars 
which I did not remember to have heard be- 
fore; viz., that Moiley’s excuse for going into 
the photograph gallery was to examine some 
proofs of a likeness of himself, and that Haw- 
thorne was photographed while looking after 
Motley just as the latter was disappearing 
behind a screen, ostensibly in search of the 
proofs. Mr. Holden also said that, although 
Hawthorne remained ignorant of the “ surrep- 
titious picture,” one of his children saw it, and 
mentioned it to her father after they had left 
England. But Hawthorne was incredulous, 
and fancied that his daughter was mistaken. 
“ After her husband’s death,” Mr. Holden 
went on, “ Mrs. Hawthorne became acquainted 
with the facts as above narrated, and at her 
earnest entreaty the photograph was sent to 
her.” 

The anecdote thus put forward in print for 
the first time — it was published in the “Ga- 
zette” before my Biographical Sketch came 
out— was pronounced by Mr, Julian Haw- 
thorne “a real curiosity in fabrication” ;{ and 
he proceeded to give an extract from a letter 
written to him by Henry A. Bright, of Liver- 
pool, one of Nathaniel Hawthorne's inti- 
mate friends in England. According to Mr. 
Bright’s letter : 

“The account of the photograph being taken for 
Mr. Motley is quite wrong. I went with Hawthorne 

t Vol. II., p. 257, “ Nathaniel Hawthorne and his 
Wife: a Biography.” 











to the photographer (Mayall), as he had promised me 
a photograph of himself. He gave his name, and 
Mayall came up in a great state of excitement. Haw- 
thorne got very shy, and grasped his umbrella as if 
it were the last friend left him. This, of course, was 
taken away from him by the photographer, and a 
table with a book on it was put in its place. ‘ Now, 
sir!’ said Mayall, ‘ please to look inéense/’ He was 
afterwards told to look smiling (at the portrait of a 
lady!) I chose the intense one, and afterwards had a 
copy of it taken for a friend of Hawthorne. I am 
amused to find (in the current anecdote) that Mr, 
Motley attracted Hawthorne’s attention ‘at the criti- 
cal moment.’ This is quite imaginative; for Mayall 
insisted on my going behind a screen, where your 
father could not see me. After your father’s death 
the photograph was engraved, and I sent other copies 
to your mother, Mr. Longfellow, and one or two 
more. The original (there was only one taken at the 
time) hangs in my own room.” 


It would appear, from Mr. Bright’s state- 
ment, that only one photograph was made in 
England ; and that that one was made for him, 
under his personal care. Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne has also published a note sent by Mr. 
Bright to Nathaniel Hawthorne, dated Thurs- 
day, May 18, 1860, which contains the follow- 
ing: 

“My Dear Mr. HAWTHORNE: // to-morrow is 
sunshiny enough to photograph you, and if you are 
not otherwise engaged, well, let us get it done! I shall 
be here (Oxford and Cambridge Club) at twelve, and 


again at four, if you will look in at either time. 
I was very glad indeed to see Mr. Motley last night.’ 


The prime value of this evidence is that it 
fixes the day on which a photograph of Haw- 
thorne was taken for Bright. The day was 
May 19th, 1860; and Bright’s letter to Julian 
Hawthorne shows that the photograph was 
the work of Mayall, a photographer then well 
knownin London. Thenote also incidentally 
mentions Mr. Motley as being in town. These 
points must be borne in mind. 

Mr. Holden did not rest content with the 
assurance that the traditional story was a fab- 
rication. He believed in the tradition so far as 
to set on foot an inquiry. This resulted in his 
obtaining from Mayall (who is still living) a 
copy ofa photograph of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
hitherto unknown to the surviving members of 
the romancer’s family. An interesting circum- 
stance connected withthis newly found photo- 
graph (an engraving from which was issued as 
the frontispiece of “ Harper’s Monthly” for 
July, 1886) is that—according to Mayall’s 
entry-books —it was taken on May 19, 1860. 
Now that is the precise date at which Mr. 
Bright’s Hawthorne photograph was made. 
But the “cabinet size” copy after which the 
enlarged “ Harper ” engraving was cut is now 
before me; it is the copy which Mr. Holden 
procured from Mayall; and on the back of it 
appear, in the writing of Mayall’s son, these 
words taken from the original entry-book : 
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“Photo. of Nathaniel Hawthorne, May 19, 
1860, for Mr. Motley, 31 Hertford St., May- 
fair, London.” 

The pose and expression in this photograph, 
however, are materially different from those 
of the picture in Mrs. Lathrop’s possession, 
which for a number of years had passed un- 
challenged as the Motley photograph. Here, 
then, we encounter a puzzle, the solution of 
which might at first seem impossible. Mrs. 
Lathrop’s supposed “ Lothrop Motley ” photo- 
graph represents Hawthorne seated in a chair 
of peculiar shape, with a vacant space on each 
side. In his right hand he holds a book, with 

finger between the leaves; and the book 
rests upon his left knee, which is crossed above 
his other knee. The face looks to the left, with 
a slightly upward glance and the intimation of 
a smile. A copy of this was used by Schoffin 
his etching of the head alone, forthe second vol- 
ume of “ Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife” 
(p. 150); and the head, with the half-figure, has 
been reproduced by various photographers, 
who have sold great numbers of impressions. 
I do not know how they first obtained their 
plates for these reproductions. The Mayall 
picture, engraved for “ Harper’s Monthly,” 
shows Hawthorne seated beside a table, only 
the edge of which is visible, with one arm lying 
> easily upon a couple of books. The hand is 
not disclosed beyond the wrist; but the leaves 
of the upper book are slightly parted in the 
middle of the volume, as if a finger had been 
inserted there, after the manner of Mrs. La- 
throp’s photograph. The face, however, is 
turned towards the right, instead of the left ; 
the chin is not lifted, but is depressed; and 
the eyes do not look upward. They are ab- 
sorbed in a dreamy, meditative gaze which 
centers upon some point a little below their 
level. The right eyebrow, too, is very decid- 
edly raised,—a characteristic peculiarity which 
is not exhibited in any other portrait of Haw- 
thorne. The difference between these two 
pictures is, indeed, so striking that they are im- 
mediately recognizable as having been printed 
from two distinct negatives. But it is impor- 
tant to observe that the size of the head in 
both is the same, and that the coat, waistcoat, 
broad black cravat, and shirt-collar are the 
same. The waistcoat, curiously enough, be- 
comes an important pidce justificative; the coat 
is a frock —or what would now be called 
a “ Prince Albert”—of broadcloth, thrown 
loosely back and exposing the waistcoat, 
which is made of ribbed material. ‘The texture 
of this waistcoat is plainly distinguishable in 
both of the photographs. Briefly, all the ex- 
ternal adjuncts — the costume, and the book 
held with a finger between the leaves — go to 
prove that the two negatives were made on the 
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same day. The difference consists only in the 
fact that the pose is varied and that Mrs. 
Lathrop’s picture gives us Hawthorne sitting 
in a chair, isolated, while the original of the 
“ Harper” engraving places him at a table. 
We must now go back to the fact that Mr. 
Bright speaks of /wo negatives having been 
made on May rgth, 1860,— one of them “ in- 
tense,” and the other “smiling.” He chose 
the “intense” one, and says that he after- 
wards sent a copy to Mrs. Hawthorne. This 
copy is the one which Mrs. Lathrop now 
owns; but it is not “intense”: on the con- 
tary, it is smiling. The question thus arises, 
Was the portrait which has been published in 
“ Harper’s Monthly” the “ intense” picture 
that Mr. Bright preferred, of the two which 
were produced under his supervision? We 
might decide that it was, but for two facts: (1) 
The “ Harper” picture comes from Mayall, 
unequivocally, as having been made for Mr. 
Motley. (2) A third English photograph — 
with the same costume, with one hand lying 
on a book upon a table, and the eyes looking 
straight forward (the face almost full) — has 
been brought to light within a few months. 
We have, therefore, got three pictures to deal 
with, instead of two; and it is evident that Mr. 
Bright either did not know that one of them 
existed, or else had forgotten all about it. 
The third photograph, to which I here al- 
lude, is for the first time placed before the public 
in this number of Tue Century. Its history 
is worth detailing. Francis Bennoch, another 
English friend of Hawthorne’s,—a wealthy 
manufacturer, member of Parliament, and am- 
ateur author, who figures frequently in the 
“English Note-Books” and is still active in 
British politics,—had long cherished a photo- 
graphic portrait of Hawthorne, made in 1860, 
and presented to him by the romancer, which 
he esteemed the best one extant. Mr. Holden, 
in the course of his inquiries, heard of this, 
and wrote to Mr. Bennoch; whereupon he 
received the particulars which are here to 
be set down. Some six years ago, or a little 
more, Mr. Bennoch sat for his portrait to 
one Piercy of Pall Mall, East, London, who 
rejoiced in a special and profitable process of 
portraiture which he had invented. Piercy 
then expressed a desire to utilize Bennoch’s 
Hawthorne photograph for reproduction by 
his process, and Bennoch lent it to him. The 
matter escaped his mind for a year or two, 
when suddenly he became aware that the pho- 
tograph had not been returned. Finally, re- 
calling that it had been left with Piercy, he 
went to the latter’s studio in search of it. 
Piercy declared that Mr. Julian Hawthorne, 
who had been living in London and had 
several times visited the studio to inspect the 
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progress of the work, had carried away the 
original photograph, promising to convey it to 
Mr. Bennoch. Bennoch was at a loss to ac- 
count for his not having received it, and Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne, by that time, had left Eng- 
land and returned to the United States. Piercy 
held stoutly to his assertion ; but when Bennoch 
renewed his inquiries, later, in 1886, a son of 
Piercy happened to be present and listened to 
the conversation. He asked about the size of 
the photograph, the style of frame, etc., and 
at last, without a word, stepped out of the 
room, coming back presently with the iden- 
tical Bennoch-Hawthorne photograph in his 
hands. It was covered with dust; the glass 
was shattered by innumerable radiations. The 
photograph had been laid aside and forgotten; 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne had never had it in 
charge at all; Piercy was mistaken in his as- 
sertion on this point. But for Bennoch’s per- 
sistence, prompted by Mr. Holden's questions, 
the picture might have been lost altogether. 
As events have turned out, it comes to us just 
in time to clear up the mystery enveloping the 
Bright and the Lothrop-Motley photographs, 

How did these three photographs originate ? 
The third one became the property of Mr. Ben- 
noch, and until recently remained unknown 
to Hawthorne’s family. Of the other two, 
which one was made for Motley; which for 
Mr. Bright? These are the essential ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Holden still maintains* that the picture 
published in “ Harper’s” is from the Bright 
photograph, and that Mrs. Lathrop’s photo- 
graph is the one which was taken for John 
Lothrop Motley. Several items of evidence 
go against this theory. Mrs. Lathrop’s photo- 
graph has no imprint; so that we do not know 
positively from whose atelier it came. Bright, 
also, in his letter to Mr. Julian Hawthorne, 
states that Nathaniel Hawthorne was posed 
beside a table on which was laid a book. Now 
in Mrs. Lathrop’s photograph no fragment of 
a table, even, is visible. But the Bennoch and 
“Harper” pictures both include a table; the 
first showing one book, and the second two 
books placed upon the table-top. The infer- 
ence from this would be that these two por- 
traits were taken from the two negatives which 
Bright mentions. Nevertheless, making allow- 
ance for a lapse of memory, we may venture 
to doubt the accuracy of Mr. Bright's recollec- 
tion. The Bennoch picture and Mrs. Lathrop’s 
both give almost the whole figure; and both 
represent Hawthorne with one hand resting 
upon or holding a book. They are alike in size, 
and both present the same curiously shaped 
chair, with identical curves and identical 
knobs and grooves. The ribbed waistcoat in 

*“ Salem Gazette,” June 15, 1886. 
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the Bennoch likeness seems to be reproduced 
in Mrs. Lathrop’s print; but the latter has 
been so retouched that it is impossible to 
decide whether the cloth was ribbed or not. 
Giving attention to these little particulars 
may seem irrelevant or funny; but men have 
been hanged on the strength of cloth, or on 
the proof supplied by a button ; and although 
the present question is not one of hanging,— 
except in so far as it affects the position of 
portraits in a gallery,—we cannot afford to 
ignore details. The resemblance between the 
pictures owned by Mrs. Lathrop and Mr. 
Bennoch is so pronounced, that I am forced 
to believe they were impressions from the 
two negatives which Mr. Bright caused to be 
made. 

The original of the “ Harper” portrait is 
much smaller than these, and a great deal more 
informal in attitude. The size is but little over 
half-length. But the most significant thing is, 
that it is the only Hawthorne photograph re- 
corded as taken in England, and that Mayall 
entered it as taken for Motley. Neither 
Bright nor Bennoch made allusion to it when 
they were questioned ; hence I conclude that 
it was really printed at Motley’s request. 
That he obtained the sitting surreptitiously, 
as I was formerly led to believe, I greatly 
doubt. 

The question has been raised whether it 
was possible in 1860 to take a sun picture in 
less than thirty or forty seconds. Mayall has 
stated that it could not have been done; al- 
though Mr. Getchell (a partner of Silsbee, 
Case & Co., who made an excellent pho- 
tograph of Hawthorne in 1861-62, engraved 
for THe Century of May, 1886) says that 
so early as 1857 he took a large number of 
photographic portraits with an exposure of 
only five seconds each, by employing French 
chemicals of exceptional purity. The famous 
Boston photographer, Black, unhesitatingly 
avers that the Motley picture could have been 
made in a few seconds in 1860. Moreover, 
two Salem photographers now living state 
that in 1860, under specially favorable condi- 
tions, they got good impressions upon the 
plate in less than ¢wo seconds. It is barely 
possible that Mayall put forth unusual exertion 
and used fine chemicals, in order to secure a 
likeness of Hawthorne within a few seconds. 
But the younger Mayall speaks of the shrouded 
light generally maintained in his father’s stu- 
dio; so that it is not probable that an excep- 
tion was made in Hawthorne's case. Besides, 
the well-planned position of the seated figure 
and the deliberate arrangement of the finger 
between the book-leaves, in the photograph 
from which the “ Harper” cut was taken (an 
arrangement ignored and obliterated by the 
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burin which traced that block), prove almost 
conclusively that the likeness was not made 
without premeditation. 

The one thing upon which we may now 
definitely resolve is that Mr. Motley secured 
a copy of an uncommonly good photograph 
of Hawthorne, the negative of which was made 
on the same day and at the same place (viz., 
May 19th, 1860,at Mayall’s) with the othertwo 
negatives which Bright and Bennoch liked. 
Mayall, in short, must have photographed 
Hawthorne in three positions, Probably Mot- 
ley was not present at the time, but afterwards 
had a photograph printed from the third nega- 
tive, while Bennoch and Bright severally chose 
the other two; and Bright forgot that three 
had been made. Bright says that he selected 
the “intense” view, which was doubtless the 
same as Bennoch’s. But, when Bright ordered 
a copy sent to Mrs. Hawthorne, in the remote 
distance of Concord, Massachusetts, it is con- 
ceivable that Mayall’s subordinates printed 
off a copy of the “smiling” picture, by mis- 
take, and dispatched it to America. 

I may say that Hawthorne’s daughter sets 
a special value upon the Motley (or “Harper” 
version of her father’s face, because it repro- 
duces one of his most characteristic moods,— 
that mood in which, unconscious of observa- 
tion, he followed out some train of revery. 
The Bennoch picture, however, presents per- 
haps the truest and most comprehensive ren- 
dering of his personal appearance and of his 
individuality so far as it might be read upon 
the surface. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne, in a letter to me, 
speaks of “a carte-de-visite of Fields, Haw- 
thorne, and Ticknor in a group, full length 
and standing, with their hats on.” ‘This curi- 
ous little souvenir, depicting Hawthorne and 
his publishers as they appeared in every-day 
life, on the streets of Boston or in the Old 
Corner Bookstore, is quite rare. It has 
never been engraved. Mr. Bennoch, having 
lately seen a copy of it, referred to it in 
a private letter as “a portrait of those tall 
hats. ‘The heads,” he added, “ and the group- 
ing, remind me of a group of old Jews at 
the corner of Petticoat Lane, haggling over 
some recent purchase of ‘old clo’.’ It may be 
appreciated by the curiosity-hunter, but never 
by those who loved the originals.” I think, 
however, that Mr. Bennoch underrates the 
value of this unique transcript from the life. 
What would we not give to-day for some sim- 
ilar representation of Shakspere hobnobbing 
with Ben Jonson at the Mermaid ‘Tavern, en- 
gaging in a “ wit-combat” with Raleigh, Beau- 
mont, and Donne, or standing hatted in front 
of the Black Friars’ Theatre, between a couple 
of his fellow-shareholders or fellow-actors? 
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The costume of Shakspere’s time was cer- 
tainly more picturesque than that prevailing 
in nineteenth-century New England. But are 
we to reject a rare picture of Hawthorne and 
his publishers, simply because we dislike the 
absurd tall silk hat of so-called modern civili- 
zation? By no means. The photograph may 
excite a smile, because “ stove-pipe” hats 
are always and unchangeably a ridiculous 
outrage upon the innate dignity of man; but 
the smile cannot by any possibility detract 
from our respect for Hawthorne himself. 

I quote again from Mr. Julian Hawthorne's 
letter: 

“ Another carte-de-visite of the same date (1861-2) 
shows Hawthorne seated, in profile, three-quarters 
length. The Washington photographs were taken a 
year or two later; they were busts, carte-de-visite size, 
and show his hair and mustache nearly white. . . 
Previous to the Washington period a head, imperial 
size, was taken in Boston for Mr. Fields, and used to 
hang in his house; Fields called it the ‘ Field-Marshal 
Hawthorne,’ from a certain military aspect it had. It 
has since been copied, and there is an etching of it in 
the Biography. While he was in Washington the 
artist Leutze made an oil-portrait of him, which those 
who have seen it pronounce good. This has never 
been reproduced, and it concludes the list of his por- 
traits, so far as I know them.” 


The Leutze portrait was painted at Wash- 
ington, in April, 1862, about the time that 
Leutze was engaged upon his large encaustic 
wall-painting called “Westward the Star of 
Empire takes its Way,” which occupies a 
panel on the western staircase leading to the 
gallery of the House of Representatives. 
Leutze’s portrait of Hawthorne is now owned 
by a gentleman in Brooklyn. 

On reviewing the circumstances already set 
forth with regard to the Bright and Bennoch 
photographs, the only sound conclusion at 
which I can arrive is that Mayall, instead 
of taking only two negatives, as Mr. Bright 
thought when Bright and Hawthorne went 
to his gallery, made a third plate, as well; 
and that he made it as an experiment, with- 
out saying a word about it to either of his 
visitors. It strikes me as a tenable suppo- 
sition that, while Mayall was talking with 
Hawthorne and considering the most advan- 
tageous position in which to place him, he 
noticed the easy, natural attitude which his 
subject had taken at the table, fingering a 
book. Hawthorne frequently remained per- 
fectly quiet in such a position for two or 
three minutes at a time. Mayall very likely, 
on the spur of the moment, took advantage 
of this habit, and took an experimental 
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negative. When he was interrogated on the 
subject, two years ago, he was old, and his 
memory was feeble: he may not have re- 
called the incident. Bright, of course, would 
have known nothing about it, and would 
have known only of the two views which 
Mayall then proceeded to take under his 
(Bright’s) direction. One of these Bright se- 
lected to be printed for himself. The other 
Mr. Bennoch afterwards had ordered for Aim 
self. But Motley was in London at this time, 
and very likely, hearing that Hawthorne had 
sat to Mayall, he may have gone to the pho- 
tographer’s atelier to secure a copy of the 
likeness. On that occasion Mayall perhaps 
brought out the plate which he had made 
surreptitiously, and this pleased Motley more 
than the Bright and Bennoch negatives. From 
it, therefore, he would naturally wish to have 
an impression. In speaking of the affair after- 
wards, Motley —if the circumstances were 
such as I have suggested — would of course 
say to his friends that the photograph had 
been made without Hawthorne's knowledge ; 
and in this way the tradition, with the facility 
of transformation belonging to all tradition, 
would become established, that Motley him- 
self had arranged a little plot for obtaining a 
photograph of Hawthorne unawares. 

That Mayall made no record of the Bright 
(and Bennoch) photographs may be accounted 
for on the theory that both Bnght and Haw- 
thorne wanted to keep the matter quiet, so 
that copies should not be sought for by the 
public. But that caution would not apply 
to the record of another photograph printed 
for Motley, whose diplomatic discretion was 
trusted. This explanation is the only one, ap- 
parently, which can supply a key to the facts 
as we have ascertained them, and to the mis 
understandings that have gradually arisen. 

That the “ Harper” picture is taken from 
the veritable Lothrop-Motley photograph, 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne clearly believes, as,a 
contribution, over his signature, to the New 
York “World” of June 26th, 1886, attests. 
He there says: 

“ There is no escape from the conclusion that May- 
all, on that 19th of May, took three negatives instead 
of only two, and Mr. Holden says in the ‘ Easy Chair’ 
that ‘ Mayall’s books show a distinct entry of a print 
from this same negative, sent to Mr. Motley, 31 Hert 
ford street, Mayfair.’ It may claim, therefore, to be 
the hitherto unseen Motley-Hawthorne- Mayall] pho- 
tograph ; but that it was taken in Motley’s company 
or in the manner described by Mr. Holden in his ar 
ticle in the Salem newspaper are positions no longer 
tenable.” 

George Parsons Lathrop. 








POEMS BY GERTRUDE HALL. 


STILL. : 


6 Ratesiy ser true it be these glorious dreams 
of mine 
Are but as bubbles little children blow, 
And that Fate laughs to see them wax and shine, 
Then holds out her pale finger— and they go; 
One bitter drop falls with a tearlike gleam, 
Still—dreaming is so sweet! Still let me 
dream. 


Though true, to love may be definéd thus : 
To open wide your safe, defenseless hall 
To some great guest, full-armed and danger- 

ous, 
With despot power to deface it all, 
A chance at dice whether or no he will, 
Still — loving is so sweet! Let me love still. 


SINGERS. 
MUSICIAN, 


H* sings: in all the breathless multitude 
Is not one heart so stern, so cold, so rude, 
But thrills at his soft notes ; 
In rapt, uplifted eyes reflected stands 
The fair, song-conjured dream of happier 
lands 
That in each soothed brain floats ; 


And at the ending of the soul-felt strain, 

Whilst at his feet their odorous tributes rain, 
The crowds still clamor—“ Sing!” 

Ah, gods! the mighty triumphs of to-day !— 

Such swarms of mad, adoring men to sway 
Belongs to no crowned king ; 


And then, to-morrow —as an echo, dies 
The sense of all the tender melodies 
That moved the massy throngs ; 
And then —a name above a churchyard plot 
Grown unfamiliar, strange ; and then —forgot 
The singer and his songs! 


POET. 


HE sings: and such unscornful few as heed, 
Say kindly, “Good, perhaps, but what’s the 
need ?” 
And others mutter, “ Words! 
All has been said that there is need to say. 
What does he want, this piper bound to play 
Before unlistening herds ?” 


And so the dreams that dazzled him at dawn 
Decline, and as the silent night comes on, 
Mad pray’r and protest cease: 
~ Yet sickening hope through failure will abide, 
Until the hungry heart— unsatisfied — 
In death finds its first peace. 


And then —one day the wakening nations say, 
“ No doubt, this man’s was an inspired lay— 
Bow to the laureled head!” 
And then—he is bewept, and loved, and 
praised ; 
And then—enduring monuments are raised 
To him long dead, long dead! 


CANZONETS. 
I, 


\ HEN May paints azure all above, 
And emerald all underfoot, 
And charms to flow’r the withered root, 
And warms to passion the staid dove — 
Sing, Bard! of Hope, of Joy, of Love! 


But when December saddens o’er 
The land whence birds and leaves are gone, 
When black nights come and gray days 
dawn — 
Sing, Bard! sing louder than before 
Of Joy, Hope, Love !—louder and more! 


Il. 


How can they bear to live together 
Whom mutual love hath never moved, 
Who, touching lips, are still removed 

As wide as upper world and nether — 

How can they bear to live together ? 


Alas! how can they bear to part, 
Whom love hath closely bound and blessed, 
To wear, each, bleeding in his breast 
His torn half of their common heart — 
Alas! how can they bear to part ? 


A SONG,* 


te the grand flow’r-queen would I ask 
LN to be, 
The splendid rose in pure blush-color 
drest,— 
Only a drop of rain that quietly 
In her deep heart might rest. 


Not the cathedral with its carven flowers, 
Its proud proportions, traceries fine and 
fair,-— 
One of the humble bells that from the towers 
Gather the flock to prayer. 


Not the sweet poet whom a muse has kissed,— 

Only some floating perfume, sound, or beam, 
Some faint tint in the fading western mist, 
Might make him pause and dream. 

* This poem was first printed in the Boston “ Beacon.” 
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SOME BOSTON SPIRES. (FROM A PRINT, 1758, 
CHURCH AND MEETING-HOUSE 
I. THE EXTERIOR OF THE CHURCH, 


HE earliest houses of wor- 
ship in America belonged 
to the make-shift order of 
architecture,— four walls 
of logs, or a rude frame- 
work of wood, clay-plas- 
tered outside and in, or 
of rived clapboards with 

earth filled in between the rough siding with- 

out and the rough ceiling within. The roof was 

sometimes of thatch, and there was usually a 

floor. Very few communities built substantial 

churches at the outset, but as soon as the pio- 
neer struggle was over better places for worship 
were provided. In New England the first 
meeting-houses, after the log and thatched 
ones, were generally framed buildings, nearly 
square, with what was familiarly called a “ tun- 
nel roof”—that is, a roof sloping on all four 
sides to a point in the middle — with a belfry 
perched on the apex from which the bell-rope 
dangled to the floor in the very center of the 
assembly. Nothing could have less of zsthetic 
sentiment in it; nothing could have been more 
baldly utilitarian and more entirely Puritan 
than thisfoursquare inclosure. ‘These buildings 
were appropriately called “ meeting-houses ” ; 

—they were mere places for assemblage and 

nothing more,— the work of a people who at 

first repelled with earnestness the notion of 
any special sacredness in consecrated places. 

In this same building assembled the town- 

meeting with its contentious wrangles ; here 

the magistrates decided the disputes of a litig- 
ious people; and here the court sentenced 
petty criminals and immoral people to the 
stocks or the whipping-post, which stood con- 
veniently in front of the door. Architecture 
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BEFORE THE REVOLUTION, 

of this kind was not quite confined to New 
England. ‘This almost square house with 
pyramidal roof was found sometimes among 
the New York Dutch. The Dutch church at 
New Utrecht, on Long Island, had a steep 
funnel roof and the building was six-sided. 
The first Quaker meeting-house in Burlington, 
New Jersey, was also hexagonal with a steep 
roof. 

‘The New Englanders refused to apply the 
name of church to a building, and when the 
primitive meeting-house fell into disuse they 
gave it to the minister to shelter his hay, his 
horses, and his cows in, or they applied it to 
some other ignoble use. One Long Island 
Puritan meeting-house when discarded served 
the town for a jail. This very seculariza- 
tion of the old building was a solemn pro 
test against what they deemed a papistical or 
idolatrous notion that holiness could inhere 
in wood or stone. ‘The Virginians built their 
first churches with equal rudeness, but when 
the primitive building of mud-daubed logs 
and sedge-thatched roof fell into disuse, they 
surrounded it with a ditch to protect the ruins 
from profanation by the beasts of the field. 
This was an act of pure sentiment, for no 
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1742 
t. Lutheran. 2. French. 3. Trinity. 4. New Dutch 
colonial building ever received consecration 
from the hands of a bishop. 

The greater part of what we may call 
the secondary churches in the Southern col- 
onies were, even down to the Revolution, 
“ composed of wood, without spires or tow- 
ers or steeples or bells, and placed like 
those of our remotest ancestors in Great 
Britain in retired and solitary spots, and con- 
tiguous to springs or wells,” says Jonathan 
Boucher, the well-known colonial clergyman. 
Ladles were secured by chains at the springs ; 
there were horse-blocks in front of the church, 
and in some places sun-dials. But all the 
buildings were not so simple. The Anglican 
body in America had its roots in England, 
and wherever there was wealth enough, efforts 
were made to follow the prevailing fashion in 
English ecclesiastical architecture. Some of 
the early churches, such as Christ Church in 
Philadelphia and St. Michael’s in Charleston, 
succeeded in attaining considerable beauty 
of an imitative sort. ‘Chere have come down 
to our times a few ancient country churches 
in the Southern colonies that show the ambi- 
tion of their builders for decoration,— as a 
Virginia church with Corinthian pillars the 
capitals of which are elaborately carved and 
painted white. But the parish church was 
rarely more than four wooden walls with a 
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6. Presbyterian. 7. Baptist. 8. Quaker. 9. Synagogue. 
commonplace roof; sometimes the latter was 
relieved by a curious dip over the front gables 
such as one may see in the old St. Thomas, 
in Maryland, and the Goose Creek church, in 
South Carolina, Within, the churches of the 
Establishment often had upon the walls tablets 
containing the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Commandments, usually in gilt letters on 
a sky-blue ground. There was also erected, 
according to law, a table of marriages to keep 
the parishioners in continual memory that a 
man might not marry his grandmother or any 
other of a long list of relatives within the pre- 
scribed limit, including the sister of adeceased 
wife. Stone baptismal fonts were erected in 
some of the Virginia parish churches before 
1692. 

‘The ecclesiastical architecture of New Eng 
land, which had never been quite uniform, un- 
derwent considerable modification when Puri- 
tanism itself molted. After the seventeenth 
century had passed away, there came a new 
era: the most austere form of Puritanism disap- 
peared; the crusade against long hair, wigs, 
and witchcraft had spent itself; the increase 
of luxury softened manners ; a slight tendency 
toward regular ceremonials appeared ; by de- 
grees the Bible came to be read in church 
without exposition, and the psalms to be sung 
by note and without dictation ; prayers were 
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presently offered at funerals; and the prevail- 
ing squarish meeting-houses with pyramidal 
roofs began to give way to buildings with 
some ambition for architectural effect. Even 
where traces of the old form of meeting-house 
showed themselves in buildings erected after 
1700, the house was in most cases distinctly 
longer than broad, and the belfry instead of 
capping a tunnel roof was made to mark the 
middle of a roof-ridge hipped at both ends. 
In one case “ pinnacles or other ornaments” 


REVOLUTION. 903 
pulpit was usually on the side or end opposite 
the porch. The putting of the pulpit on one 
of the longer sides in the first meeting-houses 
may have been a protest against the location 
of altars or chancels in one end of a church. 


Il. GOING TO CHURCH, 


In the years following the first planting of 
the colonies, church bells were few and the 
custom in vogue at Jamestown, of calling the 
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were to be set upon each end of a house 
apparently with a plain ridge roof. But in the 
later buildings the belfry often gave place toa 
tower standing at one of the rear angles of 
the building and surmounted by aspire. The 
church porch, which had been present in some 
of the early meeting-houses, always, perhaps, 
on one of the longer sides of the building, was 
sometimes in the later structures at the end, 
and this, no doubt, marked a change in the 
internal arrangement of the house, for the 
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congregation to service by beat of drum, pre- 
vailed very generally where the people lived 
within hearing distance. We should, perhaps, 
mistake if we supposed this to be merely the 
adaptation of a military usage; the village 
drummer was only a variety of the town-crier 
or bell-man. In the absence of newspapers and 
handbills, he beat his drum in the most public 
places whenever anything of importance was 
to be cried, and time-pieces being wanting, he 
was in some towns engaged to announce the 
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hour for beginning daily labor and the arrival 
of bed-time. Nothing was more natural than 
that he should also rattle his drum in the 
streets on Sunday morning to bring the clock- 
less people to meeting in time. In primitive 
New Haven the Sunday morning drum was 
beaten by the drummer standing on top of 
the meeting-house, that those who lived afar 
might hear. ‘The old New England meeting- 
house was often perched on the top of a high 
hill, and a flag was sometimes raised as a sig- 
nal to worshipers living too remote to hear a 
drum. It was a more common plan to blow a 
conch-shell dinner-horn in the streets. An old 
verse with a good anti-climax preserves the 
memory of this custom: 


“ New England’s Sabbath-day 
Is heaven-like still and pure ; 
Then Israel walks the way 
Up to the temple’s door ; 
The time we tell 
When there to come 
By beat of drum 
Or sounding shell.” 


The Sunday morning drum-beat, the conch- 
shell blown in the streets, and the signal flag 
flying from the top of the meeting-house, lin- 
gered in some places until well on toward the 
close of the colonial period. 

In the Middle and Southern colonies where 
dwelling-houses were widely scattered on large 
private plantations and where boats, small 
periaugers, and canoes were favorite vehicles 
for travel, some of the earliest churches stood 
conveniently by the waterside, and meetings 
held in private houses were located with refer- 
ence to the prevailing modes of getting about. 
Nothing could be more animated than the 
scene upon the water at such gatherings. The 
concourse of boats in which the Maryland set- 
tlers had come to one of George Fox’s meet- 
ings made the stream in front of the house 
“look like the Thames.” An Italian traveler 
at a later period gives us a lively picture of a 
similar scene in the Maine woods, where the 
people, after listening to a sermon preached 
in a barn and then dining together at a neigh- 
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boring house off a large boiled cod, embarked 
in a fleet of canoes, discussing the doctrine of 
the preacher as they paddled homeward. 
Eating together after the service was a very 
common practice in thinly settled regions, and 
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family should live so near to the meeting-house 
that people could attend church without strain- 
ing the fiber of the fourth commandment. But 
when the common lands came to be more and 
more divided, and farms and out-hamlets were 
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INTERIOR OF THE OLD GOOSE 
> 
it afforded a good opportunity for the gratifi- 
cation of the social instinct. ‘To Sheldon 
Church, in South Carolina, there came seldom 
4 less than sixty or seventy carriages, but a 


- neighboring planter was accustomed to enter- 
. tain the whole assembly ; those of higher so- 
cial position he invited to his own table, while 
; common-folk were provided for by his over 

L seer at the planter’s expense. At great Quaker 
meetings a similar unstinted hospitality was 
l dispensed by the wealthier Friends. In New 
. England care was taken at first that every 
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settled, people had to travel farther. In the 
winter time the people from a distance spent 
the time between the two services by the fire 
side in the kitchen of the parsonage-house, or 
in that of some other neighbor who heaped up 
wood against the great back-log to cheer the 
worshipers when they came chilled to the mar- 
row from the frosty air of the meeting-house. 

The custom of building churches without 
appliances for warming them was very gen 
eral, especially in the colonies north of Penn- 
sylvania, and was no doubt brought from 
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A FOOT-STOVE 


Europe ; one may yet sit through service in 
fireless churches in Holland, Switzerland, and 
elsewhere on the continent. In a climate so 
severe as that of New England it must have 
added much to the grizzly rigor of the relig- 
ious observances. Judge Sewall records in 
his diary, on a certain Sunday in January, 
1686, when Boston harbor was covered with 
ice: “ This day so cold that the Sacrament- 
al Bread is frozen pretty hard and rattles 
sadly as broken into the plates.” ‘Though in 
most places no one ever dreamed of warming 
the building, yet measures were sometimes 
taken to mitigate the cold; the first church 
in Lynn, for example, was made to descend to 
low eaves on the side exposed to the north- 
west wind, and the floor was sunk below the 
ground. In New York, in 1714, servants are 
described as carrying foot-stoves to church 
for the use of their masters and mistresses, 
and foot-stoves were likewise used in New 
England in the eighteenth century. 

In one Quaker meeting in Pennsylvania it 
was provided, in 1699, that a fire should be 
kept in an upper room, “ forsuch as are weak 
through sickness, or age, or otherwise, to warm 
at, and come down again modestly.” But at 
a later period we find some of the Friends’ 
meeting-houses warmed with German stoves. 
The Southern parish churches were probably 
not generally warmed, but it was provided in 
a colonial parish, as far south as North Caro- 
lina, that the clerk and lay-reader should also 
build fires wherever they were needed. There 
were even some exceptional towns in New 
England that had iron stoves in their meeting- 
houses as early as 1730, though most of them 
resisted the improvement until after the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 

In Connecticut, perhaps more than any- 
where else, Sunday was a sort of popular idol, 
nor did the rigor of its observance abate per- 


ceptibly until long after the Revolution. This 
extreme scrupulosity about Sabbath-keeping 
was doubtless the moving cause of the build- 
ing of the “ Sabbath-day houses”; these were 
little shanties standing on the meeting-house 
green, each intended to accommodate a family 
during the interval between the two services. 
Some Sabbath-day houses were built with astall 
at one end to shelter the horse, while the family 
took refuge in the other, where there was a 
chimney and a meager furniture of rude seats 
and a table. Here on arrival before the first 
service the owners lighted a fire and deposited 
their luncheon, and to this camp-like place 
they came back to eat their doughnuts and 
thaw themselves out after their first long sit- 
ting in the arctic climate of the meeting-house. 
Sometimes two families had a Sabbath-day 
house together; sometimes there were two 
rooms in a Sabbath-day house that the sexes 
might sit apart— for nothing so agreeable as 
social converse between boysand girls was per- 
mitted during the consecrated time. But some 
parishes in Massachusetts, and perhaps else- 
where, had a common “ noon-house” for all 
comerstorestin. Fireside assemblages on Sun- 
day, whether in the parsonage or the noon 
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house, were in danger of proving delightful to 
those who were prone to enjoy the society of 
other human beings, and hence the pastors 
“were put upon their best contrivances” to have 
most of the interval between the services filled 
up with the reading aloud of edifying books and 
other exercises calculated to keep the mind in 
a becomingly irksome frame. 

The New England reverence for the Sab- 
bath tended to repress social enjoyment in 
the accidental encounters of Sunday, but the 
week-day lecture suffered from no such re- 
striction, and was for a long time much more 
in favor than even the Sunday service. From 
all the country round, in spite of the poverty 
and difficult conditions of pioneer life, people 
flocked to these week-day assemblages. Cot- 
ton’s lecture in Boston was so attractive that 
it was found convenient to establish a market 
on the same day; punishments in the stocks, 
in the pillory, at the whipping-post, or on the 
gallows, were generally set down for lecture- 
time, perhaps in order that as large a number 
of people as possible might be edified by the 
sight of a sinner brought to a just retribution. 
Nor did these exhibitions of flogging, of cutting 
off ears, and of men sitting in the stocks, or 
dangling from a gallows, tend to diminish the 
attendance. At one period during Philip’s war 
scarcely a Boston lecture-day passed for a 
number of weeks without the congregation 
being regaled with the sight of the execution of 
one or more Indians. When heretical or sedi- 
tious books were condemned, it was decreed 
that they should be solemnly burned “just after 
lecture.” Elections were appointed for the 
same time at first, and the early popularity of 
the Thursday lectures in Boston and Ipswich 
fixed the annual Thanksgiving festival on that 
day of the week. The largeness of the assem- 
blies at lecture-time gave some uneasiness to 
the magistrates in the first years of the colony ; 
they were concerned to see people who could 
ill spare the time going to three or four lect- 
ures in different places during the same week. 
They saw that young people made attendance 
on lectures a pretext for enjoying themselves, 
and they had a reasonable fear that the hos- 
pitality exercised on such occasions might be- 
come burdensome. As early as 1633 the 
magistrates interfered to fix the hour of the 
lecture at one o'clock or later, that the people 
might take their midday meal at home. The 
next year they persuaded the ministers about 
Boston to arrange their lectures in alternate 
weeks, that four contiguous towns might af- 
ford but two lectures a week. In 1639 the 
rulers again sought to regulate the hour of 
lecture, but this brought the clergy on their 
backs, and the next year all restrictions were 
repealed, and the week-day lecture long re- 
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mained a time of common assemblage, of busi- 
ness convenience, of hospitality, and of great 
social enjoyment. 


CONGREGATION AND 


ORDER, 


SEATING THE 
KEEPING 


In the churches of the English Establish- 
ment in the colonies the people of conse- 
quence sat in family seats or pews, which were 
in some places accounted private property 
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and descended from father to son. At Wil 
liamsburg, in Virginia, the pew seems to have 
been an appurtenance ofthe residence, and to 
have been sold with it. In many churches 
the gallery was the place of dignity, a con- 
ventional idea that is yet retained in parts of 
the British Islands. In the old Virginia church 
at Grub Hill the leading families were so 
jealous of their rights of property in the very 
uncomfortable pews under the roof that they 
refused to suffer the gallery to be taken down 
after its decay rendered it necessary to support 
it by props. ‘The church at Annapolis 1s a 
good example of the spirit of the time. Here, 
in the new building of 1774, pews were set 
apart for the governor, the speaker, the mem- 
bers of the Upper and those of the Lower 
House, and the judges. Even jurymen had 
a reserved seat, and everybody was, by act 
of the Legislature, assigned to his proper posi- 
tion in the church according to his official dig 
nity or the amount of money he had given to 
the building ; only the gallery was reserved for 
those who had no pews. In the older Annapolis 
church the same system seems to have pre- 
vailed, forin1 745 after Whitefield had preached 
a Fifth of November sermon toa great congre 
gation, theiron ornament used to designate and 
decorate the pew of the speaker fell and hurt 
seriously two of the members of the Assembly 
in the next pew to that of their presiding 
officer. It was thus that a provincial govern- 
ment made the worship of God a public act, 
performed by all its functionaries in their due 
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order and array, and with all proper fuss and 
parade. 

Indeed, among all sorts of religious people 
at that time the house of worship was be- 
lieved to be the proper place to air one’s 
superiority. In the primitive New England 
meeting-house it was not accounted safe to 
permit the two sexes to occupy the same seats 
or even to sit upon the same side of the house, 
but the heads of families on each side were 
sedulously pigeon-holed according to what 
was deemed their relative rank, and some- 
times even the young people in the galleries 
were thus classified. ‘There was no trace of 
democratic sentiment in the earlier days, and 
respect for social rank was a very important 
department of religion. In some places the 
seating was adjusted mathematically by the 
tax-book, according to the amount of estate 
set down to each householder ; in others, as in 
Brookhaven, on Long Island, and elsewhere, 
it was shrewdly fixed by the relative liberality 
of contributors to the church treasury, but in 
most New England towns an anxious com- 
mittee undertook the dreadful task of weighing 
all those considerations, palpable and impal- 
pable, of property, family, professional dignity, 
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official position, age, and what not besides, 
that go to make up social standing. Prelimi- 
nary to this another committee was appointed 
to “dignify the meeting-house,”— that is, to 
fix a relative rank to the several seats. Such 
was the ambition for the higher seats in the 
synagogue that the villagers sometimes refusec| 
toaccept the places assigned them, and shame- 
ful disorders were the result of a contest for 
place, so that some towns found it needful to 
impose a sharp fine on aspiring people who 
endeavored “to advance themselves in the 
meeting-house.” 

The matter of ecclesiastical rank was more 
definite and more easily settled. The New 
England hierarchy was carefully ranged in the 
light of the apostle Paul’s epistles. ‘The 
“teaching elders,” or ministers, of whom most 
churches in the first years of the colonies had 
two, occupied the highest seat behind the 
pulpit, or as Cotton took pains to call it, “ the 
scaffold.” When the minister and his family 
entered the door the congregation rose and 
remained reverently standing until he had 
mounted to his place. The “ ruling elders’” 
seat was a high bench in front of the pulpit 
and facing the people, and the deacons sat in 
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a seat yet one degree lower down. In the 
like spirit we find the Goose Creek parish 
church in South Carolina setting apart in 
perpetuity the front pews of the middle row 
for the church-wardens and vestrymen and 
their successors forever, while some churches 
built pews specially for the church-wardens. 
And notwithstanding the protest of Friends 
against man-worship, the Quaker meeting- 
houses had “ galleries” or raised seats, in or- 
der to give this sort of precedence to leading 
members and ministers ; though when it came 
to preaching the Public Friend had no pul- 
pit, but mounted upon a preaching-stool. 
The seating of church officers in conspicu- 
ous places had a certain justification in the 
practical necessity that there was in that 
ruder time for awing into decent behavior the 
inconsiderate youth and the disorderly. In 
New England meeting-houses a tithing-man 
or some equivalent official was put in charge 
of the boys, whose meditations were rendered 
appropriately solemn by a rod held in plain 
sight and sometimes rapped against the wall 
in an admonitory way. In Lynn, and perhaps 
elsewhere, the tithing-man went about the 
meeting-house with a long wand having a ball 
on one end with which to tap any man who 
should be overcome by sleep; from the other 
end of his wand there dangled a fox’s tail; 
with this he politely brushed the faces of the 
women when he caught them dozing. One fre- 
quent sleeper incontinently struck the tithing- 
man for disturbing his repose; he was there- 
upon sent to the whipping-post for “common 
sleeping at the public exercises.” The tithing- 
man had an arduous time of it, between wak- 
ing up the sleepers, keeping the disorderly 
quiet, and driving away the rabble of dogs 
which were bred in that day as a defense 
against wolves, and which appear to have given 
almost as much trouble in meeting-time as the 
boys. The pestiferous boys were relegated to 
the galleries; and in one church two men 
were specially appointed to watch them “ that 
they might be contained in order.” On report 
of the tithing-man a lad was liable to be 
“called forth” and reproved by the minister, 
and if this were not sufficient he could be 
made to answer to the justice, and one boy 
was sent to the whipping-post for fighting in 
meeting. In New London the sexton was 
charged with digging graves, sweeping the 
meeting-house, “ ordering the youth in meet- 
ing-time, and beating out the dogs”; but the 
Andover people hit upon a plan of settling 
the dog question by levying sixpence on the 
owner of every dog that should intrude into 
the service. With the increase of luxury and 
refinement and the relaxation of religious rigor, 
the narrow slips with their hinged seats, which 
VoL. XXXIII.— 116. 
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were raised when the people stood up and let 
down again with a great clatter, gradually 
gave way to square pews topped with turned 
balusters, in which families sat together to the 
increase of decorum in the congregation. The 
tithing-man and his stick went out of existence, 
but even in the pews the irrepressible young- 
sters found chances to beguile the tedious 
Sunday hours by whispering between the bal- 
usters to their friends in the adjoining com- 
partments. These square pews had probably 
always been in use in some places in New 
England ; in one primitive church built in 
1637 they were appropriately called “ pitts,” 
and were five feet “deep” by four and a half 
in diameter. In 1692 we finda New England 
town giving permission to leading parishion- 
ers to build private seats in the galleries, after 
the fashion prevailing in some of the Episco- 
pal churches. The square family pews seem 
to have come into general use in New Eng- 
land gradually after 1700. 


IV. THE SERVICES. 

THE prayer at the opening of a New Eng- 
land service was at first about a quarter of an 
hour in length. It was usually preceded by 
the reading of “bills put up for prayers,” 
that is, requests from persons in affliction or 
difficult circumstances for the prayers of the 
church in their behalf. The prayers of the 
minister were weighed and valued along with 
the sermon, and more than one minister was 
esteemed for his talent in extemporary prayer. 
The Pilgrim, Elder Brewster, at the very out- 
set, was praised for his “ singular good gift in 
prayer... in ripping up the heart and con- 
science before God.” But Brewster knew that 
the hearts of the weak could not “stand bent” 
too long and he disapproved of prolixity in 
prayer. It early became the fashion in Massa- 
chusetts, however, to affect a robust length in 
devotion, and particularly to imitate the pub- 
lic prayers of the learned John Norton of Bos- 
ton, in which “there was a variety, fullness, 
and fervor seldom equaled.” One enthusiastic 
worshiper was accustomed to journey thirty 
miles on foot to attend the Boston Thursday 
lecture, accounting himself well repaid if he 
could only hear one of Norton’s prayers. 
Some young ministers improved so much un- 
der Norton’s lead that they were able “to 
continue their addresses to God for more than 
an hour with much propriety,” and, if you will 
believe it, “ without wearying those who joined 
with them.” 

Norton’s predecessor, John Cotton, would 
sometimes ona fast or Thanksgiving day spend 
five or six hours at a stretch in prayer and ex- 
position, “so indefatigable was he in the Lord’s 
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work,” says his biographer, and so indefatiga- 
ble were the hearers of that day, we may add. 
It is recorded that another early preacher 
“continued in preaching and prayer about 
the space of four or five hours”; it does not 
seem necessary for the historian to add that 
he was “a painful minister.” Urian Oakes 
had been seen to turn his hour-glass four 
times, and Cotton Mather, with characteristic 
vanity and bad taste, sets down in his diary 
that at his own ordination he had prayed an 
hour and a quarter and preached an hour 
and three quarters. “‘ Wee have a strong weak- 
nesse in New England,” wrote Nathaniel 
Ward, “ that when wee are speaking wee know 
not how toconclude ; wee make many ends be- 
fore wee make an end.” But the New England 
sermons were generally limited to an hour, or 
at most to two. The appetite for devotional 
exercises and religious discussions was enor- 
mous. Not content with Sunday services which 
had something of eternity about them, and 
equally protracted week-day lectures, the early 
New Englanders took pleasure in turning 
their dwellings into oratories by holding pri- 
vate meetings with a company of invited guests. 
At these services there was usually a sermon 
with no end of psalms and prayers. Refresh- 
ments of food and wine were also served to 
the company on these occasions, for the pri- 
vate meeting was the Puritan substitute for a 
social assembly. In that day the sermon was 
almost the only intellectual food, and the re- 
ligious assembly was the principal means of 
escape from isolation. 

In all sorts of places of worship in the col- 
onies, the singing, where there was any, was 
by the whole congregation, following some 
leader who “ set ” the tune without any knowl- 
edge of musical notation. The art of reading 
written music was forgotten, and the very 
memory of the tunes became corrupted by 
oral transmission. ‘The same tune varied es- 
sentially as sung in congregations but a few 
miles apart ; sometimes only the name of the 
old tune remained, the music having been 
“miserably tortured and twisted and quav- 
ered into a horrid medley of confused and dis- 
orderly noises,” as one writer testifies in 1721 ; 
and the same witness declares that the singing 
was so “dragged” that he himself had been 
obliged to take breath twice in one note. 
The entire number of tunes in general use was 
but eight or ten; some congregations were 
reduced to half that number, and frequently a 
service had to be held without singing for want 
of a leader who could “ take the runof the tune.” 
In New England the frequent singing of the 
same psalms and the more frequent use of the 
same tunes in private as well as in public meet- 
ings, and on all sorts of accidental occasions, 





were enough to have proved intolerable to any 
people not impervious to ennui. Ten psalms 
were sung at one private meeting in Boston 
of which a record has come down to us. In 
public services the metrical psalms were “ dic- 
tated,” that is, read off line by line by one 
of the deacons: the process was known as 
“ deaconing off.” 

The versions in use everywhere in the 
seventeenth century were ludicrously rude, 
literal, and unpoetical. But they were not lit- 
eral enough to satisfy the reformatory ambition 
of the Puritans of the New World, and in 1640 
three of the most prosaic ministers of Massa- 
chusetts were set to make a new version. 
“We have endeavoured,” says one of these, 
“ according to our light and time to retranslate 
the psalms as neer the originall as wee could 
into meeter because the former translation was 
very defective.” The new rendering, especially 
after ithad been revised in 1650, became very 
popular and passed through many editions in 
England and America. But reading its hitching 
lines is serious work, like riding in a springless 
wagon over a pioneer road in the mountains: 
that such verses could ever be sung is almost 
past belief. And psalm-singing appears to 
have been no whit less rude in the colonies to 
the southward. One ofthe reforms advocated 
by Bray in 1700, when he made his brief dash 
into Maryland as Commissary of the Bishop 
of London, was the teaching of catechumens 
to sing the psalms “ artifically.” And seventy- 
five years later, at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, Boucher declares that in Virginia and 
Maryland the psalmody was “ everywhere 
ordinary and mean.”- There were not six 
organs in both colonies, and there were 
churches in which there was no singing at all. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century 
there began in New England a movement in 
favor of better singing in the churches. It was 
part of the reformatory current of that time. 
But the change from the old-fashioned nasal 
“ quavering” and droning of a dictated psalm 
in the wake of a leader who, without any 
knowledge of music, was barely able to 
“take the run of the tune,” to the use of note- 
books was a violent one, and from about 
1720 onward it threw many a village into 
protracted and bitter dissensions. So sacred in 
the eyes of the people were the old psalm-tunes 
that they were wont to take off their hats if 
they but heard one of them hummed without 
any words. The opposition to change was ve- 
hement: sometimes the stubborn deacons de- 
feated the majority of the church by contin- 
uing to read the psalms line by line; in some 
cases church councils had to be called to medi- 
ate between the parties, and some learned 
books were written on the points of conscience 
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involved in a conflict between good music and 
bad. Totheconservatism of that time “ singing 
by rule,” as it was called, savored of liturgical, 
not to say papistical, pomp and ceremony. 
By degrees, after a contention that was 
not quite ended in half a century from the 
time of its beginning, the “new method” pre- 
vailed generally in New England, and a par- 
ticular excellence seems to have been attained 
in the Connecticut valley. ‘The Northampton 
congregation in Jonathan Edwards’s time was 
conspicuous for the correctness of its singing; 
it “carried regularly and well three parts of 
music, and the women a part by themselves.” 
At Middletown, John Adams says in his diary 
in 1774, “went to meeting and heard the 
finest singing that ever I heard in my life; 
the front and side galleries were crowded with 
rows of lads and lasses who performed all 
their parts in the utmost perfection.” Here, 
as at Northampton, the women had appar- 
ently “a part by themselves.” “A row of 
women,” says Adams, “all standing up and 
playing their part with perfect skill and judg- 
ment added a sweetness and sprightliness to 
the whole which absolutely charmed me.” 
But musical improvement got no farther 
South or West. An organist from Bristol had 
advertised himself in New York in 1754 as 
desirous of amending the singing in the pub- 
lic congregations, but probably in vain. In 
1774, Adams found the singing among the 
New York Presbyterians “in the o/d way as 
we call it—all the drawling, quavering, dis- 
cord in the world”; and when he gets to 
Princeton he writes: “ The scholars sing as 
badly as the Presbyterians in New York.” 
The chanting in the Catholic church in Phil- 
adelphia he found “exquisitely soft and 
sweet.” The fervent emotional singing of the 
newly planted Methodists in Philadelphia 
impressed him deeply; he describes it as 
“ very soft and sweet indeed, the finest music 
I have heard in any society except the Mora- 
vians, and once at church with the organ.” 
The non-conformists of every shade pushed 
the reaction against ritual service and religious 
art to the greatest extreme. Until long after 
the opening of the eighteenth century a Puri- 
tan, a Quaker, or a Baptist meeting-house 
was usually as naked of ornament as a barn, 
and the worship was scrupulously divested of 
everything that might give zsthetic pleasure. 
Against instrumental music all the bodies dis- 
senting from the Church of England enter- 
tained an inveterate prejudice. ‘The Friends, 
and, before 1700, the Baptists, rejected even 
the poverty-stricken psalm-singing of the time. 
In the early years of the settlement the Puritan 
ministers wore gown and bands, and the Vir- 
ginia Episcopal clergy wore no more; the use 
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of the surplice did not become customary in 
the Chesapeake region until after the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. As time advanced 
the Puritan clergy gradually discarded the cleri- 
cal robe. At the Revolutionary period only 
two — Cooper and Pemberton of Boston — 
wore gown and bands, and they were sarcas- 
tically said to use them to distinguish them- 
selves from “ the inferior clergy.” 

An example of the tendency to conform to 
the very letter of Scripture in the matter of 
rites is found in the mode of administering 
the Lord’s Supper in the Presbyterian churches 
in Philadelphia. ‘The communicants sat down 
at along, narrow table “ spread in the middle 
of the alley,” and reaching from the deacons’ 
seat to the door. The Presbyterian ministry of 
the Middle colonies preached without notes, in 
which they differed from the New England 
divines, who in the eighteenth century had 
almost universally adopted the use of written 
sermons in the pulpit. In the manuscript 
journal of a French traveler in America dur- 
ing the Revolution, which is preserved in the 
National Library at Paris, I find a description 
of the general features of worship in what the 
writer calls an American Protestant church. 
From the connection one is led to infer that 
it is a Presbyterian church in the Middle colo- 
nies. “A long building without vestibule, 
pierced by windows enough to give sufficient 
light, and two or three doors on as many sides, 
with steps leading up to the level of the floor; 
a steeple, whose spire is very high and quaintly 
decorated, placed at one of the back corners 
of the building; the ceiling and walls within 
well whitened, or sometimes wainscotted ; the 
four sides of the pews carried up so high that 
he who sits can see neither his neighbors nor 
those who come and go,—such is commonly 
the body of the church, the nave. Now 
imagine if you will a higher bit of wainscot- 
ting with candles or chandeliers hanging above 
a wholly plain table or pulpit; this stands for 
what we should call the chancel. For the 
choir there is at one side of the church by this 
same pulpit a layman with nothing to distin- 
guish him from the rest; he sits facing the 
congregation and intones one line at a time 
of David’s psalms versified in English. Over 
against him are the members of the congre- 
gation who respond alternately to the end of 
the psalm.” It is clear that what our traveler 
calls “ intoning ” was merely the “ lining” or 
dictating of the psalm by a precentor. This, he 
says, is almost all there is of “ the office.” He 
thinks the sudden appearance of the minister 
in the pulpit very dramatic,— he cannot tell 
how he gets there. “ You perceive all at once 
a personage in black with a big periwig and 
the costume of a procureur, who addresses the 
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assembly with earnestness. For three-quarters 
of an hour or more, but without divisions, 
coughing, expectoration, or nose-blowing [sams 
division, tousserie, cracherie, ni i he 
extemporizes, recites, or reads a discourse on 
the gospel and its morality, often very fine and 
very justly put, and often, also, quite as fanat- 
ical as some of ours.” 

At the close of the sermon, our traveler tells 
us, the minister “makes a sign apparently 
agreed upon between one of the auditors and 
himself.” A man comes forward holding a long 
rod “ at the end of which, almost as on a fish- 
ing line, is suspended "— probably a bag or 
box for the collection, but our innocent for- 
eigner calls it “ ¢he sguare hat of the preacher.” 
This the man who has been called out “ pre- 
sents in recommending the speaker to the lib- 
erality of all,” which closing with the collec- 
tion recalls a very different method of taking it 
in the New England churches in the seven- 
teenthcentury. One of the deacons atthe close 
of the service was wont to remind the assem- 
bly that there was “ time left for the contribu- 
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tion.” Whereupon, in the order of dignity, 
magistrates and chief gentlemen first, then the 
elders and allthe men in the congregation each 
in his turn, and the single women and widows 
and women whose husbands were absent, went 
forward or came down from the gallery march- 
ing two abreast, up one aisle and down the 
other. Each as he passed the deacons’ seat 
put money into a wooden box held in the 
hands of one of the deacons. The gifts were 
generally liberal for the time; some gave a 
shilling, some two, some half a crown, and some 
as high as five shillings. Lacking money they 
might put into the box written promises to pay 
which were to be redeemed within a month, or 
deposit alongside the box some article of value 
to be used or disposed of for the benefit of the 
ministers or the poor. 

And so, the collection having been decently 
taken, we close this sketch of some of the chief 
external features of worship among our ances- 
tors, leaving for subsequent papers the treat- 
ment of more essential traits of that religious 
life which is the key to so much in their history. 


Edward Eggleston. 


THE VEDA. 


a] HE name Veda has grownto 
| be a familiar one in the ears 
Wi of this generation. Every 
educated person among us 
knows it as the title of a lit- 
erary work, belonging to 
far-off India, that is held to 
be of quite exceptional im- 
portance by men who are studying some of 
the subjects that most interest ourselves. Yet 
there are doubtless many to whose minds the 
word brings but a hazy and uncertain mean- 
ing. For their sake, then, it may be well to 
take a general view of the Veda, to define its 
place in the sum of men’s literary productions, 
and to show how and why it has the especial 
value claimed for it by its students. 

The Veda is the Bible of the inhabitants of 
India, ancient and modern; the Sacred Book 
of one great division of the human race. 
Now, leaving aside our own Bible, the first 
part of which was in like manner the ancient 
Sacred Book of one division of mankind, the 
Hebrew, there are many such Scriptures in 
the world, There is the Koran of the Arabs, 
of which we know perfectly well the period 
and author; the Avesta of the Persian “ fire- 
worshipers,” or followers of Zoroaster; the 
records of ancient China, collected and ar- 
ranged by Confucius; and others less con- 
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spicuous. All are of high interest, important 
for the history of their respective peoples and 
for the general history of religions; yet they 
lack that breadth and depth of consequence 
that belongs to the Hindu Veda. This is what 
we have to explain. 

The (Sanskrit) word veda signifies literally 
“knowledge”; it comes by regular derivation 
from a root vid, meaning “see,” and so 
“know.” Here is found a first intimation of 
the relation of the Veda to us; for this root 
vid is the same that lies at the basis of the 
Latin video, “I see” (whence our evident, 
vision, etc.), of the Greek oi%a, “I know,” and 
of our own Germanic words, wit, wot, witness, 
and so on. It is a sign of that community of 
language which binds together into one fam- 
ily most of the peoples of Europe and a part 
of those of Asia, showing their several histo- 
ries to be, in a more peculiar and intimate 
sense, branches of one common history. In 
the following table is given a little specimen 
of the evidence that proves this: 


English... ..two three mother brother 
German... . .zwei drei mutter bruder 
Slavic ......dwa tri mater brat 
Celtic ......dau tri mathair brathair 
wate duo tres mater frater 
Greek .. .duo treis meter phrater 
Persian... ..dwa thri matar 

Sanskrit... .dwa tri matar bhratar 
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We know enough about the history of 
human speech to be certain that such corre- 
spondences as these —and their like are scat- 
tered through the whole vocabulary and 
grammar of the languages in question—are 
only explainable on one supposition, that the 
tongues which contain them are the common 
descendants of one original tongue; that is 
to say, the dialects of German, Slavonian, Celt, 
Roman, Greek, Persian, and Hindu are the 
later representatives of a single language, 
spoken by a single limited community, some- 
where on the earth’s wide surface, somewhere 
in the immeasurable past— where and when, 
we should like very much to know, and mean 
to find out if we can; but as yet we do not 
know anything whatever that is definite about 
it. We call this great body of related lan- 
guages— carrying with it by inference a rela- 
tionship also, at least in good degree, of the 
peoples speaking them—the Indo-European 
or Aryan family ; and we acknowledge some- 
thing of kinship with every member of the 
family. It is not, perhaps, a very lively feel- 
ing; cousinship loses much of its charm when 
expressed in high numbers; yet, as we have 
acertain warmth of sentiment in foreign lands 
toward even an unrelated countryman, so, in 
wandering up and down the wastes of human 
history, we cannot but feel drawn toward 
those who really speak our own speech. 

One great division of this family of ours we 
find in Asia, occupying Iran (Persia, etc.) and 
India: the Aryan division, according to the 
best use of this name, since the ancient peo- 
ples of both these countries, and no others, 
called themselves 4vya. Their oldest 
dialects of which we have any record, 
those of the Avesta and the Veda, are 
hardly more unlike one another than 
are English and Netherlandish; and 
as in the latter case the narrow North 
Sea separates the two parts of an only 
recently divided people, so in the for- 
mer case the highlands and passes of 
the Hindu-kush do the same. As the 
English crossed the sea from Low 
Germany, dispossessing the Celts, so 
the Indian branch of our kindred 
stole into India (doubtless more than 
two thousand years before Christ) 
through the same gorges that now 
connect and hold apart India and 
Afghanistan, and began the conquest 
of the great and rich peninsula. There 
we see them still; occupying with 
their own dialects only the northern 

art of the country, while the aborig- 
inal“ Dravidians” stillholdthesouth; 3 ‘ue 
but permeating it all with their influ- 
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ber many scores of millions; possessed of aciv- 
ilization of native growth and high grade; with 
literatures and arts and religions that have 
overrun a great part of Asia—in short, a 
leading factor in universal human history. 

All this, and how it came about, is a mat- 
ter of only recent knowledge. By a strange 
fate, this easternmost branch of our family 
has fallen, within the last century or two, 
under the dominion of one of the western- 
most members, the English. The story of its 
subjection is well known, and need not be 
more than alluded to here. The wisdom and 
the wealth of India had always been the ad- 
miration of the world; it was not, however, 
curiosity as to the wisdom that brought knowl- 
edge: rather, greed for the wealth. Almost 
everywhere in human history the lower mo- 
tives are immediately efficient ; and a band of 
adventurous traders, seeking material profit, 
threw open also the intellectual treasure-house 
of India, The wars and intrigues by which an 
English commercial company became masters 
of the destinies of the country, turning their 
charge over later to the British crown, form 
a striking chapter of modern history. For near 
nine hundred years India has been the prey 
of foreign conquerors and oppressors. The 
English are merely the last, and by far the 
best, of their long series. 

They found in this immense and highly civ- 
ilized country a host of varying languages, 
dialects of more than one great family, with 
abundant literatures. They also found one lan- 
guage, the Sanskrit, reputed of immemorial an- 
tiquity, held sacred by the real Hindu every- 





SKETCH-MAP OF INDIA 


This sketch-map shows (shaded) the part of the peninsula still possessed 
by the Dravidian dialects, after some four thousand years of encroachment 
part of the Sanskrit and its descendants. The entrance of the 
Aryans was on the extreme north-west, through the valley of the Cabul 
river. The region probably occupied by them in the early Vedic period is 
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where, read by the educated, and even spoken 
and written by the leading class, the priestly 
caste of the Brahmans. Precisely so might 
the Mongols, had they completely ravaged 
Europe in the Middle Ages, have reported 
to their countrymen concerning the diverse 
tongues and literatures of that region, and the 
Latin as common dialect of the learned, espe- 
cially of the Romish hierarchy: the analogy 
is a close and instructive one. ‘This was a suffi- 
ciently notable condition of things; but the 
interest of the world was greatly heightened 
when it was discovered that this learned and 
sacred idiom of India, the Sanskrit, is related 
with nearly all the languages now spoken in 
Europe, and with the ancient ones that we 
most value (as Greek and Latin), and that it 
is in many respects entitled to the leading 
place among them; that it casts more light 
than any other upon theircommon history and 
origin. In the excitement of such a discovery, 
many scholars lost their heads, and extolled 
the Sanskrit and its literature far beyond their 
deserts, even holding that this was the original 
tongue of our division of mankind, and the 
source of literary culture for the rest of the 
world; and the echoes of these errors may be 
heard dimly reverberating here and there 
among the nooks and corners of literature even 
of our own day. But—thanks in no small 
measure to what the Sanskrit itself has taught 
us—such matters are much better understood 
now. Every language is all the time changing ; 
and hence we could never find the original 
Indo-European tongue except in documents 
coming down from the very period of Indo- 
European unity; and that lies perhaps thou- 
sands of years back of the time of the earliest 
Sanskrit. We have, too, no reason to believe 
that any culture was carried from India to na- 
tions beyond its borders until the missionary 
period of Buddhism, not far from the Chris- 
tian era. But the study of Sanskrit, chiefly as 
the mainstay of Indo-European comparative 
philology and of the general science of lan- 
guage, has become an integral part of the sys- 
tem of modern education, a department of 
classical learning standing along with Latin 
and Greek, and coming next them in practical 
importance. 

All this is a necessary introduction to an 
understanding of the value of the Veda. We 
need to note what are the relations to us of 
the people to whom it belonged, and of the 
language in which it is written. 

The opening of India, as we see, gave us 
theancient Sanskrit language as an instrument 
of linguistic research, and laid before us the 
immense Sanskrit literature, as a part of the 
archives of our division of the human race, to 
be studied and comprehended. A task, this, 
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of no small difficulty ; and the more, since the 
element of history is wanting in the literature. 
‘The Hindu is great in constructing systems of 
absolute truth, but he despises a record of 
facts; he has a scheme of astronomical cycles 
reaching back almost into infinity, and can tell 
precisely how many days ago the creation of 
the universe was completed ;* but he cannot 
give the real, prosaic date of any event, civil or 
literary, back of our Middle Ages. We are left 
in the main to work out by internal evidence 
the order of succession of the parts of this 
literature, and then, with help of the chance 
notices of foreign visitors, to determine what 
we can as to their absolute date; and the 
problem is yet far enough from being solved. 
At what time were composed those two tre- 
mendous epics, the Ramayana and Mahabha 
rata, in comparison with which the Iliad or the 
Odyssey is but aballad? Noone can tell; at any 
rate, a good while ago. How old are the laws 
of Manu, from which certain people stoutly 
maintain that Moses must have derived his 
legislation for the Hebrews ? That is equally 
unknown. Of the latest and best authorities, 
some set them a little before Christ, others a 
little after. And the period of the leading dra- 
matic poet, the author of CakuntalA, has been 
reduced from 100 B. C., as claimed by early 
students of India, to 5—6oo A. D. 

But it is at any rate possible in this litera- 
ture, as in every other, to lay out in a broad 
and general way the history of growth, divide 
it into successive periods, and determine what 
is oldest in it. Everywhere throughout it the 
Veda is acknowledged as its beginning, is 
regarded as a revelation on whose authority 
everything else reposes. The sacred literature 
of Christianity does not point any more clearly 
to the Bible as its foundation than the sacred 
literature of Brahmanism to the Veda. It was 
a considerable time, however, before European 
research had cleared the way for dealing di- 
rectly with the Hindu revelation. The name 
Veda to the Hindu signifies a very extensive 
and heterogeneous mass of writings, covering 
a space of time and of growth like that from 
Moses to Christ ; and the later parts of it are 
those which the modern Hindu best under- 
stands and most values, as being nearest to 
his own age and thought. Manuscripts of its 
older parts were comparatively rare, and less 
freely furnished to the curiosity of the stran- 
ger; yet they gradually gathered in European 
hands, and in 1805, some thirty years after 
the opening of Indian literature to the knowl- 
edge of the world, the illustrious English 
scholar Colebrooke, in an essay since become 
famous, was able to give a comprehensive and 


* Namely, if any one cares to know, 714,404,118,434 
days before January 1, 1887. 
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fairly correct survey of the whole vast field — 
without, however, at all fully comprehending 
the relation of its parts, or realizing the supreme 
importance of some among them. Yet a gen- 
eration passed before anything further of con- 
sequence was done ; then the work fell into 
the hands of the great German scholars whose 
names will be always associated with it— 
Rosen, Roth, Benfey, Weber, Aufrecht, Miil- 
ler —and a new era was inaugurated, in the 
study of Indian antiquity, and in that of the 
antiquities and religion of the whole Indo- 
European race. 

As a matter of course, the Hindus have all 
sorts of absurd stories to tell about their sacred 
literature. That it is of divine origin, revealed 
from all eternity, miraculously preserved and 
re-revealed at each new destruction and re- 
creation of the universe, “ goes without say- 
ing”; few Oriental peoples have failed to claim 
as much as that for their Scriptures. Then 
they tell of a certain holy rishi? or sage named 
Vyasa, by whom the mass was collected and 
put in order. Vydsa means “arranger”; so it 
is as if people were to hold that a saint named 
Editor brought into shape the two Testaments 
and the Fathers for the after use of the Chris- 
tian church. But the Hindus have done their 
full share by handing down to us, with a rev- 
erential and painstaking care that has not its 
equal anywhere else in the history of litera- 
ture, their sacred books, not at all compre- 
hending their historical relations, and only in 
part understanding their contents: ours is the 
task to bring true order and intelligence into 
the chaos. 

We find the whole body of inspired writings 
divided into four parts, each of which is called 
a Veda: the Rig-Veda, SAma-Veda, Yajur- 
Veda, and Atharva-Veda. Each division has 
its schools of more special votaries, by whom 
it is handed down ; each has its assortment of 
works, in prose and verse, devotional, cere- 
monial, expository, and theosophic. But at the 
head of each stands a collection of sacred utter- 
ances, chiefly poetic, which we have no diffi- 
culty in recognizing as their oldest part, the 
nucleus about which everything else has grad- 
ually gathered ; all the rest presupposes these, 
as plainly as the Talmud the Old Testament, 
or the writings of the Fathers the New. They 
are in a language in many respects peculiar and 
evidently older, a more primitive dialect of the 
primitive Sanskrit. Among these four collec- 
tions, the superior interest of one is seen on 
the briefest examination ; it is the Rig-Veda, 
an immense body of hymns to the gods, of 
sacred lyrics, with which the remote ancestors 
of the present Hindus praised the divinities in 
whom they believed, accompanied their sac- 
rifices, and, besought blessings. We cannot 
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compare them with our hymns, because these 
imply so much that is earlier, out of which they 
have proceeded ; the Vedic songs are more 
like the Psalms of David. There are more than 
a thousand of these songs, and they contain 
over ten thousand two-line stanzas —a body 
of text about equal to the two Homeric poems 
taken together, or twice as much as the great 
German epic of the Nibelungen. The collec- 
tion is an orderly one, arranged in ten books, 
chiefly according to a tradition of authorship 
that appears to be genuine; hymns of the same 
author, or clan, or school of authors are put 
together. But the last book is a kind of ap- 
pendix to the rest, containing in part mate- 
rial of a peculiar character, later, more super- 
stitious, and with some miscellanies of quite 
exceptional interest. Inside the divisions, the 
hymns are arranged chiefly in the order of the 
divinities addressed. The two gods most often 
worshiped —their praises together fill al- 
most the majority of hymns— are Agni and 
Indra: Agni (Lat. ignis ), the fire, the medium 
of sacrifice, the divinity on earth, in bodily 
presence before the eyes of his worshipers, 
the messenger between earth and heaven, who 
bears the oblations aloft to the other gods, or 
about whose flame the gods gather to re- 
ceive their share of the offering; and Indra, the 
Thunderer, god of the storm, who drives his 
noisy chariot across the sky, and hurls his mis- 
sile lightning at the demons that are keeping 
the refreshing and fertilizing waters imprisoned 
in the hollow of the clouds. Hymns to Agni, 
then, come first; those to Indra follow ; and 
after them, those to other gods. As speci- 
mens, accordingly, of the general content of 
the Rig- Veda, we cannot do better than to 
take first a hymn to each of these two divin- 
ities. Such are given below, in a version that 
is very literal, neither adding nor omitting any- 
thing, and in meters closely imitated after the 
original. 

The hymn to Agni, an ordinary and yn- 
distinguished one, is the first of the whole col- 
lection ; its stanzas are composed each of three 
eight-syllabled sections, with iambic cadence : 
in all the Vedic meters, the first part of each 
section is of very free construction as regards 
quantity. 

To Acni— Rig-Veda I. 1. 


1. Agnil praise, the household priest, 
the heavenly lord of sacrifice, 
The offerer most bounteous. 


2. Agni by bards of olden time 
and bards of our day should be praised; 
He shall bring hither all the gods. 


3. By Agni treasure may we win, 
and welfare, too, from day to day, 
In honor rich and num’rous sons. 
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4- a what sacred off’ring thou 
ost shield from harm on every side, 
That surely cometh to the gods. 


5. May Agni, priest, with insight filled, 
faithful, of fame most glorious, 
Come hither with the other gods. 


6. What favor on thy worshiper, 
Agni, thou willest to bestow, 
That faileth not, O Angiras! 


7. Unto thee, Agni, day by day, 
at morn and eve, with worship we 
Approach and our obeisance bring. 


8. Presiding o’er the sacrifice, 
the shining guardian of the right, 
Increasing in thine own abode. 


g. As father to his son do thou, 
Agni, be gracious unto us; 
And for our welfare cleave to us. 


The selected hymn to Indra is a more than 
usually vigorous one, and the jealousy of a 
rival worshiper intimated in the concluding 
verse is rather interestingly naive. The verse- 
sections are of twelve syllables, also with iam- 
bic cadence. 


To INDRA — Rig-Veda X. 38. 


1. To us, O Indra, in this conflict glorious, 
The toilful din of war, be helpful, that we win; 
Where in the foray, mid bold warriors ring-adorned, 
The arrows fly hither and thither in the strife, 


2. And open to us, Indra, in our own abode, 
Wealth rich in food, flowing with kine, and full of 
fame. 
Be we thine allies when thou conqu’rest, mighty one! 
Just what we wish do thou, our friend, perform for us. 


3. The godless man, of Aryan or of barb’rous race, 
O much praised Indra, that is plotting war with us— 
Thy foes shall be easy for us to overcome ; 
long with thee may we subdue them in the fight. 


4- Him who must be by handful or by host invoked, 
Him who makes room when the ranks close in 
deadly strife, 
That famous hero, Indra, who in battle wins, 
Will we to-day bring for our succor hitherward. 


5. Sure I have heard them call thee, Indra, full of 
might, 
And never yielding, urging on the faint, thou bull! 
Now rid thyself of Kutsa, hither come to us! 
Should one like thee sit as if fast bound by the 
loins ? 


A further example of the staple invocations 
to the gods is the following to the Dawn. To 
this goddess are addressed a number of hymns, 
some of which are among the finest and most 
poetical in the Veda (the best of them are too 
long to give here). The meter of the hymn is 
a double stanza, made up of eight-syllabled 
and twelve-syllabled sections, 
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To THE Dawn — Rig-Veda VII. 81. 


1. We gaze upon her as she comes, 
the shining daughter of the sky; 
The mighty darkness she uncovers, that we see ; 
And light she makes, the pleasant one. 


2. Along with her, the sun is pouring down his rays, 
rising, the planet glorious ; 
At thy forth-shining, beauteous Dawn, and at the sun’s, 
May we enjoy whate’er is ours. 


3- To greet thee, daughter of the sky, 
have we, O Dawn, awaked betimes ; 
Who bringest full and longed-for pleasure, lovely one, 
As treasure for the worshiper. 


4. Who shining, great and lovely one, with lib’ral rays 
makest the oe appear to sight — 
Of thee thus sharers in the treasure would we be; 
Be thou our mother, we thy sons. 


5. Bring us that wonderful success, 
O Dawn, that is most famed abroad ; 
What food for men thou hast, O daughter of the sky, 
That give to us, that we enjoy. 


6. Undying fame and welfare give the offerers ; 
to us, possessions rich in kine; 
Inciter of ie en’rous, full of pleasantness, 
The Dawn shall gleam away our foes. 


The next hymn to be quoted is of a very 
different character. It is one of those (perhaps 
a dozen in number in the Veda) that show 
the earliest signs of a dramatic faculty in the 
Hindu mind, and give no uncertain promise 
of that dramatic literature which later becomes 
one of its most notable products. There is a 
historical legend that the saint Vi¢vAmitra, as 
chief priest of the Bharatas, assured the suc- 
cess of a warlike expedition on the part of the 
latter, by propitiating with his songs and 
praises two of the great branches of the Indus, 
the modern Beas and Sutlej, near their junc- 
tion, and thus securing for his friends a safe 
and speedy passage. The poet conceives the in- 
cident in the form of a dialogue between the 
saint and the two rivers. The meter is in 
eleven-syllabled sections, with trochaic ca- 
dence —the favorite Rig-Veda stanza. 


VIGVAMITRA AND THE RIVERS — Rig-Veda III. 33. 
VIGVAMITRA. 


1. Eager, from out the bosom of the mountains, 
A pair of coursers like, let loose and running, 
Like two bright mother-kine their offspring fondling, 
Vipag and Cutudri haste with their waters. 


2. By Indra sent, longing for rapid movement, 
Like chariot wheels ye roll toward the ocean ; 

And piling, as ye meet, your waves together, 
Each one of you the other joins, ye bright ones. 


3. I’ve come to this most mother-like of rivers ; 
We stand beside the broad, auspicious Vipa¢; 

Like mother-kine fondling their calves together, 
Unto a common home they’re moving onward. 
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4. Thus move we onward, ogee. with our waters, 
To find a home that’s by the gods appointed ; 

Our headlong forward rush no man can hinder ; 
What seeks the sage, calling upon us rivers ? 


VIGVAMITRA. 


5. Rest, sacred ones, a moment in your courses, 
And list the pleasant words that I address you! 
I, son of Kugika, your favor seeking, 
Have called upon your stream in deep devotion. 


THE RIVERS, 


6. Indra dug out our bed, the lightning-bearer ; 
Vritra he slew, the hind’rer of the rivers; 

God Savitar, of beauteous hands, us guided ; 
Impelled by him we move along so broadly. 


VIGVAMITRA. 


7. Praised be for evermore that deed heroic — 
Indra’s achievement, that he crushed the dragon; 

He with his thunderbolt smote the obstructers ; 
And forth, an exit seeking, gushed the waters. 


THE RIVERS. 


8. Do not forget this praise of thine, O singer ! 
Let thy words echo on to after ages! 
And compliment us, poet, in thy verses ; 
Degrade us not, hail to thee, mongst the nations. 


VICGVAMITRA. 


9. Now listen to the poet’s words, ye sisters ! 

He comes from far, with chariot and with wagon; 
Bow down yourselves ! be easy to pass over ! 

And with your waves, O streams, touch not our axles! 


THE RIVERS. 


10. Unto thy words, O poet, will we listen ; 

Thou com’st from far with chariot and with wagon; 
I'll bow to thee, ev’n as a buxom woman ; 

As maid to lover, I'll be gracious to thee. 


VICVAMITRA. 


11. When once the Bharatas have passed across thee, 
The raiding troop, sent forth and helped by Indra, 
Then shall begin again thine onward torrent; 
I crave the favor of the sacred rivers, 


12. The raiding Bharatas have all gone over; 
The sage hath won the favor of the rivers. 
Now swell aloft your fertilizing waters! 
Make all your courses full ; flow on with swiftness! 


The only hymn which will be further given 
here is yet more exceptional in its character ; 
in fact, there is nothing else like’it in the col- 
lection: it is rather in the tone and spirit of 
the Upanishads than of the Veda. I+s author 
sets aside the old simple faith of his race, re- 
jects the gods as after all but a part of the 
existent order of things, and questions his 
own intuitions as to how the universe came 
into being ; with not more than the usual suc- 
cess. The hymn must be a comparatively late 

Vor. XXXIIL.— 117. 
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one; it has been oftener translated than al- 
most any other, being a special favorite with 
those who have a predilection for the mode 
of interrogating nature which it illustrates. 
The measure is as in the preceding hymn. 


CosMoGoNnic HyMNn — Rig-Veda X. 129. 


1. Th’ existent was not, nor the non-existent, 
Nor space of air, nor firmament beyond it. 

What covered ? where ? and under whose protection ? 
What were the ocean’s fathomless abysses ? 


2. Not death, nor what is deathless, then existed ; 
Between the night and day was no distinction ; 

Breathed, without wind, by inner power, It only; 
Other than it was nothing else in being. 


3. At first was darkness, hidden all by darkness; 
This universe an undistinguished ocean ; 

The void that with the emptiness was covered, 
That alone came to life by might of fervor. 


4- In the beginning came desire upon it, 

Which was of mind the earliest seed. The sages, 
Seeking it, found within the heart, by wisdom, 

The bond of being in the non-existent. 


5. And crosswise was the ray of them extended; 
Was it, forsooth, below ? or was it upward ? 
Impregnators and greatnesses existed ; 
low, oblation ; offering beyond it. 


6. Who truly knoweth? who can here proclaim it ? 
Whence hither born, whence cometh this creation ? 
Hitherward are the gods from its creating ; 
Who knoweth, then, from whence it came to being ? 


7. This creation — from whence it came to being, 
Whether it made itself, or whether not — 

Who is its overseer in highest heaven, 
He surely knoweth: or if he does not know ? 


The history of the great collection thus 
instanced we are left to find out by inference 
from its character. In a general way, it seems 
clear enough. These sacred songs are a prod- 
uct of the joint devotional and poetic feeling 
of a certain early period in the history of In- 
dia; after an interval of oral tradition at large 
among the people, they were assembled and 
arranged by pious hands, at what time and 
under what circumstances we can only con- 
jecture, and were committed in their com- 
pleteness and order to the further care of tra- 
dition — whether already with the help of 
writing is an obscure and disputed point. It 
was plainly a historical collection, made for 
the due preservation of a valued treasure ; not 
a liturgical one, for use in the ceremonial of 
the sacrifice ; the motives that led to it were 
literary rather than priestly. This distinction 
will be made clearer by noticing the character 
of some of the other Vedas. Thr 34ma-Veda 
consists of a limited number (less than one 
thousand six hundred) of selected stanzas, 
single or in (usually) triplets, arranged for 
chanting at the Soma-sacrifices, at which the 
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preparation and enjoyment of an intoxicating 
drink called soma was the principal feature — 
like a set of selections made from our own 
Scriptures for similar musical use in the ser- 
vices of the church. There are but few verses 
in the S4ma-Veda which do not also appear, 
in their proper connection, among the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda. The Yajur-Veda, again, is 
still more obviously liturgical ; it is simply a 
record of whatever is uttered by the chief 
class of priests in connection with the cere- 
monies of the various sacrifices, set down in 
its order as uttered ; hence made up of single 
words, phrases, paragraphs, in prose ; and sin- 
gle verses, extracts, and whole hymns, in 
verse ; disjointed and in great measure wholly 
unintelligible till we know the ceremonial act 
which they were intended to accompany. It 
will illustrate this, and at the same time show 
the immense and closely defined detail into 
which the sacrificial ceremony was carried at 
the period of the Yajur-Veda, if we notice its 
first sentences and their use. 

An important material of offering in ancient 
India was milk, or the various products of 
milk, especially clarified butter. He that has 
a sacrifice in prospect, then, must provide for 
it by milking cows, expressly for the purpose. 
Accordingly he is directed to go out and cut 
a switch from a tree of a certain prescribed 
kind, saying to it, “Thee for food, thee for 
strength.” With this switch he is to drive 
away the calves from his milch cows, with the 
words, “‘ Winds are ye,” and then to address 
to the cows themselves this verse : 


“ Fill up, ye sacred ones, the draught for Indra, 
Rich in increase, safe against harm and trouble ; 
Let no thief master you, and no ill-wisher ; 
Stay fast by this your owner, and be num’rous.” 


Next he puts the switch away in hiding, 
and enjoins upon it, as a sacred weapon, 
“ Protect thou the cattle of the sacrificer!” 
And what he has thus said, in mingled prose 
and verse, to the switch, the calves, and their 
mothers, constitutes the first paragraph of the 
Yajur-Veda. There are, as might be expected, 
varying versions of this Veda, according to 
the different usages in the ceremonial of dif- 
ferent localities and priestly schools; and 
half a dozen such versions, with their attend- 
ant literatures, have come down to us. 

Now a verse put in order for chanting at 
the Soma-sacrifice is called a séman, and a 
verse or other utterance used by the officiating 
priest at a sacrifice is called a yajus ; hence 
the texts in which those are respectively 
gathered are called Saéma-Veda and Yajur- 
Veda, and they are liturgical collections ; 
while a verse pure and simple is styled a ric, 
and the comprehensive and orderly collection 
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in which these verses are assembled, without 
reference to their sacrificial use, is the Rig- 
Veda —a name that is fully intelligible only 
in its antithesis to the other two. It is clear, 
then, why the Rig-Veda is of an importance 
to us that throws the others quite into the 
shade; it offers in mass and in order what 
they give in part and in fragments. Not all 
the verses, to be sure, of the other two are 
found also in the Rig-Veda; nor are the ver- 
sions of the same verse always alike in all the 
three. Hence we infer with confidence that 
the Rig-Veda was not collected first and the 
others extracted from it, but that all alike pro- 
ceeded from a common stock of traditionary 
material ; the two made for a practical pur- 
pose, the other for one that may in compari- 
son be called a literary purpose. The fourth 
Veda, the Atharvan, is a historical collection, 
like the Rig-Veda; it is about two-thirds as 
extensive, and contains only in small part cor- 
responding material, and that akin especially 
with the tenth or supplementary book of the 
other: one more selection out of the tradi- 
tionary material, but composed of hymns of 
later date and lower character, more popular 
and superstitious. 

It is not worth while to attempt to describe 
in detail the means by which this great mass of 
literature has been handed down to our time. 
But it has been mainly by living tradition, from 
the mouth of the teacher to the ear of the 
scholar. The schools of the Brahman priest- 
hood, though long decadent, are not yet ex- 
tinct. There is not one of the Vedic texts 
which has not still in India its personal repre- 
sentatives, men who, without ever having seen 
a manuscript of it, can repeat it from begin- 
ning to end, with all its tones and accents, and 
not losing a syllable, with the mechanical ac- 
curacy of the impressed foil of a phonograph 
— sometimes also with an intelligence not much 
greater. The old books are full of prescrip- 
tions as tothe schooling of the young Brahman, 
by which he in his turn is made a link in the 
never-ending chain of personal tradition. ‘To 
write the Veda, or to acquire it otherwise than 
by reverent listening to the living teacher, is 
everywhere denounced as sacrilege. There 
are, nevertheless, manuscripts, and we who can- 
not spend a dozen years of memorizing at the 
feet of a Hindu sage are obliged to depend 
upon them ;‘but where in the line of tradi- 
tion written record comes in, or what part it 
has played in the work, we cannot tell: it is 
utterly ignored in theory. There are no manu- 
scripts in India that compare for antiquity with 
our oldest classical and biblical codices ; the 
hot, damp climate and the all-devouring insects 
preventthat; and Hindu scribes are even more 
ignorant and careless than those of other na- 
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tions, and quite deficient in reverence for the 
integrity of a text or the individuality of an 
author; so that, if written record and personal 
memory did not supplement one another, our 
chance for receiving a faithful version of those 
old hymns would have been of the smallest. 
As things are, however, the accuracy of their 
transmission is unparalleled; we have the best 
reason to believe that of the leading texts not 
a word has been lost nor a syllable changed 
since some time before the Christian era, at 
any rate. The ingenuity of the means adopted, 
and their successful result, constitute one of 
the marvels of universal literary history. Cir- 
cumstances have strangely worked together to 
bring it about that this least historical of all 
peoples has saved the historical records of its 
earliest period with a fullness and accuracy 
unrivaled even in annal-loving China or all- 
preserving Egypt. It is to the belief in their 
absolute verbal inspiration, and their efficacy, 
when rightly applied, as the means of salvation, 
and then to their custody by a priestly caste, 
the Brahmans, whose importance depended on 
their possession and use, that their transmis- 
sion to us is due. 

We must not think of the Veda as occupy- 
ing for the Hindu a place at all analogous with 
that taken by the Bible in a Protestant com- 
munity — as familiarly known, in whole or by 
extracts, to the mass of believers in its sanctity; 
as used to reveal to them the dealings of the 
gods with men; as a scripture to be resorted 
to when enlightenment of conscience was sought 
and expansion of religious sentiment yearned 
after. ‘The Veda has long had its value in In- 
dia in connection with the ceremonies of sacri- 
fice, which are inefficacious withoutit. An illus- 
tration has already been given of the infinite 
and absurd detail into which, in the hands of 
the Brahman priests, the Vedic ceremonial was 
carried : a detail contrasting strangely with the 
simplicity of worship of the original hymn- 
makers. While the hymns have been saved, 
and are still intoned in the Brahman schools in 
the style of two orthree thousand years ago, and 
while the religious services they accompany are 
faithful copies from the same period, a great 
revolution in real belief, in the outward cir- 
cumstances of the people and in the organiza- 
tion of their society, has taken place. And it 
is this great cleft between later Hindu faiths 
and institutions and those reflected in the 
Vedic hymns that gives the latter their su- 
preme interest. They seem to belong as much 
to our own ancestors as to those of the modern 
inhabitant of India. This is the point that we 
have especially to dwell upon. 

Our ideal Hindu, when we call up his image 
before our mind’s eye, is a member ofa strictly 
defined caste, dreading pollution from even 
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the shadow of a man of lower caste falling on 
him. We see him strolling along the banks of 
the holy Ganges, or perhaps riding there upon 
an equally contemplative elephant, meditating 
on the ineffable perfections of Brahma and 
the nothingness of all things sublunary; con- 
temning the bonds of finite and personal ex- 
istence that oppress him, dreading the round 
of successive births, from man to animal and 
back again, to which he regards himself as con- 
demned, and devising how by self-inflicted tor- 
ments or by the attainment of better insight 
he can escape this condemnation, cast off his 
individuality, and merge himself like a drop 
in the ocean of the universal World-soul. But 
the Hindu of the Veda is not in the least like 
this languishing and hair-splitting dreamer. 
He is instead an immigrant, laying about him 
lustily amid the difficulties of a new country, 
and trying to win a comfortable subsistence 
in it. He is just across the threshold of India, 
in the country of the Indus and its tributaries 
(in the map given above, this region is pointed 
out by being dotted); these are his holy rivers; 
the Ganges he hardly knows as yet; it is men- 
tioned only once in the Rig- Veda, being called 
upon to join with other rivers in doing hom- 
age to the great Indus. The elephant he has 
seen ; he calls it “the beast with a hand,” and 
celebrates its devastating might, which he has 
not thought of subduing to his own service. 
He is a member of a homogeneous commu- 
nity, and has had no special duties assigned 
him in any caste-division of labor. He is a 
cultivator, and does, with the help of stout 
sons and retainers, his own plowing and reap- 
ing; but he is also a man of war, and does 
his own fighting; and he can offer his own 
praise and worship to his gods, without the 
help of a priest. A god Brahma is wholly un- 
known to him, and (iva no less; and Vishnu 
is merely one of the names under which he 
pays his adoration tothesun. The word éraA- 
man, the cardinal one in both the religidus 
and the civil development of later India, is 
indeed Vedic; but it simply means on the 
one hand “ worship, an act of worship,” and 
on the other hand (with a difference of ac- 
cent and gender) “one who pays worship, a 
worshiper.” The gods of the Veda are the per- 
sonified powers of Nature; beings to whom 
— with that anthropomorphism which is the 
informing principle of all primitive religions, 
and cannot be cast out even from the latest, 
so deep-wrought is it in the very structure of 
the human mind —the ancient Hindu attrib- 
uted the acts and effects which he saw in the 
world about him. They are the shining sun, 
the radiant dawn, the encompassing heaven, 
the fruitful earth, the storm-blasts and gentle 
breezes, the wielder of the thunderbolt, and 
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the devotring yet kindly fire,— these and their 
like. To them (as we have seen in the exam- 
ples given) he addresses his praises, partly in 
simple admiration of their greatness, but chiefly 
because he would fain win their favor and aid 
in his struggle for existence. Instead of the 
morbid introspection and pessimism of his 
successors, he is animated by a healthy and 
vigorous worldly-mindedness ; he loves life 
and the good things of life ; he prays for length 
of days, from exemption from all disease save 
old age —“ let me live a hundred autumns ” is 
the constant burden of his supplication; he 
prays for numerous sons, for countless flocks 
and herds, for abundant food, for wide do- 
mains, for superiority over his fellows ; he prays 
for victory in his strife with the aboriginal tribes 
whom he is trying to rob of their inheritance 
in the land— the black-skinned godless races, 
the ¢édras, whom later we find taken into his 
social system as the fourth and lowest or 
menial caste ; for victory, also, in his conten- 
tion with his fellow-Aryans, in his plundering 
raids after cattle, the special sign of wealth. 
About what shall happen to him after death, 
he thinks and says little; but that little is 
enough to show what his faithis. He does not 
believe that life ends with the death of the 
body ; still less has he the remotest notion of 
an existence renewed by further births, either 
as human being or as lower animal; no pre- 
paratory hint, even, of the doctrine of trans- 
migration is to be found in the Veda. He 
holds that the departed will be assembled 
again, in a world beyond the grave, under the 
dominion of the divinely born progenitor of 
the race, to be forever happy there with him; 
and he piously offers to hisancestors a monthly 
oblation, which he thinks will accrue to their 
benefit in that other world. 

Such are the salient traits of the Vedic 
Hindu; and it is at once seen what a marked 
contrast he presents to the Hindu of the later 
period, what an air of comparative freshness 
and primitiveness he wears. It can easily be 
imagined, too, with what astonished interest 
the discovery was made. This, then, was what 
the Vedas after all contained: not treasures 
of primeval wisdom, not profound speculations 
as to the nature and relations of divinity and 
humanity, not reconciliations of fate and free 
will, or solutions of the problem of evil, but the 
lyric records of a congeries of free tribes, fight- 
ing, winning property, enjoying life, and call- 
ing on their gods to help them in it all! Yet 
out of this state of things have grown by a 
process of natural development under the 
guidance of circumstances (not by any influ- 
ence from without) all the conditions of more 
modern India. The steps of transition are to 
be seen in part in the later portions of the Ve- 
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dic literature that have attached themselves 
to the hymns; but they are far less completely 
depicted than is the Vedic period itself. We 
see there the priestly class consolidating itself 
into a hereditary Brahmanic caste, grasping 
all power in sacred things and the leading in- 
fluence in things secular, working the sacrifice 
out into a ceremonial of inane intricacy, and 
at the same time beginning those speculations 
which became later the systems of theosophy 
and philosophy, and by degrees shoved the 
ceremonial aside into a secondary position, 
apart from the real religious and intellectual 
life even of the learned. The interminable dis- 
quisition of the Brahmanas (the second class 
of Vedic texts) leads over to the Sitras or rules 
of sacrifice,.the Law-books, or rules of conduct 
in life, and the Upanishads, or treatises of spec- 
ulative theosophy. These are the chief lines 
of connection between the secondary Vedic 
literature and the later or classical Sanskrit 
literature; but the real spirit of the earliest 
Veda is alike wanting in both divisions. 

Herein lies a part of the value of the Veda. 
Everywhere in the world the authentic materi- 
als of ancient history are so Jamentably scanty! 
We know, except by (perhaps mistaken) infer- 
ence, so little of the primitive conditions lying 
behind the great civilizations that the world 
has produced! Races in general are what 
they always have been, or else (like our own) 
they have gotten a civilization at second or 
third or fourth hand, mere continuers and per- 
haps improvers of a culture elsewhere devel- 
oped ; and of the communities that have gen- 
erated civilizations, hardly any let us see its 
beginnings. The Egyptians, oldest of all, are 
at the furthest limit of their traceable history 
already a made community, their arts and 
knowledge virtually the same as through after 
ages. The Chinese, at the dawn of their na- 
tional life (2000 B. c. or earlier), are an em- 
pire, and the same odd, sensible, matter-of-fact, 
wise, ingenious, industrious, ceremonious, stiff 
people that they have ever since been. It is 
only in India that we can trace in contempo- 
rary documents not a little of the growth of 
great empires, highly specialized institutions, 
great literatures, systems of religious belief that 
have affected half the population of the globe, 
out of the conditions of a band of pastoral im- 
migrants into a new country. That the insti- 
tutions of earliest India as seen in the Veda 
should have developed into those of the India 
of ordinary history is a fact that has profoundly 
impressed all investigations into the history of 
mankind ; and it involves problems which will 
continue to furnish occupation for generations 
of special scholars. 

What period in actual chronologic time is 
represented by the Vedic hymns is a question 
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of considerable, though after all only of sec- 
ondary, interest; and it cannot be answered 
otherwise than in a rudely approximative way. 
This is nothing unusual. There are centuries 
of possibilities involved, for example, in the 
question as to the age of the poems of Homer 
—much more, of the Zoroastrian writings. 
Even of the books of the Bible, which we have 
long comfortably thought datable almost to a 
year, the age, and the order of succession in 
age, have now become subjects of the liveliest 
controversy ; and in India, where the historic 
sense has always been conspicuously wanting, 
the case could not but be the worst of all. We 
have only the most general grounds to build 
our conclusions upon. Let us briefly review 
the more important of them. There is in the 
first place the language. Here the most nota- 
ble fixed datum from which we have to reason 
back is the age of certain Buddhist inscriptions 
found in various parts of India, the work of 
one pious monarch, who chose this way to 
inculcate the teachings of the religion he pro- 
fessed. It happens by great good fortune that 
the period of this monarch is pretty precisely 
known, by information from western king- 
doms with which India came in contact; it 
was about 250 B.c. But the inscriptions are 
not Sanskrit ; they are in a later dialect, relat- 
ed to Sanskrit much as Italian is related to 
Latin. Hence we know that Sanskrit was ex- 
tinct as a vernacular at least three centuries 
before our era. And the language of the Veda 
is an older and more primitive dialect, whose 
period must have long preceded that pro- 
tracted period during which the Sanskrit itself 
held sway. More distinct are the yet more 
external historical circumstances. When Alex- 
ander attacked the western border of the 
country, its interior, the basin of the Ganges, 
was the seat of great kingdoms; and in his 
battles with Darius he had been opposed by 
Indian elephants trained to do warlike ser- 
vice ; while, as has been already pointed out, 
the Vedic Hindus kept their herds in the val- 
ley of the Indus and its tributaries, and knew 
the elephant only as a formidable wild beast. 
Again, Buddhism is believed to have origi- 
nated in the fifth century B. c. (the date being 
liable to its own degree of uncertainty); but 
Buddhism involved a reaction against the ex- 
cessive burdens of sacrificial ceremony and of 
caste which resulted from the complete devel- 
opment of Brahmanic religion and polity out 
of the early freedom of the Veda; and it im- 
plies as its necessary basis the universal belief 
in transmigration, all intimation of which is 
so wanting in the Veda that the student of 
India can hardly see how it arose and where 
itcame in. Then there is the succession of the 
Vedic writings themselves, with the time nec- 
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essarily assumable for the development of each 
class ; but this kind of evidence is even more 
indefinite than the rest. Astronomy has been 
sometimes appealed to, but with an entire ab- 
sence of valuable result. The probable con- 
clusion from all this is, that the epoch of the 
Veda must be fixed at considerably more than 
a thousand years before Christ; indeed, it 
does not seem as if much less than two thou- 
sand would satisfy the conditions of the prob- 
lem: more than this no moderate scholar 
would at present claim. It is, of course, not 
altogether impossible that future researches 
may bring us to a date somewhat less indefi- 
nite. 

But the time thus provisionally reached is 
a whole thousand years older than the most 
ancient literature found elsewhere among the 
races of our kindred: namely, the Greek 
epics of Homer. This is one of the leading 
claims of the Veda to our attention; it con- 
tains by far the oldest records of the thought 
and speech of our division of mankind; com- 
ing, too, from that lyric period which has 
always been assumed to have preceded the 
epic, but is nowhere else demonstrated by ex- 
amples. It may be added that in the Brah- 
manas, the extensive expository texts next 
following the hymns, we have the earliest 
specimens of Indo-European prose ; and they 
have been made to illustrate interestingly the 
laws of that primitive homely talk out of which 
grew in after times the graceful or stately pe- 
riodic style of a Plato or a Cicero. Along with 
antiquity of the records, too, goes antiquity 
of the tongue in which they are written. As 
the age and primitiveness of the Sanskrit give 
it the first rank in all inquiries into the earliest 
history of our languages, so the Vedic dialect 
of the Sanskrit has something of the same 
superiority over the classical, as an aid to 
historic philology. 

More conspicuous, however, at the present 
time, and, if possible, even of a wider interest, 
is the contribution made by the Veda to the 
comparative history of Indo-European insti- 
tutions, and especially of religious institutions, 
of beliefs and myths and modes of worship, 
We have seen how un-Indian the Veda is in 
all these respects; and we find it to be in the 
same degree Indo-European, ‘The rationale 
of this is simple, and statable in brief form. 
Every community of mankind, of whatever 
degree of culture, has its philosophy of the 
universe, its own view, the outcome of experi- 
ence and unconscious deduction from obser- 
vation, of how things are carried on in the 
world. This may be very scanty, very indefinite, 
very naive, or even worse than that; but it is 
always there ; and each new generation learns 
and holds the views of its predecessor, adding 
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to them, for the worse or for the better, out 
of its own experience and insight. The relig- 
ions of the world in general are outgrowths 
of these philosophies, propitiatory praise and 
worship and offering and prayer addressed to 
those extra-human (for one can hardly call 
them always superhuman) beings who are be- 
lieved to direct with unseen hands the course 
of Nature, determining the welfare or ill-fare 
of men by means that men cannot wield. 
There is no such thing as a race without some 
kind of a philosophy and a religion. Now if 
we find in language (which is itself but an- 
other institution, formed and handed down in 
the same way) evidence that the ancestors of 
certain races once lived together as a single 
community, speaking a common dialect, we 
know that they must have had also a common 
faith and worship. It follows, then, that the 
ancestors of all those races in Europe and 
Asia which we call Indo-European once had 
the same myths, and worshiped the same gods 
by the same rites. And just as we look into 
and compare their dialects, ancient and mod- 
ern, and try to reconstruct the original speech 
out of which they all sprang, so we strive, by 
a comparison of their oldest traceable beliefs, 
to find what was the original form of these in 
the day of their unity. The search is a diffi- 
cult one, and full of risks of error; for doc- 
trines are elusive things as compared even 
with words, much harder to deal with object- 
ively and without perversion ; and also be- 
cause religions are more mutable institutions 
than languages, more liable to mixtures and 
revolutions and transfers from one race to 
another. The conversion of Vedic Hinduism 
to the later Brahmanism wiped out or buried 
beyond recovery all that was primitive in In- 
dian beliefs; and on Iranian ground, perhaps 
not much later than the Vedic period, the 
reformation of Zoroaster swept away the old 
Indo-European polytheism, and put an almost 
pure monotheism in its place. ‘There is, it 
may be remarked, no known monotheism that 
has not thus grown out of a preceding poly- 
theism ; nor is it in sound theory conceivable 
that there should be one not having such a 
predecessor and foundation. But no whole- 
sale and effacing change had passed upon the 
creed of our division of mankind in its gradual 
transition to that of the Vedic Hindus ; in the 
latter there is more that is in common with 
the fundamental features of earliest Greek and 
Roman and Germanic faiths than with its 
own successor in India. Hence, precisely as 
the Vedic language, used as additional and 
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leading term in the comparison, casts light on 
the origin and relations of Greek and Latin 
and German, so the Vedic divinities, the Ve- 
dic myths, the Vedic religious practices, cast 
invaluable light upon all the religions which 
preceded the introduction of Christianity into 
Europe. As the study of Sanskrit effectively 
inaugurated the science of comparative philol- 
ogy, so the study of Vedism inaugurated the 
science (if we may call it so) of the world’s 
religions. 

To show in any satisfactory manner by ex- 
amples how this is so would require a whole 
article to itself. ‘There has been and is in the 
discussion of the subject (as always in such 
cases) a plenty of exaggeration, of groundless 
identification, overweening inference, airy spec- 
ulation, gratuitous system-making; but the 
main fact stands fast, that if we would under- 
stand the language and the religion of our 
own earliest traceable ancestors, we must study 
the Hindu Veda. As a historical document, 
spreading light amid the darkness of antiquity, 
it stands well-nigh unrivaled. 

This, then, is the position of the Veda, and 
these are its claims to attention from us. We 
are not called upon to admire it for its contri- 
butions directly to the stores of human thought, 
but rather to the material for us to think upon; 
nor is it to be ranked as a literary production 
among the masterpieces of the race, to be 
dwelt upon and enjoyed with that sort of ad- 
miration that we pay, for example, to the Iliad. 
The Veda is rather a book for scholars to dig 
in. There are things in it that are absolutely 
fine; but they need much selecting, and set- 
ting in the proper light, and explaining. And 
the great mass is very tedious. The endless 
repetition of the commonplaces of praise to 
the gods palls upon one. It takes more imagi- 
nation and genius than belonged to that sturdy 
race of fighters and singers to spread the ado- 
ration of Agni, for example, through some 
hundreds of hymns and not make it seem very 
thin. Add to this that hymn-making appears 
to have become the fashion in that period, 
and that there is in the Rig- Veda (much less in 
the Atharvan) a considerable amount of what 
may fairly be styled machine-poetry, indus- 
triously pieced together out of stock epithets 
and phrases, or running off into labored ob- 
scurity and artificial conceits. No complete 
version of the Veda will ever become an ac- 
cepted book in our general libraries; but a 
selection of a hundred hymns or two, with fit 
comment, might not fail to find an interested 
public. 

W. D,. Whitney. 
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"HE true income of the peo- 
ple of the United States 
consists of the products of 
its fields, forests, factories, 
workshops, and mines; 
these several products are 
exchanged, and in the 
process of exchange they 
are, of necessity, measured in terms of money. 
The larger part of these products is consumed 
in the process of production; the smaller re- 
mainder is saved and is converted into capital. 
In the course of this process of production, 
consumption, and reproduction, the fibers, 
food, fabrics, and metals are subdivided into 
shares; and these shares, when converted 
into terms of money, have been named, re- 
spectively, rents and profits (which merge into 
each other), wages or earnings, and national 
or municipal taxes. 

The practical question which now calls for 
close analysis is this: What is the actual 
margin of profits ? In other words, are capi- 
tal and capitalists securing to their own use 
such an undue share of the joint product of 
labor and capital as to render a change in 
existing methods of distribution either neces- 
sary or expedient ? 

In any discussion of the subdivision of the 
national income into the respective shares of 
rents or profits, wages or earnings, and na- 
tional or municipal taxes, it is important to 
separate profits into two classes, which may 
be distinguished in popular language as 

1st. The profits of productive industry, or 
those which are derived from the use of that 
capital which has been already invested for 
productive purposes ; and 

2d. The profits which are derived from 
speculation, or from dealing in something 
which has already become capital, and which 
is dealt in as such. 

For example, in order that a factory of any 
kind may be established, an investment of 
capital is required in buildings and machinery. 
The factory is completed ; labor is then em- 
ployed in it; the result is a product of some 
kind, which is the joint product of the capital 
in the factory and of the labor employed 
therein, from the sale of which both profits 
and wages must be derived, or else the indus- 
try will cease. But the factory itself may be- 
long to a corporation whose stock is divided 
mto shares, and there may then be a distinct 
profit in buying and selling these shares, or, 
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in common speech, in specudating in the stock 
of the factory. 

It will be observed that there are not only 
two, but three distinct sources of possible 
profit in connection with this factory: 1st, a 
possible profit may be derived from dealing 
with the capital, either as a whole or when it 
is divided in shares in a corporation; 2d, a 
profit may be derived from the production of 
goods in the factory ; 3d, a profit may be de- 
rived from dealing in the goods after the 
owners of the factory have sold them. 

In respect to the profit which is derived 
from the manufacture of the goods in the fac- 
tory, the workmen may be said to have a joint 
interest with the capitalist. 

Let it be assumed that in such a factory one 
thousand dollars’ worth of capital is required 
to be invested in the building, machinery, and 
stock in process for each workman employed 
therein, and that the joint product of the 
capital in the factory and of the labor em- 
ployed therein will be worth in the market 
each year one thousand dollars. This is about 
the present average ratio of capital to product 
in a cotton factory making medium goods. 

Let it be assumed that the materials which 
are to be used, and the other elements of cost, 
aside from wages, will come to six hundred 
dollars. There will then remain four hundred 
dollars, derived from the sale of the product, 
to be divided in the form of profits and wages. 

At the present time any safe business will 
attract all the capital required in it, which will 
yield six per cent. net profit, and also four per 
cent. for such a sinking fund or reserve as is 
necessary for the repairs and maintenance of 
the capital, or for the purchase of new and 
improved machinery as fast as invention may 
destroy the value of the old. Any such safe 
industry will surely be taken up in this eastern 
part of the country, and the investment of 
the necessary capital will be made as fast asa 
market can be found for the sale of the goods, 

This would call for sixty dollars a year to be 
set aside as profits out of the four hundred as- 
signed to profits and wages; four per cent., or 
forty dollars, as the sinking fund necessary for 
the maintenance of capital in an effective con- 
dition; and there would remain above the 
cost of materials and other prior charges, three 
hundred dollars to be paid as wages to the 
operatives in the factory, which sum would 
be substantially the wages of a good adult 
female weaver at the present time. 
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In such a case capital would secure sixty 
dollars net income, and labor would secure 
three hundred dollars wages, or five to one. 
This is an extreme case. In most branches of 
manufacturing industry the ratio of capital to 
the value of the product is only one dollar's 
worth of capital to two dollars’ worth of prod- 
uct in a year. 

At this latter ratio of one thousand dollars’ 
worth of capital to two thousand dollars’ worth 
of product, the income of capital at six per cent. 
would be sixty dollars as before, the reserve 
forty dollars, and there would remain nineteen 
hundred dollars for the cost of materials and 
the wages of labor. In most cases labor se- 
cures nine or ten parts to one part secured by 
capital. 

There are, of course, other subdivisions to 
be made of the sum received from the sale of 
goods besides cost of materials, wages, and 
profits. ‘Taxes, insurance, and the cost of dis- 
posing of the product must be provided for 
out of the market price or gross value of the 
goods made; but, for the purpose of this con- 
sideration, the subdivision of the sale of the 
goods under the head of, 1st, cost of materials, 
insurance, taxes, and general expenses com- 
bined; 2d, sinking fund, or reserve for repairs 
and maintenance of capital; 3d, profits, and 
4th, wages, will serve to make the distinction 
clear in respect to what is the margin of profit 
upon production, 

It will be observed that both profits and 
wages alike depend upon the price at which 
the goods can be sold; this price is determined 
in the open market, and cannot be controlled 
either by the owner of the mill or by the work- 
men who are employed in it. 

This factor, the price of the goods, is there- 
fore what makes or determines the rate of 
wages as well as the rate of profits; but the 
wages must be paid, even if there is sometimes 
no profit, unless the work ceases wholly. 

So much for the profits of productive indus- 
try. Now, on the other hand, there may be a 
profit to persons who deal in the stock in this 
factory. The price of the shares will fluctuate, 
and he who buys judiciously on a falling mar- 
ket and sells promptly on a rising market may 
make a profit; but this so-called speculative 
profit will have no direct relation to the profit 
made in the production of the goods by the 
mill itself, although it may be influenced by it; 
neither has this profit of the so-called dealer 
or speculator in the shares any directly adverse 
or beneficial effect upon the workmen in the 
factory. 

This distinction is of universal application. 
The workman may share with the capitalist 
in the results of all production, but the work- 
man may not share with other capitalists either 





in the risk, danger, or profit of dealing in the 
shares representing the capital invested, un- 
less he himself becomes a capitalist to the 
extent of becoming owner of a part of the 
property or of such shares. 

In a money point of view, it really matters 
nothing to the workman who it may be that 
owns the stock in the factory in which he is 
employed, provided the ownership of the fac- 
tory falls into the hands of persons who pos- 
sess capital, credit, and skill adequate to its 
profitable operation. 

‘These factors of capacity and skill in the use 
of capital are as necessary to the workman as 
the use of the capital itself. How many work- 
men are there who could manage the mill ? 
Is not the captain as necessary in the army 
of industry as the officer in the army of sol- 
diers ? 

The majority of the stock in a factory 
might be owned by the temporary inmates 
of a State’s prison ; this fact would not affect 
the wages of the workmen in the factory, pro- 
vided the credit of the corporation did not 
suffer, and provided the manufacturing agent 
were competent in its direction. The quality 
of the fabrics may be good even if the pro- 
ducer be a knave. 

In the long run, the best goods pay the 
best profit, whoever makes them —just as 
the best workman secures the highest wages, 
for the very reason that he can make the 
best fabrics at the lowest cost. An astute 
knave will act upon this rule as surely as an 
honest man. 

There can be no strikes of labor or laborers 
against capital or capitalists in the matter of 
speculation. All attempts to interfere by way 
of legislation with the processes of trade and 
with the practice of buying property of any 


kind in anticipation of a rise, either shares of « 


stock, farm products, or manufactured goods, 
or even with buying and selling on contract 
without either party being in possession of 
the property, have proved entirely futile; but 
as these dealings only affect the disposition 
or distribution of capital already saved and 
in existence, they are of little direct conse- 
quence to laborers or working people, consid- 
ered as a separate class. 

Discontent exists and strikes occur mainly in 
productive industries, the common impression 
of many workmen being that capital, simply 
as capital, or that capitalists or owners, by 
means of the use of their capital, obtain an 
undue and inequitable share of the joint prod- 
uct of capital and labor, and thereby deprive 
the workman of something which ought to 
belong to him. 

It is, therefore, important to determine 
what are the facts in this department. This 
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can only be done by selecting certain kinds 
of employment, and by ascertaiming what the 
value of the product is, and thereby determin- 
ing the method and proportion of the distribu- 
tion of the money which is received from the 
sale of such fabrics which can be devoted 
either to profit or to wages, after materials 
and other charges have been paid for. 

Given a certain sum derived from the sale 
of goods, there are certain charges to be met, 
as heretofore stated. 

First, it will be admitted by both parties — 
capitalists and laborers alike — that property 
in the factory should be insured against loss 
by fire, and this must be paid for. 

Second, that taxes must be paid upon it, be 
they greater or less. 

Third, that competent men must be em- 
mw fe to oversee and direct the actual work, 
and these men must be paid. 

It will be admitted that a certain part of the 
proceeds of the sales of the goods made must 
be set aside to meet these expenditures; also, 
that materials must be purchased; and also, that 
freights must be paid for moving the material 
to the factory, and the goods from the factory. 

It will also be admitted that, in some way 
or other, the goods must be disposed of, and 
that certain expenses must be incurred in mak- 
ing such sales ; a reserve must also be set aside 
to meet losses by bad debts. 

It will, however, obviously be for the inter- 
est of the capitalist to reduce all these charges 
to the lowest possible point consistent with 
safety and with the conduct of the business ; 
and to this extent at least the interests of the 
capitalist and of the laborer or workman are 
absolutely identical. Capital must, however, 
take all the risk not only of the fluctuation in 
the prices of materials, but of the goods man- 
ufactured, while the workman must be paid 
whether there is any profit or not, unless the 
mill is stopped. The mill is a fixture ; it cannot 
be moved away ; while the laborer who is dis- 
satisfied with the work in it can move where 
he pleases and can choose other work, accord- 
ing to his or her capacity. 

There is no greater fallacy than the common 
assumption that capital can move more read- 
ily than labor; once invested, it becomes a 
fixture and is at the mercy of circumstances. 

The writer has known mills to be stopped 
by the bankruptcy of the owners followed by 
litigation among the creditors, which kept 
them idle only for a few years ; but when final- 
ly disposed of, they could not be started again 
without such replacement of new for old ma- 
chinery, and such reconstruction of buildings, 
that in some cases it would have been better to 
burn them than to remodel them. 

When mills or works are in full operation, 
VoL, XXXIII.— 118. 
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after all these various prior charges have been 
defrayed from the proceeds of the sales of the 
product, there will remain a certain sum of 
money subject to distribution; one part of 
which constitutes the profit of the capitalist, 
and the other part constitutes the wages or 
earnings of the workmen or workwomen. 

The question between laborers and capital- 
ists is thus narrowed down to the disposition 
of this particular portion of the money re- 
maining from the sale of the goods, all other 
charges having first been met. 

It will be admitted by all intelligent work- 
men, or by their representatives, that some 
part of this remainder must be set aside as 
profit for the remuneration of the owner, who- 
ever he may be, for the mere use of his capital, 
or else the work will not be undertaken at all, 
and there will then be no wages to be derived 
from that occupation, whatever it may be. 

No man will invest capital without an ex- 
pectation of profit; what inducement, then, 
must the laborer give to capitalists, if he had 
the complete power to dictate terms ? 

The question, therefore, is at last, what pro- 
portion of that part of the joint product of labor 
and capital in any given art, which it is pos- 
sible to set aside for the purpose, will satisfy 
capital and will induce the owners of capital to 
continue in the business and to increase it so as 
to meet the need of an increasing population ? 
When the question is brought down to this 
narrow point, most people who are not con- 
versant with the facts will be greatly astonished 
at the very small share of the sale of the goods 
which now suffices for the compensation of 
capital. This share, small as it now is, is also 
constantly diminishing in its ratio to product 
as capital becomes more and more effective ; 
hence the advocates of coéperative manufac- 
turing, profit-sharing, and other expedients 
for improving the condition of those who work 
for wages may perhaps find that the risk to the 
workman in such undertakings will far out- 
weigh any possible gain to him, for the very 
reason that in almost all branches of industry 
the margin of profit is now so small that the 
workman could not afford to run any risk 
whatever in order to share it. 

It is impossible to treat profit-sharing with- 
out considering risk-sharing or loss-sharing 
at the same time. There is no rule of “ Heads 
I win, tails you lose” in legitimate commerce. 

We may derive some conclusions on this 
point from the data of the census; but they 
are not wholly satisfactory, because of the tend- 
ency of the owners of manufacturing property 
or capital to overestimate its value. It there- 
fore happens that, in dealing with the census 

returns, we may only accept the statements of 
the cost of materials, of the number of persons 
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employed, of the sum of their wages, and of 
the market value of the products as being very 
accurate — all such items being taken from the 
actual books of account. The returns of cap- 
ital employed in the work are very wide of the 
mark ; respondents sometimes gave the cost, 
sometimes an estimate, sometimes the fixed 
capital or investment only, and sometimes 
both the invested and the active or cash 
capital made use of in the operations of the 
factory. 

The writer happened to be one of thespecial 
census agents for compiling the statistics of the 
cotton manufacture. He found that if the cor- 
rections should be made in the stated amount 
of capital invested or employed in all the 
manufacturing arts corresponding to what 
would have been reasonable in this branch, 
the capital account in general manufactures, 
as given in the census, would be reduced by at 
least twenty and perhaps twenty-five per cent. 

The figures given in the cotton manufac- 
ture were as follows. 


Product. 


Capital. Persons employed. Wages. 
$192,090,110 


$208,280,346 172,544 $42,040,510 


The maximum estimate of capital invested 
in the number of spindles returned at that 
date should not have exceeded $160,000,000 
to $180,000,000 after allowing for necessary 
depreciation. 

In point of fact, at the present lower prices 
of buildings and machinery, it requires about 
$1000 to be invested in an entirely new mill 
and machinery for each hand employed in an 
average plain cotton factory; and if from one- 
quarter to one-half of a cent a yard of medium 
cloth of average quality can be secured from 
goods now worth three to ten cents per yard, 
the factory will earn six to eight per cent. on 
its capital; labor, on the other hand, will se- 
cure one and one-fourth to three cents per 
yard, the rest of the price of the goods being 
expended for materials and charges. Both par- 
ties will thus obtain the largest profits and the 
highest rate of wages which the price of the 
goods will permit. 

In the woolen mill, on common every-day 
goods, such as flannels and plain cassimeres, 
the ratio is about $500 capital to one work- 
man; and if the owner can secure four to six 
cents from each dollar’s worth of product, he 
will make eight to ten per cent. on his capital. 

In the shoe factory only $250 to $300 of 
capital invested is required to each workman, 
while the annual product is three to five times 
the value of the capital invested; therefore, if 
the owner can secure three to six cents a pair 
on shoes worth $1.00 to $2.00, or three per 
cent. of the proceeds of the sales, he will earn 
ten per cent. on his capital, while the wages 
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of skilled boot and shoe makers average $500 
to $600 a year, and in some branches very 
much more, or twice, at least, the amount of 
capital required to set each one at work. It is 
for this very reason, that the capital is so small 
in ratio to product, that so large a proportion 
of the capitalists in the boot and shoe manu- 
facture themselves began at the bench, having 
entitled themselves to a credit in the purchase 
of materials by virtue of their character and 
not on the basis of their capital. 

In converting dirty brown sugar into refined 
white sugar, a very large capital is required ; 
yet it is so small in ratio to the value of the 
annual product, that one-sixteenth of a cent a 
pound profit suffices for its remuneration. 

In the calico print works and in the bleach- 
ery, if the owner can secure a profit of one- 
tenth of a cent a yard upon staple goods, he is 
well satisfied. 

In the manufacture of paper, three to five per 
cent. on the product will yield ten per cent. or 
more upon the capital. 

On the other hand, if the profit on staple 
goods is more than six per cent. on theaverage, 
and upon fancy goods — of which the price is 
very fluctuating and uncertain — more than ten 
per cent., capital will be put to use in that art 
very rapidly, thus creating greater competition 
for skilled workmen, raising wages, and re- 
ducing profits to a minimum. Upon investi- 
gating a great strike which recently occurred, 
the writer ascertained that had the workmen 
succeeded in securing to their own use the 
whole profit which then satisfied the owners of 
the capital in a fairly prosperous art, their 
average wages would have been increased 
only $15 to $20 on average earnings of $500 
a year. 

It is curious to observe that most of the 
strikes in this country have occurred in 
branches of industry in which the average 
margin of profit is least, and in which, if the 
workmen had secured to their own use the 
entire sum which the existing price of the 
goods would permit to be assigned to profits, 
their own remuneration would have been very 
little increased. Sometimes the price of the 
goods is advanced in consequence of a strike, 
in which case the consumers pay the advanced 
wages if secured, and not the capitalists who 
own the factories. Such an advance both in 
prices and wages is, however, of rarest occur- 
rence ; when a strike is accompanied by such 
an advance in the price of the product, a tem- 
porary scarcity occurs, of which the owners of 
the existing stock of goods take advantage, 
but the workmen seldom or never get it, al- 
though consumers pay it. 

If we take the census figures of the manu- 
facturing arts in 1880, and reduce the capital 
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said to be invested, in the proportion by which 
that in the cotton manufacture should be re- 
duced in order to make it approximate to the 
facts, the figures would stand as follows: 


Capital invested in manufacturing as 
given in the census, . . $2,790,272,606 
Reduced by 20 per cent 558,054,521 


True valuation of capital. ...... $2,232,218,085 


In the list of manufactures, however, sev- 
eral branches of industry, such as flour-milling, 
sugar-refining, meat-packing, and the like, 
will be found in which the raw material is 
very slightly advanced in value in the process 
of manufacture, and in which the proportion 
of wages and of profits combined to the gross 
value is very small indeed. 

If these be classed separately, the remainder, 
which are strictly “ manufactures” in the ordi- 
nary use of the term, will be found to require 
about $1000 capital to each $2000 of prod- 
uct at wholesale prices; therefore five per cent. 
of the product of all manufactures, so-called, 
will, as a general rule, yield ten per cent. upon 
capital, leaving ninety-five per cent. to be ex- 
pended for the cost of materials and other 
charges, and for the wages or earnings of labor. 


In the census — upon manufac- 
tures the cost of the materials used 


GRE 13s: 0+ 0000S SRG NGS.540 
The wages or earnings of all persons 
employed Ase 947,953,795 
Total... ..cccescveisccscecs - $4,344777,344 
If we next assign as profit of a frac- 
tion over 5 per cent. upon the gross 
value as given, to wit, on $5,365, 
579,191, we get a quotient of profits 
et eer fees See 279,272,606 


which is ten per cent. upon the capi- 
tal invested, even as given in the 
census without reduction. 


ae sae ‘vale bs iy dawg ne 
The remainder of the gross value of 
tee 741,529,241 


the product is 
- $5,365,579,191 


But it will be claimed and admitted that 
there has been a profit in the production of the 
materials used, and perhaps it will be alleged 
that the last item or remainder of $741,529,- 
241 is too large to have been absorbed by 
general expenses. 

This last remainder of $741,529,241 is the 
sum out of which insurance, taxes, general ex- 
penses, cost of transportation, loss of interest 
on sales made on credit, losses by bad debts, 
and all other necessary elements of the cost of 
manufacturing and distributing the goods — 
aside from materials and wages — must of ne- 
cessity be defrayed before either wages or profits 
can be secured by either labor or capital. 

To any one who is thoroughly conversant 
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with the miscellaneous expenses of the manu- 
facturing enterprises of this country, this pro- 
portion of the gross value will not appear too 
large, bearing in mind that in this list of 
manufactures are included not only the great 
factories of every kind, but all the lesser articles 
of manufacture on which the cost of distribu- 
tion is often very heavy. 

In respect to the production of crude ma- 
terials which are used in the manufacfuring 
arts, less than five per cent. of the gross value 
will yield ten percent. profit upon the capital 
which is needed for their production — the pro- 
portion of capital to the value of the product 
in growing or preparing such crude materials 
being less than in respect to the finished 
manufactures in which they are used. 

Now, if it be true that any branch of indus- 
try which will yield ten per cent. profit on the 
capital required has been and will be rapidly 
undertaken, does it not follow that even in so 
prosperous a year as 1880 it is almost certain 
that labor secured at least ninety per cent. of 
the joint product of labor and capital ? 

In this connection I do not bring in the in- 
cidence of taxation, for the reason that, in my 
judgment, the tendency of all taxation, wher- 
ever and however imposed, is to diffuse itself 
throughout the community in the ratio of the 
consumption of the people. Therefore both 
the increment of profit and the share of labor 
are proportionately subject to taxation. Hence 
it is held that profit may be one-tenth and 
wages or earnings nine-tenths of the gross 
product, both shares being subject to taxation. 

The proportion of profit upon the insurance 
of the factory, upon transportation, and upon 
the cost of wholesale distribution is also very 
small in ratio to the magnitude of the opera- 
tions. 

In the end, if such sums or percentage be 
assigned to profits in each department —to 
wit, in the primary processes of production, in 
the secondary processes, and even in some 
cases in the third processes, which are required 
in order to bring crude materials into form for 
final consumption — as will yield ten per cent. 
upon the capital needed in each and every 
department, it will appear that not exceeding 
ten per cent. of the final gross value of manu- 
factures in 1880 would have sufficed for this 
purpose. 

That is to say, the sum of all the capital 
necessary — 1st, in the production of the crude 
materials used in factories; 2d, in the fac- 
tories themselves, taken as a whole; 3d, in 
the distribution of the finished goods at whole- 
sale — is in all probability about equal to the 
final wholesale annual value of the finished 
manufactures. 

Therefore ten per cent. of the final value 
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will pay ten per cent. profit on all the capital 
used in all the departments of the work. 

If more than ten per cent. is earned by cap- 
ital, then new capital will be applied, and the 
rate of profit will be reduced to ten per cent. 
at most, and in all safe occupations at the 
present time to a much lower rate. 

What becomes of the rest, it being admitted 
that laborers and capitalists alike yield up a por- 
tion of their respective shares by way of taxa- 
tion for the support of government ? Must not 
all the rest, of necessity, pass to those who per- 
form the actual work in the field, in the mine, 
upon the railway, in the warehouse, or in the 
factory? If my reasoning is correct, is not all 
the rest nine parts in ten of the entire product of 
the whole country # Can labor and capital have 
any more than all there is produced? Can the 
product be increased by decreasing the work 
except so fast as invention may enable us to 
produce more with less labor ? 

In an exceedingly prosperous year profits 
may sometimes exceed ten per cent., as they 
possibly did in 1880; but the profits have 
been very much less since 1880, and in a series 
of years those who class themselves distinctly 
as working men and women, thus separating 
themselves from capitalists as a class, must 
secure to themselves at least ninety per cent. 
of the total annual product of the country. 

How this portion of the product is divided 
among themselves, and how far it is depleted 
by unnecessary taxation, are the most impor- 
tant questions for the working people to con- 
sider at the present time. 

The apparent tendency of all recentattempts 
to organize labor and to regulate the pay- 
ment of wages and the hours of labor by 
agreements among manufacturers with the 
representatives of great associations, has rather 
been to reduce the general rate of wages to the 
level of that of the least skillful workmen, than 
to increase the share of the product falling to 
labor as a whole. 

All profits and all wages must be derived 
from the sale of the product in each and all 
of the arts which are conducted in a civilized 
country. If the product is diminished, as it 
must be by any outside interference with free- 
dom of contract on the part of adults, those 
who do the work must suffer the most from 
any disturbance or contest. Their present 
share is at least ninety per cent. of all that is 
now produced. If that product should be 
diminished, it would still require as large a 
sum for the maintenance and increase of capi- 
tal as is now required ; the capital in an eight- 
hour mill must be as great as in a ten-hour 
mill; therefore the proportion of the smaller 
product, which would necessarily be assigned 
to capital, would be larger than it now is. 
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Hence the share of the laborer would be di- 
minished both absolutely and relatively. 

Those who would suffer most in these 
changes would be the common laborers, who 
absolutely depend upon their daily work for 
their daily bread. 

The effect of the aggressive interference of 
what is now called “organized labor” with 
established methods of industry is, however, 
almost of necessity confined to those branches 
of work which are carried on under the collec- 
tive or factory system by great subdivisions 
of labor. Such interference has, even of late, 
been limited to a small part even of the col- 
lective factory work of the country, and al- 
though it has caused great excitement, it has 
done but little harm, having already spent its 
force. At the moment when these proofs are 
being corrected, a great strike in the coal-yards 
of New Jersey and on the docks of New York 
has also about spent its force. 

The arts which are conducted upon the 
factory system now give employment to only 
ten per cent. of the people of this country, or 
one hundred in each one thousand of those 
who are occupied for gain. It is in these very 
arts that the greatest abundance of product is 
now assured with the least amount or quantity 
of labor, under free conditions of contract both 
with respect to capital and labor, subject only 
to such statutes as have been required for the 
protection of children from overwork. But if 
the product of these arts should be materially 
lessened by outside interference of any sort, 
the great body of consumers outside the fac- 
tories would be obliged to work harder and 
longer in order to get less than they do now. 

Ten per cent. or less has thus far been as- 
signed to the possible profit of those who own 
or possess capital, but it does not follow that 
all the profits thus gained are added to capital 
previously saved. 

We have not yet defined the full proportion 
of our annual product which is now secured 
by the working classes, so called. 

There is a further distribution among work- 
ing people even of such profits as have been 
assigned to capitalists. The living expenses 
of capitalists and of their families are paid 
out of their profits; and this portion of their 
apparent gain is distributed among those who 
are in private employment of such capitalists. 
This may not be wholly productive consump- 
tion; yet it reduces the sum which might other- 
wise be added to capital by distributing a por- 
tion of the profits of capitalists among those 
who are actually at work for them, On the 
other hand, there is a very large addition to 
the capital of the country from the savings of 
working people who are not capitalists accord- 
ing to the common use of the word. 
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This leads to the final question, What is the 
actual margin of profit on production as a 
whole which can be secured by capitalists, be 
they large or small, 40 de added to the capital 
of the whole country? { think it cannot be as 
much as ten per cent. I can find no trace of 
existing capital corresponding to a saving of 
ten per cent. on the average annual product 
of the United States for the past generation, 
and there is very little capital of any kind 
which retains any value beyond a single gen- 
eration. The whole present capital of the Uni- 
ted States, the richest country in the world, 
which has been saved during the whole period 
of the existence of the nation, certainly does 
not exceed the value of three years’ production, 
and is probably less than the value of two 
years’ production at the present time. It must 
be remembered that land is not capital; it has 
no value except the value given to it by the 
use of labor and capital upon it. 

It may therefore be asked, rst, if the labor- 
ers secured to their sole use the whole margin 
of profit which is now added to the whole cap- 
ital of the country, how much would the gen- 
eral rate of wages be advanced? 2d, if laborers 
themselves secured this profit, as a distinct 
class, and added it in small sums each to the 
capital of the country, would it become as effec- 
tive in promoting the increase of future pro- 
duction as it does when it is held in large sums 
owned by individual capitalists ? Is not the 
profitable use of capital one of the most diffi- 
cult arts, and are not the great masters in the 
use of capital most necessary factors in assur- 
ing that abundant production upon which 
the welfare of workmen especially depends, 
because they consume the greater proportion ? 

These and other similar questions he at the 
very foundation of what is called “ Labor Re- 
form.” Can any true solution of the main issue 
be reached until these questions are answered ? 
Are not a vast proportion of working men dis- 
contented, and eagerly seeking a share of an 
assumed margin or supposed profit which has 
no existence in fact ? 

On the other hand, if capital — whether 
massed in great sums in the hands of indi- 
viduals, or aggregated in small sums by the 
people themselves—should fail to secure 
such a profit as would suffice for its mainte- 
nance and increase in due proportion to the 
increase of the population, would not the 
production of ensuing years be diminished, 
and in the end would not labor suffer most 
for want of adequate machinery, for lack of 
tools, warehouses, railroads, factories, and 
other forms of capital ? 

It behooves all the “friends of labor,” so 
called, to be very sure of their premises when 
denouncing capitalists as a class lest they add 
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fuel to a dangerous flame. There are many 
simple principles which are better compre- 
hended by men of affairs than they can be by 
scholars or clergymen. 

One of the most simple rules is this: that 
under the influence of competition not only 
of labor with labor, but of capital with cap- 
ital, the joint product of these two necessary 
elements of production is increased in vastly 
greater measure by the use of such capital, 
than the share of the product which the capi- 
talist secures to himself is increased. 

In other words, while the absolute share 
secured by the capitalist may increase, the rel- 
ative proportion of the joint product secured 
by him rapidly decreases; but the share of 
the laborer is increased both absolutely and 
relatively. 

A careful analysis of each and every impor- 
tant branch of industry for fifty years will prove 
that capital has secured a decreasing share, 
while labor has secured an increasing share 
of a constantly increasing product. 

Hence, while all restrictions upon the free 
use of capital in reputable occupations are 
bad for the owners, they are very much worse 
for the workmen. 

For instance: if all the cotton-mills were 
forced into idleness by meddlesome interfer- 
ence and by statute regulations, the hand 
labor of about sixteen million men and women 
would become necessary upon their own spin- 
ning-wheels and hand-looms, in order to pro- 
vide the cotton fabrics which are now consumed 
in the United States, of which fabrics at least 
ninety per cent. are consumed by these very 
working people. 

The present production of cotton fabrics 
requires less than two hundred thousand oper- 
atives, whose wages or earnings have steadily 
increased ever since the cotton-factory was 
established, and are now higher than they ever 
were before. It does not appear, however, 
that the capitalists who own the cotton-mills 
havesecured any great portion of theincreased 
product of cotton goods which their machin- 
ery has enabled these operatives to make. 
The consumers of the goods have enjoyed the 
chief benefit of the increased abundance ; but 
even of what remains to be divided between 
capital and labor, the operatives, as I have 
previously shown, now secure five parts where 
capital secures only one part; and in this art 
the proportion which goes to labor is /ss than 
in almost any other of the great manufacturing 
enterprises, for the very reason that it requires 
so large a capital to start a single operative. 
In one continuously successful factory which 
I have analyzed, in which the farmers’ daugh- 
ters of New England, in 1840, earned $175 
per year each, for thirteen hours per day work, 
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the sum necessary to give capital ten per cent., 
to be taken from the product of each opera- 
tive, was $113. In that same factory the 
French-Canadian weaver, working ten hours, 
now gains $290 per year, and if capital can 
secure $70 from the product, it will earn ten 
per cent. The share of labor is double per 
hour, while the share of capital has diminished 
forty per cent. In fact, much more, because 
the factory cannot now earn ten per cent. a 
year. 

When even the little margin of profit which 
is now secured by the capitalist is taken from 
him, whoever he may be, the only recourse 
will be to the spinning-wheel and to the hand- 
loom. 

Or again, when the railway between Chi- 
cago and New York fails to yield a profit of 
fourteen cents for moving a barrel of flour one 
thousand miles (or less than the value of the 
empty barrel), which was substantially the 
margin of profit on the railway service of last 
year, labor may not only be permitted, but 
will be required, to do all the work and take 
all the pay for moving the flour needed in the 
East from the far-distant West, by the use of 
its own wheelbarrows or with such other means 
of transportation as it may be able to provide 
itself with. 

Long before either event could occur, com- 
mon sense and a little study of the facts of life 
will have settled what is called the “ Labor 
Question.” 

A very large part of the present discontent 
among laboring people (so called to distin- 
guish them from hard-working owners of cap- 
ital) has been promoted by a misuse of the 
figures of the census of 1880. 

A very common error in the use of the cen- 
sus data of the manufactures of this country — 
even on the part of intelligent members of 
Congress who might be expected to know 
better — consists in deducting the sum of 
wages and the cost of materials combined, 
from the value of the goods as given in the 
census, and then in assuming that the remain- 
der constituted the frost of manufacturing. 
No more erroneous or fallacious deduction 
could be made. Reference may be made to 
the figures given in the analysis of manufac- 
tures to prove how large a part of the pro- 
ceeds of sales of goods must be applied to 
miscellaneous or general charges and expenses. 

There is nothing which an expert statistician 
or census specialist avoids so scrupulously as 
putting questions which would expose the 
profit of any business, if answered; because 
he knows that if the questions are so framed 
he will either obtain no replies at all, or else 
he will obtain partial or incorrect replies in- 
tended to mislead. 


Therefore any and all deductions of alleged 
profits, from the United States census, or from 
any State census, or from any State inquiry 
into the condition of labor, are apt to be mere 
rubbish, and are not worth a single moment’s 
attention from a student or from a legislator. 

The year 1880 was unquestionably a pros- 
perous year, and there may have been an 
average profit of ten per cent. in the man- 
ufacturing arts in that year. Since then the 
customary rule has held good,— more capital 
has been invested, there has been a period of 
so-called depression, the margin of profit has 
diminished, but the wages of labor have as a 
whole steadily advanced. 

This adjustment is now about completed; 
laborers are now fully employed; there never 
has been a period in the history of this or any 
other country equal to the present in this 
country, at this period (Jan., 1887), in the 
following conditions : 

First. So large a product made and dis- 
tributed at so low a cost in ratio to the cap- 
ital invested either in production or in the 
mechanism of distribution. 

Second. So low a rate of profit sufficing to 
satisfy capital and to induce further invest- 
ments in any or all arts. 

Third. So high a general rate of wages 
earned by so small a number of hours of 
work per day. 

Fourth, So large a purchasing power in each 
unit or dollar of the wages or earnings, when 
expended for the necessaries or comforts of life. 

fifth. In no previous period has the work- 
man received so large a proportion of the joint 
product of labor and capital, or its equivalent 
either in money or goods. 

Hence it follows that the disturbers of labor 
have about exhausted their temporary power 
of mischief. The organizations, associations, 
or clubs of workmen are now assuming their 
true and beneficent function, to wit: that of 
schools of inquiry in which the alphabet of 
social science will be learned, and by means 
of which peace, order, and industry will be 
assured, 

It has been necessary to treat only what are 
called manufactures in order to ascertain the 
margin of profits, or to estimate the ratio of 
profits to wages; because the data of agri- 
culture in respect to the amount of capital 
required are almost wholly wanting. 

Capital is labor saved and applied to repro- 
duction. Raw land has no value, and land 
attains value only when capital and labor are 
applied to its improvement. The investment 
of capital in agriculture is, as a general rule, 
much greater in bringing the land into pro- 
ductive condition, than it is in the investment 
in buildings and tools upon the land. A very 
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large part of each year’s expenditure consists 
in maintaining the fertility of the soil after its 
virgin properties begin to be exhausted, in 
building and maintaining fences, and in other 
uses of capital which is often utterly lost, if 
the effort is suspended even for a very short 
period. What proportion of the value of the 
products of agriculture can be assigned as the 
true margin of profit, it is impossible to state, 
but it is well known to be very small,— much 
less than in the manufacturing arts. 

There remains only to be considered the 
margin of profit on the final or retail distri- 
bution of all products, both of manufactures 
and agriculture. In the great city shops the 
rule of large sales for small profits is the 
common one—short credits or none being 
granted, In answer to a question lately put to 
two of the largest retail dealers in this city, one 
put his losses by bad debts for the last ten years 
at less than one-tenth, the other at less than 
one-sixteenth of one per cent. In the small 
shops a large margin of profit is required in 
order to sustain the shop at all, and to cover 
the risks of loss even on monthly credits. In 
the distribution of the perishable products of 
agriculture, the margin between the price 
which the farmer receives and that which the 
consumer pays is commonly the largest single 
element in the cost of food to the consumer, 
and as the price of food to the working popu- 
lation is one-half the whole cost of living or 
more, any saving which can be made in this 
element of life would be very beneficial. It 
has only been in reducing the cost of distri- 
bution in small parcels, at retail, that the 
system of codperation has had any substantial 
success. 

From the fullest investigation which I have 
been able to make, I have become more and 
more convinced that ten per cent. is the maxi- 
mum margin of profit on all production in 
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this country, and that even a less proportion 
of the product of a normal year is all that can 
be set aside for the maintenance or increase 
of capital; conversely, that more than ninety 
per cent. of each year’s product is consumed 
by those who are engaged in its production, 
as working people in the sense in which that 
term is commonly used. Of the ten per cent. 
or less which is or may be saved and added 
to capital, a very large share will become the 
property of those who are themselves work- 
ing people in the strictest sense — another 
large share will be saved by persons of mod- 
erate means, while the share of the rich will 
be but the lesser part of the whole sum of 
profits. This view is sustained by the very 
small margin of profit which now suffices to 
draw capital into any and all the principal 
arts which can be analyzed. 

All attempts to measure the progress of 
the country by comparisons of accumulated 
wealth, stated in terms of money, are practi- 
cally worthless. The figures of the census 
of 1880 have no substantial value, for the 
reasons given in the preceding comments on 
the capital in manufacturing, while the data 
of the census of 1860 and 1870 were very 
incomplete and even more inaccurate. 

The importance of accumulated wealth as a 
factor in the general welfare depends wholly 
upon its use, and as capital becomes more 
effective its ratio to. the value of products 
diminishes; hence it often happens that true 
progress in material welfare may be more ac- 
curately measured by the destruction of what 
has previously been wealth than by its accu- 
mulation. The inventors and the scientists are 
the greatest destroyers of hardly won wealth, 
the tendency of science and invention being 
to substitute less costly and more effective 
capital for that which has been previously in 
use. 

Edward Atkinson. 


WALLS. 


fiance the country roadside, stone on stone, 
Past waving grain-field, and near broken stile, 
The walls stretch onward an uneven pile, 

With rankling vines and lichen overgrown: 


So stand they sentinel. 


Unchanged, alone, 


They’re left to watch the seasons passing slow: 
The Summer’s sunlight, or the Winter’s snow, 

The Spring-time’s birdling, or the Autumn’s moan. 
Who placed the stones now gray with many years? 
And did the rough hands tire, the sore hearts ache? 
The eyes grow dim with all their weight of tears? 
Or did the work seem light for some dear sake ? 
Those lives are over. All their hopes and fears 


Are lost, like shadows in 


the morning-break. 
Julie M. Lippmann, 
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N the appendix to Croker’s Boswell’s John- 
son, one finds this anecdote : 


Cato’s Soliloguy.— One day Mrs. Gastrel set a little 
girl to repeat to him [Doctor Samuel Johnson] Cato’s 
Soliloquy, which she went through very correctly. 
The Doctor, after a pause, asked the child — 

“ What was to bring Cato to an end?” 

She said it was a knife. 

“ No, my dear, it was not so.” 

“ My aunt Polly said it was a knife.” 

“Why, Aunt Polly’s knife may do, but it was adag- 
ger, my dear.” 

He then asked her the meaning of “ bane and anti- 
dote,”” which she was unable to give. Mrs. Gastrel 
said — 

“ You cannot expect so young a child to know the 
meaning of such words.” 

He then said — 

“ My dear, how many pence are there in sixpence ?” 

“T cannot tell, sir,” was the half-terrified reply. 

On this, addressing himself to Mrs. Gastrel, he 
said — 

“ Now, my dear lady, can anything be more ridicu- 
lous than to teach a child Cato’s Soliloquy, who does 
not know how many pence there are in sixpence ?” 


In a lecture before the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, Professor Ravenstein quoted the 
following list of frantic questions, and said that 
they had been asked in an examination : 

Mention all the names of places in the world derived 
from Julius Caesar or Augustus Ceesar. 

Where are the following rivers: Pisuerga, Sakaria, 
Guadalete, Jalon, Mulde ? 

All you know of the following: Machacha, Pilmo, 
Schebulos, Crivoscia, Basecs, Mancikert, Taxhen, Ci- 
teaux, Meloria, Zutphen. 

The highest peaks of the Karakorum range. 

The number of universities in Prussia. 

Why are the tops of mountains continually covered 
with snow [sic]? 

Name the length and breadth of the streams of lava 
which issued from the Skaptar Jokul in the eruption 
of 1783. 

That list would oversize nearly anybody’s 
geographical knowledge. Isn’t it reasonably 
possible that in our schools many of the ques- 
tions in all studies are several miles ahead of 
where the pupil is ? — that he is set tostruggle 
with things that are ludicrously beyond his 
present reach, hopelessly beyond his _pres- 
ent strength? This remark in passing, and 
by way of text; now I come to what I was 
going tosay. 

I have just now fallen upon a darling liter- 
ary curiosity. It is a little book, a manuscript 
compilation, and the compiler sent it to me 
with the request that I say whether I think it 
ought to be published or not. I said Yes; but 
as I slowly grow wise, I briskly grow cautious; 
and so, now that the publication is imminent, 
it has seemed to me that I should feel more 


comfortable if I could divide up this respon- 
sibility with the public by adding them to the 
court. ‘Therefore I will print some extracts 
from the book, in the hope that they may make 
converts to my judgment that the volume has 
merit which entitles it to publication. 

As toits character. Every one has.sampled 
“ English as She is Spoke ” and “ English as 
She is Wrote” ; this little volume furnishes us 
an instructive array of examples of “ English 
as She is Taught”— in the public schools of 
—well, this country. The collection is made 
by a teacher in those schools, and all the ex- 
amples in it are genuine; none of them have 
been tampered with, or doctored in any way. 
From time to time, during several years, when- 
ever a pupil has delivered himself of anything 
peculiarly quaint or toothsome in the course 
of his recitations, this teacher and her associ- 
ates have privately set that thing down in a 
memorandum-book; strictly following the 
original, as to grammar, construction, spelling, 
and all ; and the result is this literary curiosity. 

The contents of the book consist mainly 
of answers given by the boys and girls to ques- 
tions, said answers being given sometimes 
verbally, sometimes in writing. The subjects 
touched upon are fifteen in number: I. Ety- 
mology; II. Grammar; III. Mathematics; 
IV. Geography ; V. “ Original”; VI. Analy- 
sis; VII. History; VIII. “ Intellectual”; 
IX. Philosophy; X. Physiology ; XI. Astron- 
omy; XII. Politics; XIII. Music; XIV. Or- 
atory; XV. Metaphysics. 

You perceive that the poor little young 
idea has taken a shot at a good many kinds 
of game in the course of the book. Now as to 
results. Here are some quaint definitions of 
words. It will be noticed that in all of these 
instances the sound of the word, or the look 
of it on paper, has misled the child: 

Aborigines, a system of mountains. 

Alias, a good man in the Bible. 

Amenadle, anything that is mean. 

Assiduity, state of being an acid. 

Auriferous, —— to an orifice. 

Ammonia, the food of the gods. 

Capillary, a little caterpillar. 

Corntferous, rocks in which fossil corn is found. 

Emolument, a headstone to a grave. 

Equestrian, one who asks questions. 

Eucharist, one who plays euchre. 

Franchise, anything belonging to the French. 

Idolater, a very idol person. 

a a man who likes a good dinner. 

rrigate, to make fun of. 

Mendacious, what can be mended. 

Mercenary, one who feels for another. 
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Parasite, a kind of umbrella. 

Parasite, the murder of an infant. 

Publican, a man who does his prayers in public. 
Tenacious, ten acres of land. 


Here is one where the phrase “ publicans 
and sinners” has got mixed up in the child’s 
mind with politics, and the result is a defini 
tion which takes one in a sudden and unex- 
pected way : 

Republican, a sinner mentioned in the Bible. 


Also in Democratic newspapers now and 
then. Here are two where the mistake has re- 
sulted from sound assisted by remote fact : 

Plagiarist, a writer of plays. 

Demagogue, a vessel containing beer and other 
liquids. 

I cannot quite make out what it was that 
misled the pupil in the following instances ; it 
would not seem to have been the sound of 
the word, nor the look of it in print: 


Asfhyxia, a grumbling, ae temper. 

Quarternions, a bird with a flat beak and no bill, liv- 
ing in New Zealand. 

Quarternions, the name given to a style of art prac- 
ticed by the Phoenicians. 

Quarternions, a religious convention held every hun- 
dred years. 

Sibilant, the state of being idiotic. 

Crosier, a staff carried by the Deity. 

In the following sentences the pupil’s ear 
has been deceiving him again : 

The marriage was illegible. 

He was totally dismasted with the whole perform- 
ance, 

He enjoys riding on a philosopher. 

She was very quick at repertoire. 

He prayed for the waters to subsidize. 

The leopard is watching his sheep. 

They had a strawberry vestibule. 

Here is one which — well, now, how often 
we do slam right into the truth without ever 
suspecting It: 

The men yy by the Gas Company go round 
and speculate the meter. 

Indeed they do, dear; and when you grow 
up, many and many’s the time you will notice it 
in the gas bill. In the following sentences the 
little people have some information to convey, 
every time; but in my case they failed to 
connect: the light always went out on the 
keystone word : 

The coercion of some things is remarkable; as 
bread and molasses. 

Her hat is contiguous because she wears it on one 
side. 

He preached to an egregious congregation. 

The captain eliminated a bullet through the man’s 
heart. 

You should take caution and be precarious. 

The supercilious girl acted with vicissitude when 
the perennial time came. 

That last is a curiously plausible sentence ; 
one seems to know what it means, and yet 

VoL. XXXIII.—119. 


he knows all the time that he doesn’t. Here 
is an odd (but entirely proper) use of a word, 
and a most sudden descent from a lofty 
philosophical altitude to a very practical and 
homely illustration : 


We should endeavor to avoid extremes — like those 
of wasps and bees. 


And here — with “ zodlogical” and “ geo- 
logical” in his mind, but not ready to his 
tongue —the small scholar has innocently 
gone and let out a couple of secrets which 
ought never to have been divulged in any 
circumstances : 

There are a good many donkeys in theological 
gardens. 

Some of the best fossils are found in theological 
cabinets. 

Under the head of “ Grammar” the little 
scholars furnish the following information : 


Gender is the distinguishing nouns without regard 
to sex. 

A verb is something to eat. 

Adverbs should always be used as adjectives and 
adjectives as adverbs. 

Every sentence and name of God must begin with 
a caterpillar. 

“ Caterpillar” is well enough, but capital 
letter would have been stricter. The follow- 
ing is a brave attempt at a solution, but it 
failed to liquify : 

When they are going to say some prams poetry 
before they say the poetry or prose they must puta 
semicolon just after the introduction of the prose or 
poetry. 

The chapter on “ Mathematics” is full of 
fruit. From it I take a few samples— mainly 
in an unripe state. 

A straight line is any distance between two places. 

Parallel lines are lines that can never meet until 
they run together. 

A circle is a round straight line with a hole in the 
middle, 

Things which are equal to each other are equal to 
anything else. 

lo find the number of square feet in a room yoa 
multiply the room by the number of the feet. The 
product is the result. 


Right you are. In the matter of geography 
this little book is unspeakably rich. The ques- 
tions do not appear to have applied the mi- 
croscope to the subject, as did those quoted by 
Professor Ravenstein; still, they proved plenty 
difficult enough without that. ‘These pupils did 
not hunt with a microscope, they hunted with 
ashot-gun ; this is shown by the crippled con- 
dition of the game they brought in® 

America is divided into the Passiffic slope and the 
Mississippi valey. 

North America is separated by Spain. 

America consists from north to south about five 
hundred miles. 

The United States is quite a small country compared 
with some other countrys, but is about as industrious. 
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The capital of the United States is Long Island. 

The five seaports of the U. S. are Newfunlan and 
Sanfrancisco. 

The principal products of the U. S. is earthquakes 
and volcanoes. 

The Alaginnies are mountains in Philadelphia. 

The Rocky Mountains are on the western side of 
Philadelphia. 

Cape Hateras is a vast body of water surrounded 
by land and flowing into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mason and Dixon’s line is the Equater. 

One of the leading industries of the United States 
is mollasses, book-covers, numbers, gas, teaching, lum- 
ber, manufacturers, paper-making, publishers, coal. 

In Austria the principal occupation is gathering 
Austrich feathers. 

Gibraltar is an island built on a rock. 

Russia is very cold and tyrannical, 

Sicily is one of the Sandwich Islands. 

Hindoostan flows through the Ganges and empties 
into the Mediterranean Sea. 

Ireland is called the Emigrant Isle because it is so 
beautiful and green. 

The width of the different zones Europe lies in de- 
pend upon the surrounding country. 

The imports of a country are the things that are 
paid for, the exports are the things that are not. 

Climate lasts all the time and weather only a few 
days. 

The two most famous volcanoes of Europe are 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 


The chapter headed “ Analysis” shows us 
that the pupils in our public schools are not 
merely loaded up with those showy facts about 
geography, mathematics, and so on, and left 
in that incomplete state; no, there’s machin- 
ery for clarifying and expanding their minds. 
They are required to take poems and analyze 
them, dig out their common sense, reduce 
them to statistics, and reproduce them in a 
luminous prose translation which shall tell you 
at a glance what the poet was trying to get at. 
One sample will do. Here is a stanza from 
“ The Lady of the Lake,” followed by the pu- 
pil’s impressive explanation of it: 

Alone, but with unbated zeal, 

The horseman plied with scourge and steel ; 
For jaded now and spent with toil, 
Embossed with foam and dark with soil, 
While every gasp with sobs he drew, 

The laboring stag strained full in view. 

The man who rode on the horse performed the 
whip and an instrument made of steel alone with 
strong ardor not diminishing, for, being tired from the 
time passed with hard labor overworked with anger 
and ignorant with weariness, while every breath for 
labor he drew with cries full of sorrow, the young 
deer made imperfect who worked hard filtered in sight. 


I see, now, that I never understood that 
poem before. I have had glimpses of its 
meaning, in moments when I was not as ig- 
norant with weariness as usual, but this is the 
first time the whole spacious idea of it ever 
filtered in sight. If I were a public-school 
pupil I would put those other studies aside 
and stick to analysis; for, after all, it is the 
thing to spread your mind. 

We come now to historical matters, histor- 


ical remains, one might say. As one turns the 
pages, he is impressed with the depth to which 
one date has been driven into the American 
child’s head — 1492. The date is there, and it 
is there to stay. And it is always at hand, al- 
ways deliverable at a moment's notice. But 
the Fact that belongs with it? That is quite 
another matter. Only the date itself is famil- 
iar and sure: its vast Fact has failed of lodg- 
ment. It would appear that whenever you 
ask a public-school pupil when a thing —any- 
thing, no matter what —happened, and he is 
in doubt, he always rips out his 1492. He ap- 
plies it to everything, from the landing of the 
ark to the introduction of the horse-car. Well, 
after all, it is our first date, and so it is right 
enough to honor it, and pay the public schools 
to teach our children to honor it: 


George Washington was born in 1492. 

Washington wrote the Declareation of Independence 
in 1492. 

St. Bartholemew was massacred in 1492. 

The Brittains were the Saxons who entered Eng- 
land in 1492 under Julius Caesar, 

The earth is 1492 miles in circumference. 

To proceed with “ History”: 

Christopher Columbus was called the Father of his 
Country. 

Queen Isabella of Spain sold her watch and chain and 
other millinery so that Columbus could discover 
America. 

The Indian wars were very desecrating to the country. 

The Indians pursued their warfare by hiding in the 
bushes and then scalping them, 

Captain John Smith has been styled the father of 
his country. His life was saved by his daughter 
Pochahantas. 

The Puritans found an insane asylum in the wilds 
of America. 

The Stamp Act was to make everybody stamp all 
materials so they should be null and void. 

Washington died in Spain almost broken-hearted. 
His remains were taken to the cathedral in Havana. 

Gorilla warfare was where men rode on gorillas. 

John Brown was a very good insane man who tried 
to get fugitives slaves into Virginia. He captured all 
the inhabitants, but was finally conquered and con- 
demned to his death. The Confederasy was formed by 
the fugitive slaves. 

Alfred the Great reigned 872 years. He was distin- 
guished for letting some buckwheat cakes burn, and 
the lady scolded him. 

Henry Eight was famous for being a great widower 
haveing lost several wives. 

Lady Jane Grey studied Greek and Latin and was 
Tn after a few days. 

John Bright is noted for an incurable disease. 

Lord James Gordon Bennett instigated the Gordon 
Riots. 

The Middle Ages come in between antiquity and 
posterity. 

Luther introduced Christianity into England a good 
many thousand years ago. His birthday was Novem- 
ber 1883. He was oncea Pope. He lived at the time 
of the Rebellion of Worms. 

Julius Cesar is noted for his famous telegram dis- 
patch I came I saw I conquered. 

Julius Ceesar was really a very great man. He was 
a very great soldier and wrote a book for beginners in 
the Latin. 
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Cleopatra was caused by the death of an asp which 
she dissolved in a wine cup. 

The only form of government in Greece was a lim- 
ited monkey. 

The Persian war lasted about 500 years. 

Greece had only 7 wise men. 

Socrates . . . . destroyed some statues and had to 
drink Shamrock. 


Here is a fact correctly stated; and yet it 
is phrased with such ingenious infelicity that it 
can be depended upon to convey misinforma- 
tion every time it is uncarefully read : 

* By the Salic law no woman or descendant of a wo- 
man could occupy the throne. 

To show how far a child can travel in his- 
tory with judicious and diligent boosting in 
the public school, we select the following 
mosaic : 

Abraham Lincoln was born in Wales in 1599. 


In the chapter headed “ Intellectual ” I find 
a great number of most interesting statements. 
A sample or two may be found not amiss: 


Bracebridge Hall was written by Henry Irving. 

Snow Bound was written by Peter Cooper. 

The House of the Seven Gables was written by Lord 
Bryant. 

Edgar A. Poe was a very curdling writer. 

Cotton Mather was a writer who invented the cot- 
ten gin and wrote histories. 

Beowulf wrote the Scriptures. 

Ben Jonson survived Shakspeare in some respects. 

In the Canterbury Tale it gives account of King 
Alfred on his way to the shrine of Thomas Bucket. 

Chaucer was the father of English pottery. 

Chaucer was a bland verse writer of the third 
century. 

Chaucer was succeeded by H. Wads. Longfellow 
an American Writer. His writings were chiefly prose 
and nearly one hundred years elapsed. 

Shakspere translated the Scriptures and it was 
called St. James because he did it. 

In the middle of the chapter I find many 
pages of information concerning Shakspere’s 
plays, Milton’s works, and those of Bacon, 
Addison, Samuel Johnson, Fielding, Richard- 
son, Sterne, Smollett, De Foe, Locke, Pope, 
Swift, Goldsmith, Burns, Cowper, Words- 
worth, Gibbon, Byron, Coleridge, Hood, 
Scott, Macaulay, George Eliot, Dickens, 
Bulwer, Thackeray, Browning, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, and Disraeli,—a fact which 
shows that into the restricted stomach of the 
public-school pupil is shoveled every year 
the blood, bone, and viscera of a gigantic lit- 
erature, and the same is there digested and 
disposed of in a most successful and charac- 
teristic and gratifying public-school way. I 
have space for but a trifling few of the results: 

Lord Byron was the son of an heiress and a drunk- 
en man. 

Wm. Wordsworth wrote the Barefoot Boy and 
Imitations on Immortality. 

Gibbon wrote a history of his travels in Italy. 
This was original. 

George Eliot left a wife and children who mourned 
greatly for his genius. 


George Eliot Miss Mary Evans Mrs. Cross Mrs. 
Lewis was the greatest female poet unless George 
Sands is made an exception of. 

Bulwell is considered a good writer. 

Sir Walter Scott Charles Bronte Alfred the Great 
and Johnson were the first great novelists. 

Thomas Babington Makorlay graduated at Har- 
vard and then studied law, he was raised to the peer 
age as baron in 1557 and died in 1776. 


Here are two or three miscellaneous facts 
that may be of value, if taken in moderation : 


Homer's writings are Homer’s Essays Virgil the 
Aneid and Paradise lost some people say that these 
poems were not written by Homer but by another 
man of the same name. 

A sort of sadness kind of shone in Bryant's poems. 

Holmes is a very profligate and amusing writer. 


When the public-school pupil wrestles with 
the political features of the Great Republic, 
they throw him sometimes : 


A bill becomes a law when the President vetos it. 

The three departments of the government is the 
President rules the world, the governor rules the 
State, the mayor rules the city. 

The first conscientious Congress met in Philadel- 
phia. 

The Constitution of the United States was estab- 
lished to ensure domestic hostility. 


Truth crushed to earth will rise again. As 
follows : 


The Constitution of the United States is that part 
of the book at the end which nobody reads. 


And here she rises once more and untimely. 
There should be a limit to public-school in- 
struction ; it cannot be wise or well to let the 
young find out everything : 


Congress is divided into civilized half civilized and 
savage. 


Here are some results of study in music 
and oratory : 


An interval in music is the distance on the keyboard 
from one piano to the next. 

A rest means you are not to sing it. 

Emphasis is putting more distress on one word than 
another. . 


The chapter on “ Physiology” contains 
much that ought not to be lost to science : 


Physillogigy is to study about your bones stummick 
and vertebry. 

Occupations which are injurious to health are car- 
bolic acid gas which is impure blood. 

We have an upper ond a lower skin. The lower 
skin moves all the time and the upper skin moves 
when we do. 

The body is mostly composed of water and about 
one half is avaricious tissue. 

The stomach is a small pear-shaped bone situated 
in the body. 

The gastric juice keeps the bones from creaking. 

The Chyle flows up the middle of the backbone and 
reaches the heart where it meets the oxygen and is 
purified. 

The salivary glands are used to salivate the body. 

In the stomach starch is changed to cane sugar and 
cane sugar to sugar cane, 
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The olfactory nerve erters the cavity of the orbit 
and is developed into the special sense of hearing. 

The pane of a tooth begins in the back of the 
mouth and extends to the stomach, 

If we were on a railroad track and a train was com- 
ing the train would deafen our ears so that we couldn’t 
see to get off the track. 


If, up to this point, none of my quotations 
have added flavor to the Johnsonian anecdote 
at the head of this article, let us make an- 
other attempt: 


The theory that intuitive truths are discovered by 
the light of nature originated from St. — interpre- 
tation of a passage in the Gospel of Plato. 

The weight of the earth is found by comparing a 
mass of known lead with that of a mass of unknown 
lead. 

To find the weight of the earth take the length of a 
degree on a meridian and multiply by 624% pounds. 

‘he spheres are to each other as the squares of their 
homologous sides, 

A bod will go just as far in the first second as the 
body will go plus the force of gravity and that’s equal 
to twice what the body will go. 

Specific gravity is the weight to be compared weight 
of an equal volume of or that is the —_ t of a body 
compared with the weight of an equal volume. 

The law of fluid pressure divide the different forms 
of organized bodies by the form of attraction and the 
number increased will be the form. 

Inertia is that proberty of bodies by virtue of which 
it cannot change its own condition of rest or motion. 
In other words it is the negative quality of passiveness 
either in recoverable latency or insipient latescence. 


If a laugh is fair here, not the struggling 
child, nor the unintelligent teacher,— or rather 
the unintelligent Boards, Committees, and 
Trustees,— are the proper target for it. All 
through this little book one detects the signs 
of a certain probable fact —that a large part 
of the pupil’s “ instruction” consists in cram- 
ming him with obscure and wordy “rules” 
which he does not understand and has no 
time to understand. It would be as useful 
to cram him with brickbats; they would at 
least stay. In a town in the interior of New 
York, a few years ago, a gentleman set 
forth a mathematical problem and proposed 


to give a prize to every public-school pupil 
who should furnish the correct solution of 
it. Twenty-two of the brightest boys in the 
public schools entered the contest. ‘The prob- 
lem was not a very difficult one for pupils of 
their mathematical rank and standing, yet they 
all failed—by a hair—through one trifling 
mistake or another. Some searching questions 
were asked, when it turned out that these lads 
were as glib as parrots with the “ rules,” but 
could not reason out a single rule or explain 
the principle underlying it. Their memories 
had been stocked, but not their understand- 
ings. It was a case of brickbat culture, pure 
and simple. 

There are several curious “ compositions’ 
in the little book, and we must make room 
for one. It is full of naiveté, brutal truth, 
and unembarrassed directness, and is the fun- 
niest (genuine) boy’s composition I think I 
have ever seen : 


, 


ON GIRLS. 


GIRLS are very stuckup and dignefied in their maner 
and be have your. They think more of dress than 
anything and like to play with dowls and rags. They 
cry if they see a cow in a far distance and are afraid 
of guns. They stay at home all the time and go to 
church on Sunday. They are al-ways sick. They are 
al-ways funy and making fun of boy’s hands and they 
say how dirty. They cant play marbels. I pity them 
poor things. They make fun of boys and then turn 
round and love them. I dont beleave they ever kiled 
a cat or anything. They look out every nite and say 
oh ant the moon lovely. Thir is one thing I have not 
told and that is they al-ways now their lessons bet- 
tern boys. 


From Mr. Edward Channing’s recent arti- 
cle in “ Science” : 


The marked difference between the books now 
being produced by French, English, and American 
travelers, on the one hand, and German explorers on 
the other, is too great to escape attention. That dif- 
ference is due entirely to the fact that in school and 
university the German is taught, in the first place to 
see, and in the second place to understand what he 


does see. 
Mark Twain. 


REJECTED. 


é i World denies her prophets with rash breath, 
Makes rich her slaves, her fiatterers adorns; 


To Wisdom’s lips she presses drowsy death, 


And on the brow Divine a crown of thorns. 
Yet blesséd, though neglected and despised — 

Who for the World himself hath sacrificed, 
Who hears unmoved her witless mockery, 

While to his spirit, slighted and misprised, 
Whisper the voices of Eternity! 


Florence Earle Coates. 
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CHICKAMAUGA,—THE GRE: 


a* the beginning of the Civil War I was 
+. asked the question, “ Who of the Fed- 
eral officers are most to be feared?” I re- 
plied: “Sherman, Rosecrans, and McClellan. 
Sherman has genius and daring, and is full of 
resources. Rosecrans has fine practical sense, 
and is of a tough, tenacious fiber. McClellan 
isa man of talents, and his delight has always 
been in the study of military history and the 
art and science of war.” Grant was not once 
thought of. The light of subsequent events 
thrown upon the careers of these three great 
soldiers has not changed my estimate of them ; 
but I acquiesce in the verdict which has given 
greater renown to some of their comrades. It 
was my lot to form a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the three illustrious officers, who I 
foresaw would play an important part in the 
war. I fought against McClellan from York 
town to Sharpsburg (Antietam), I encountered 
Rosecrans at Chickamauga, and I surfendered 
to Sherman at Greensboro’, N. C.— each of 
the three commanding an army. 

On the 13th of July, 1863, while in charge 
of the defenses of Richmond and Petersburg 
and the Department of North Carolina, I re- 
ceived an unexpected order to go West. I was 
seated in a yard of a house in the suburbs of 
Richmond (the house belonged to Mr. Poe, 
a relative of the poet), when President Davis, 
dressed ina plain suit of gray and attended 
by a small escort in brilliant uniform, galloped 
up. After a brief salutation, he said: 

“ Rosecrans is aboutto advance upon Bragg; 
{ have found it necessary to detail Hardee to 
defend Mississippi and Alabama. His corps 
is without a commander. I wish you to com 
mand it.” 





CONFEDERATE LINE OF BATTLE IN THE 


AT BATTLE OF THE WEST.* 

*T cannot do that,” I replied, “as General 
Stewart ranks me.” 

“T can cure that,” answered Mr. Davis, “ by 
making you a lieutenant-general, Your pa 
pers will be ready to-morrow. When can you 
start ?” 

“ In twenty-four hours,” was the reply. 

Mr. Davis gave his views on the subject, 
some directions in regard to matters at Chat 
tanooga, and then left in seemingly good spir 
its. The cheerfulness was a mystery to me. 
Within a fortnight the Pennsylvania campaign 
had proved abortive. Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson had fallen, and Federal gun-boats were 
now plying up and down the Mississippi, cut- 
ting our communications between the east and 
the west. The Confederacy was cut in two, 
and the South could readily be beaten in detail 
by the concentration of Federal forces, first on 
one side of the Mississippi and then on the 
other. The efid of our glorious dream could 
not be far off. But I was as cheerful at that 
interview as was Mr. Davis himself. The bit- 
terness of death had passed with me before 
our great reverses on the 4th of July. The 
Federals had been stunned by the defeat at 
Chancellorsville, and probably would not have 
made a forward movement for months. A 
corps could have been sent to General Joe 
Johnston, Grant could have been crushed, 
and Vicksburg, “the heart of the Confederacy,” 
could have been saved. ‘The drums that beat 
for the advance into Pennsylvania seemed to 
many of us to be beating the funeral march 
of the dead Confederacy. Our thirty days 
of mourning were over before the defeat of 
Lee and Pemberton. Duty, however, was to 
be done faithfully and unflinchingly to the last. 


* It has been necessary to omit from this paper, for magazine publication, several passages, which render it less complete 
as a study of the campaign and battle. — Eprror 


Vor. XXXIII.—120. 
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‘The calmness of our Confederate President 
may not have been the calmness of despair, 
but it may have risen from the belief, then very 
prevalent, that England and France would 
recognize the Confederacy at its last extrem- 
ity, when the Northern and Southern belliger- 


and John F. Reynolds. We four had been in 
the same mess there. Reynolds had been 
killed at Gettysburg twelve days before my 
new assignment. Thomas, the strongest and 
most pronounced Southerner of the four, 
was now Rosecrans’s lieutenant. It was a 





GENERAL BRAXTON BRAG ai 


ents were both exhausted. Should the North 
triumph, France could not hope to retain her 
hold upon Mexico. Besides, the English 
aristocracy, as is well known, were in full 
sympathy with the South. 

The condition of our railroads even in 1863 
was wretched, so bad that my staff and my- 
self concluded to leave our horses in Virginia, 
and resupply ourselves in Atlanta. On the 
1gth of July I reported to General Bragg at 
Chattanooga, I had not seen him since I had 
been the junior lieutenant in his battery of ar- 
tillery at Corpus Christi, Texas, in 1845. The 
other two lieutenants were George H. ‘Thomas 


iM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH.) 


strange casting of lots that three messmates 
of Corpus Christi should meet under such 
changed circumstances at Chickamauga. 

My interview with General Bragg at Chat 
tanooga was not satisfactory. He was silent 
and reserved and seemed gloomy and despon- 
dent. He had grown prematurely old since | 
saw him last, and showed much nervousness. 
His relations with his next in command (Gen 
eral Polk) and with some others of his subor 
dinates were known not to be pleasant. His 
many retreats, too, had alienated the rank and 
file from him, or at least had taken away that 
enthusiasm which soldiers feel for the success- 
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ful general, and which makes them obey his 
orders without question, and thus wins for him 
other successes. ‘The one thing that a soldier 
never fails to understand is victory, and the 
commander who leads him to victory will be 
adored by him whether that victory has been 
won by skill or by blundering, by the masterly 
handling of a few troops against great odds, or 
by the awkward use of overwhelming numbers. 
Long before Stonewall Jackson had risen 
to the height of his great fame, he had won 
the implicit confidence of his troops in all his 
movements. “ Where are you going?” one 
inquired of the “foot cavalry” as they were 
making the usual stealthy march to the ene- 
my’s rear. “ We don’t know, but old Jack 
does,” was the laughing answer. ‘This trust 
was the fruit of past victories, and it led to 
other and greater achievements. 

I was assigned to Hardee’s old corps, con- 
sisting of Cleburne’s and Stewart’s divisions, 
and made my headquarters at Tyner’s Station, 
a few miles east of Chattanooga on the 
Knoxville railroad, The Federals soon made 
their appearance at Bridgeport, Alabama, and 
I made arrangements to guard the crossings 
of the Tennessee north of Chattanooga, A 
regiment was placed at Sivley’s Ford, another 
at Blythe’s Ferry, farther north, and S. A. M. 
Wood’s brigade was quartered at Harrison, 
in supporting distance of either point. The 
railroad upon which Rosecrans depended for 
his supplies ran south of Chattanooga, and 
had he crossed the river above the town, 
he would have been separated many miles 
from his base and his depot. But he prob 
ably contemplated throwing a column across 
the ‘Tennessee to the north of the town to cut 
off Buckner at Knoxville from a junction with 
Bragg, and inclose him between that column 
and the forces of Burnside which were press 
ing towards Knoxville. On Fast Day, August 
21st, while religious services were being held 
in town, the enemy appeared on the opposite 
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into the houses.* Rev. B. M. Palmer, D. D., 
of New Orleans, was in the act of prayer when 
a shell came hissing near the church. He 
went on calmly with his petition to the Great 
Being, “ who rules in the armies of heaven 
and among the inhabitants of earth,” but at 
its close, the preacher, opening his eyes, 
noticed a perceptible diminution of his con 
gregation. Some women and children were 
killed and wounded by this act. Our pickets 
and scouts had given no notice of the approach 
of the enemy. On Sunday, August 30th, we 
learned through a citizen that McCook’s corps 
had crossed at Caperton’s Ferry, some thirty- 
five miles below Chattanooga, the movement 
having begun on the 29th. ‘Thomas's corps 
was also crossing at or near the same point. 
|See map, page 945.] 

The want of information at General Bragg’s 
headquarters was in striking contrast with the 
minute knowledge General Lee always had 
of every operation in his front, and I was most 
painfully impressed with the feeling that it 
was to be a hap-hazard campaign on our part. 
My sympathies had all been with the com 
manding-general, I knew of the carping criti- 
cisms of his subordinates and the cold looks 
of his soldiers, and knew that these were the 
natural results of reverses, whether the blame 
for the reverses lay with the commander ot 
otherwise. I had felt, too, that this lack of 
confidence or lack of enthusiasm, whichever 
it might be, was ominous of evil for the im- 
pending battle. But ignorance of the enemy’s 
movements seemed a still worse portent of 
calamity. Rosecrans had effected the crossing 
of the river and had occupied Will's Valley, 
between Sand and Lookout mountains, without 
opposition, and had established his headquar- 
ters at Trenton. Lookout Mountain now in- 
terposed to screen all the enemy’s movements 


from our observation. General Bragg had 


The enemy opened fire upon the com 
replied to by Captain Isilly’s 
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said petulantly a few days before 
the crossing into Will’s Valley : 
“It is said to be easy to defend 
a mountainous country, but 
mountains hide your foe from 
you, while they are full of gaps 
through which he can pounce 
upon you at any time. A moun- 
tain is like the wall of a house 
full of rat-holes. ‘The rat lies 
hidden at his hole, ready to pop 
out when no one is watching. 
Who can tell what lies hidden 
behind that wall?” said he, 
pointing to the Cumberland 
range across the river. 

On the 7th of September 
Rosecrans sent McCook to cross 
Lookout Mountain at Winston’s 
Gap, forty-six miles south of 
Chattanooga, and to occupy 
Alpine, east of the mountains, 
Thomas was ordered to cross 
the mountain at Stevens’s and 
Cooper’s gaps, some twenty-five 
miles from Chattanooga, and to 
occupy McLemore’s Cove on the 
east. ‘This cove is a narrow val- 
ley between Lookout and Pigeon 
mountains. Pigeon Mountain is 
parallel to the former, not so high 
and rugged, and does not extend 
so far north, ending eight miles 
south of Chattanooga. Critten- 
den was left in Will’s Valley to 
watch Chattanooga. 

General Bragg had had some 
inclosed works constructed at 
Chattanooga, and the place 
could have been held by a di- 
vision against greatly superior 
forces. By holding Chattanooga 
in that way, Crittenden’s corps 
would have been neutralized, 
and a union between Rosecrans 
and Burnside would have been 
impossible. Moreover, the town 
was the objective point of the 
campaign, and to lose it was 
virtually to lose all East Tennes- 
see south of Knoxville. If Bragg 
knew at the time of the prospect- 
ive help coming to him from 
the Army of Northern Virginia, 
it was of still more importance 
to hold the town, that he might 
be the more readily in commu- 
nication with Longstreet on his 
arrival. Under similar circum- 
stances General Lee detached 
Early’s division to hold the 
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heights of Fredericksburg, and neutralized Sedgwick’s 
corps, while he marched to attack Hooker at Chan- 
cellorsville. Bragg, however, may have felt too weak 
to spare even one division from his command. He 
states in his official report that his effective force of 
infantry was but thirty-five thousand, while he esti- 
mates Rosecrans’s at seventy thousand. The returns 
of the Army of the Cumberland, on the roth of Sep- 
tember, give 78,183 “present for duty.” [Including 
the garrison at Nashville and other garrisons in the 
department, as well as the forces in and about Chat- 
tanooga.—Ep.| Whatever may have been Bragg’s 
motive, he completely abandoned the town by the 
8th, and Crittenden took possession of it next day. 
My corps,* consisting of Breckinridge’s and of Cle 
burne’s divisions, had led in the withdrawal, and was 
halted at Lafayette, twenty-two miles from, and almost 
south of, Chattanooga, and east of Pigeon Mountain, 
which separates it from McLemore’s Cove, into which 
the columns of ‘Thomas began to pour on the gth. I 
placed Breckinridge in charge of the Reserve Artillery 
and the wagon train at Lafayette, while Cleburne was 
sent to hold the three gaps in Pigeon Mountain, 
Catlett’s on the north, Dug in the center, and Blue 
Bird on the south. General Cleburne pitched his tent 
by the road leading to the center gap. Notwithstand- 
ing the occupation of Chattanooga, Rosecrans did 
not attempt to concentrate his forces there, but per- 
sisted in pushing two of his corps to our left and rear. 

As the failure of Bragg to beat Rosecrans in detail 
has been the subject of much criticism, it may be well 
to look into the causes of the failure. So far as the 
commanding general was concerned, the trouble with 
him was: first, lack of knowledge of the situation ; 
second, lack of personal supervision of the execution 
of his own orders, No general ever won a permanent 
fame who was wanting in these grand elements of 
success, knowledge of his own and his enemy’s condi- 
tion, and personal superintendence of operations on 
the field. In war, as in every other affair in life, 
knowledge is power, and it is work that wins. Invid- 
ious critics have attributed many of Stonewall Jack 
son’s successes to lucky blunders, or at best to happy 
inspirations at the moment of striking. Never was 
there a greater mistake. He studied carefully (shall I 
add prayerfully ?) all his own and his adversary’s 
movements. He knew the situation perfectly, the 
geography and the topography of the country, the 
character of the officers opposed to him, the number 
and material of his troops. He never joined battle 
without a thorough personal reconnoissance of the 
field. ‘That duty he trusted to no engineer officer, He 
knew McClellan, Pope, Banks, and Frémont as though 
he had the reading of their thoughts. When the time 
came for him to act, he was in the front to see that 
his orders were carried out, or were modified to suit 
the ever-shifting scenes of battle. In the pursuit of 
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GENERAL BUSHROD R,. JOHNSON 


at Malvern Hill helping with his own hands 
to push a piece of artillery of Riley’s battery 
farther to the front. 

The failure to attack Negley’s division in the 
cove on September roth was owing to Bragg’s 
ignorance of the condition of the roads, the 
obstructions at Dug Gap, and the position of 
the enemy. He attributed the failure to make 
the attack on the same force on the 11th to 
the major-general | Hindman] who had it in 
charge, whether justly or unjustly, I do not 
know. The capture of Negley’s division would 
have had a very inspiriting effect upon our 
harassed and discouraged soldiers. All day 
of the 11th my signal corps and scouts at 
Blue Bird Gap reported the march of a heavy 
column to our left and up the cove. ‘These 
reports were forwarded to the commanding 
general, but were not credited by him. On 
the morning of the 13th I was notified that 
General Polk was to attack Crittenden at Lee 
and Gordon’s Mills, and the Reserve Artillery 
and baggage trains were specially intrusted 
to my corps. Breckinridge guarded the roads 
leading south from Lafayette, and Cleburne 


(FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH.) 


guarded the gaps in Pigeon Mountain. ‘The 
attack was not made at Lee and Gordon’s Mills, 
and this was the second of the lost opportu- 
nities. General Bragg in his official report 
thus speaks of this failure. He tells of his first 
order to General Polk to attack, dated six Pp. M. 
September 12th, 1863, Lafayette, Ga. : 

“GENERAL: I inclose you a dispatch from General 
Pegram. ‘This presents youa fine opportunity of strik- 
ing Crittenden in detail,and I hope you will avail your 
self of it at daylight to-morrow. This division crushed, 
and the others are yours. We can then turn again on 
the force in the cove. Wheeler’s cavalry will move 
on Wilder so as to cover your right. I shall be delighted 
to hear of your success.” 


This order was twice repeated at short in- 
tervals. ‘The last dispatch was as follows: 

“The enemy is approaching from the south — and 
it is highly important that your attack in the morning 
should be quick and decided. Let no time be lost 

The rest of the story is thus told by Gen- 
eral Bragg: 

“At eleven P. M. a dispatch was received from the 


general [ Polk] stating that he had taken up a strong 
position for defense, and requesting that he should be 
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heavily reénforced. He was promptly ordered not to 
defer his attack,— his force being already numerically 
superior to the enemy,— and was reminded that his 
success depended upon the promptness and rapidity 
of his movements. He was further informed that 
Buckner’s corps would be moved within supporting 
distance the next morning. Early on the 13th, I ~ 
ceeded to the front, ahead of Buckner’s command, to 
find that no advance had been made upon the enemy 
and that his forces [the enemy’s] had formed a junc- 
tion and recrossed the Chickamauga. Again disap 
pointed, immediate measures were taken to place our 
trains and limited supplies in safe positions, when all 
our forces were concentrated along the Chickamauga 
threatening the enemy in front.” 

During the active operations of a campaign, 
the post of the commander-in-chief should be 
in the center of his marching columns, that he 
may be able to give prompt and efficient aid 
to whichever wing may be threatened, But 
whenever a great battle is to be fought, the 
commander must be on the field to see that 
his orders are executed and to take advantage 
of the ever-changing phases of the conflict. 
Jackson leading a cavalry fight by night near 
Front Royal in the pursuit of Banks, Jack- 
son at the head of the column following Mc- 
Clellan in the retreat from Richmond to 
Malvern Hill, presents a contrast to Bragg 
sending, from a distance of ten miles, four 
consecutive orders for an attack at daylight, 
which he was never to witness. 


Surely in the annals of warfare there is 
no parallel to the coolness and nonchalance 
with which the Federal General Crittenden 
marched and counter-marched for a week with 
a delightful unconsciousness that he was in the 
presence of a force of superior strength. On 
the 11th we find him with two divisions (Van 
Cleve’s and Palmer’s) at Ringgold, twenty 
miles from Chattanooga, and with his third 
(Thomas Wood's) at Lee and Gordon’s Mills, 
ten miles from Ringgold. Wood remained 
there, alone and unsupported, until late in the 
day of the 12th. Crittenden was at the mills 
with his whole corps on the 13th and morn- 
ing of the 14th, moving back to Mission- 
ary Ridge on the 14th, but keeping Wood at 
Gordon's all that day. General Crittenden 
seemed to think that so long as the bridge 
there was held, there was no danger of the 
rebels passing to his rear on the road towards 
Chattanooga, though there were other bridges 
and several good fords over the Chickamauga 
atother points. It was to the isolation of Wood 
that Bragg refers in his order dated La- 
fayette, six Pp. M.on the 12th. Captain Polk (in 
the Southern Historical Society papers) says : 

“ General Bragg, in his official report of the battle 
of Chickamauga, charges General Polk with the failure 


to crush Crittenden’s forces in their isolated position at 
Ringgold, It will be noted, however, that General 
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Polk was ordered to take position at a particular spot,— 
Rock Spring,— thence, if not attacked, to advance 
by daylight of the 13th of September, and assume the 
offensive against the opposing forces, which were ex 
pected from the way of Ringgold. But Crittenden was 
at Gordon’s Mills behind the Chickamauga on the 
evening of the 12th. The order was simply impracti- 
cable.” [See letter from Capt. Polk, page 964.— Eb. } 

The concentration at Rock Spring, seven 
miles south-west from Ringgold and four and 
a half miles south-east from Lee and Gordon’s 
Mills, was apparently to interpose between 
Crittenden’s columns, and to strike in detail 
whichever presented itself. But General Crit- 
tenden, unaware, apparently, of his danger, 
crossed the Chickamauga at the mills, and 
united with Wood about nightfall on the 12th. 
General Polk discovered that there was a large 
force in front of him on the night of the 12th, 
and not a single division, and hence he thought 
only of a defensive attitude. It is probable 
that, from his long experience of Bragg’s 
ignorance of the situation, he was skeptical in 
regard to the accuracy of the general’s infor- 
mation on the present occasion. Bragg certain 
ly did not know of the union of Crittenden’'s 
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forces in the afternoon and night of the 12th. 
But even with that knowledge, he would have 
acted wisely in falling upon the combined 
forces on the 13th and r4th. Why did he 
not? Colonel Archer Anderson says in an 
address before the Virginia Division of the 
Army of Northern Virginia Association : 


“These failures to secure the executionof his designs 
seem to have paralyzed the Confederate commander 
during the next four days, for it was not till the night 
of the 17th that Bragg issued another order for a move 
ment against the enemy. And yet these were four 
days of critical peril for the Federal army. It was 
only at midnight of the 12th that McCook, on their ex- 
treme right, received the order toclose upon Thomas. 
It was only on the 17th, after four days’ hard march 
ing, that his junction with Thomas was effected. Dur- 
ing these four days McCook’s whole corps was as com 
pletely annulled as if it had been in Virginia, and during 
a part of this time there was a wide interval separating 
Crittenden and Thomas. The Confederate army was 
perfectly in hand. What chances did those four days 
not offer to an enterprising commander! But General 
Bragg’s spirit seems to have been damped by the 
miscarriages I have described. Rosecrans was, on 
the other hand, completely aroused. He saw now, as 
he himself says, that it was a matter of life and death 
to concentrate his army. During these four days the 
Federal army marched as men march upon issues of 
life and death, but the Confederates lay in their camps 
in idle vacancy. . . . It is true that reénforcements 
were now about to arrive, but General Bragg well 
knew they would not counterbalance McCook’s corps. 
The inaction of those four days is not to be ex 
plained.” 


The truth is, General Bragg was bewildered 
by “the popping out of the rats from so many 
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holes.” The wide dispersion of the Federal 
forces, and their confronting him at so many 
points, perplexed him, instead of being a 
source of congratulation that such grand op- 
portunities were offered for crushing them one 
by one. He seemed to have had no well- 
organized system of independent scouts, such 
as Lee had, and such as proved of inestimable 
service to the Germans in the Franco-Prussian 
war. For information in regard to the enemy, 
apparently he trusted alone to his very effi- 
cient cavalry. But the Federal cavalry moved 
with infantry supports, which could not be 
brushed aside by our cavalry. So General 
Bragg only learned that he was encircled by 
foes, without knowing who they were, what was 
their strength, and what were their plans. His 
enemy had a great advantage over him in 
this respect. The negroes knew the country 
well, and by dividing the numbers given by 
them by three, trustworthy information could 
be obtained. The waning fortunes of the Con- 
federacy was developing a vast amount of 
“latent unionism ” in the breasts of the origi- 
nal secessionists — those fiery zealots who in 
’61 proclaimed that “ one Southerner could 
whip three Yankees,” though there was never 
a single individual among the zealots who was 
willing to be the one Southerner. The ne- 
groes and the fire-eaters with “changed 
hearts” were now most excellent spies. 

The 13th of September was a day of great 
anxiety to me at Lafayette, in charge of the 
Reserve Artillery and the wagon trains, with 
only two weak divisions, less than nine thousand 
strong, to protect them, During the 11th and 
12th my signal corps on Pigeon Mountain 
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had been constantly reporting the march of 
a heavy column to our left and rear. These 
reports were communicated by me to the com- 
manding general, and were discredited by 
him. At eight a. M. on the 13th, Lieutenant 
Baylor came to my camp with a note from Gen- 
eral Wharton, of the cavalry, vouching for the 
lieutenant’s entire trustworthiness. Lieutenant 
Baylor told me that McCook had encamped 
the night before at Alpine, twenty miles from 
Lafayette, towards which his march was di- 
rected, Our cavalry pickets had been driven 
in on the Alpine road the afternoon before, 
and had been replaced by infantry. Soon 
after the report by Lieutenant Baylor, a brisk 
fire opened upon the Alpine road, two miles 
from Lafayette. I said to my staff, as we 
galloped toward the firing, “ It is to be South 
Mountain over again.” ‘This referred to the 
defense, on the 14th of September, 1862, of 
the passes of that mountain by my gallant 
division, reduced by fighting and marching to 
five thousand men. 

We learned, on reaching the Alpine road, 
that General Dan Adams’s skirmishers had 
been attacked by two regiments of cavalry, 
which were repulsed. General Adams said to 
me, “ The boldness of the cavalry advance 
convinces me that an infantry column is not 
far off.” Lucius Polk’s brigade was brought 
down from Pigeon Mountain, and every dis- 
position was made to celebrate appropriately 
the next day—the anniversary of South 
Mountain, But that was not to be. General 
McCook (Federal) had been ordered to Sum- 
merville, eleven miles south of Lafayette on the 
main road to Rome, Ga. But he had become 
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cautious after hearing that Bragg was not mak- 
ing that hot and hasty retreat which Rosecrans 
had supposed he was making. He therefore 
ordered his wagon-train back to the top of 
Lookout Mountain, and remained all day of 
the 13th at Alpine. His cavalry had takensome 
prisoners from General Adams, and he thus 
learned certainly that Bragg had been reén- 
forced. At midnight on the 13th McCook re- 
ceived the order to hurry back to join Thomas. 
Then began that race of “life and death,” 
the crossing back over Lookout Mountain, 
the rapid, exhausting march north through 
Lookout Valley, and the junction at last at 
Stevens’s Gap on the 17th. The contemporary 
accounts represent McCook’s march as one 
of fatigue and suffering. 

General Bragg returned to Lafayette on 
the afternoon of the 13th, and I communi- 
cated to him verbally that night the report 
of Lieutenant Baylor. He replied excitedly, 
“ Lieutenant Baylor lies. There is not an in- 
fantry soldier of the enemy south of us.” The 
next morning he called his four corps com- 
manders, Polk, Buckner, Walker, and myself, 
together, and told us that McCook was at 
Alpine, Crittenden at Lee and Gordon's 
Mills, and Thomas in McLemore’s Cove. 
McCook was at that very time making that 
famous march, estimated by Rosecrans at 
fifty-seven miles, to join Thomas at Stevens’s 
Gap. But the Confederate commander did 
not know of this withdrawal, and possibly 
the fear of an attack in his rear by McCook 
kept him from falling upon Thomas and Crit- 
tenden in his front. The nightmare upon him 
for the next three days was due, doubtless, to 
his uncertainty about the movements of his 
enemy, and to the certainty that there was 
not that mutual confidence between him and 
some of his subordinates that there ought to 
be between the chief and his officers to in- 
sure victory. Bragg’s want of definite and 
precise information had led him more than 
once to issue “ impossible ” orders, and there- 
fore those intrusted with their execution got 
in the way of disregarding them. Another 
more serious trouble with him was the disposi- 
tion to find a scapegoat for every failure and 
disaster. This made his officers cautious 
about striking a blow when an opportunity 
presented itself, unless they were protected 
by a positive order. General Lee sought for 
no vicarious victim to atone for his one disas- 
ter. “I alone am to blame; the order for at- 
tack was mine,” said he, after the repulse of 
the assault upon Cemetery Ridge at Gettys- 
burg. Lee and Bragg were cast in different 
molds. 

In reference to the long intervals between 
battles in the West, I once said to General 


Patton Anderson, “ When two armies con- 
front each other in the East, they get to work 
very soon; but here you look at one another 
for days and weeks at atime.” He replied with 
a laugh, “ Oh, we out here have to crow and 
peck straws awhile before we use our spurs.” 
The crowing and pecking straws were now 
about over. On the 13th Rosecrans awoke from 
his delusion that Bragg was making a disorder- 
ly retreat, and issued his orders for the con- 
centration of his army in McLemore’s Cove. 
Granger’s corps came up from Bridgeport, 
occupied Rossville on the 14th, and remained 
there until the battle of the zoth. Rossville is 
at the gap in Missionary Ridge through which 
runs the road from Chattanooga to Lafayette 
and Rome, Ga. General Rosecrans had felt 
it to be of vital importance to hold this gap at 
all hazards, in case of a disaster to his arms. 
On the 17th Rosecrans had his forces well in 
hand, extending from Lee and Gordon’s Mills 
to Stevens’s Gap, in a line running from east 
to south-west some eleven miles long. On the 
same day Bragg, with headquarters still at La- 
fayette, held the gaps in Pigeon Mountain, and 
the fords to Lee and Gordon’s Mills. Each 
commander was in position, on the 17th, to 
turn the left flank of his adversary,— Bragg by 
crossing the Chickamauga at points north of 
Lee and Gordon’s Mills ; but by this he risked 
fighting with his back to the river,— a hazard- 
ous situation in case of defeat. He risked too, 
to some extent, his trains, which had yet to be 
moved towards Ringgold and Dalton. His 
gain, in case of a decided victory, would be 
the cutting off of Rosecrans from Chattanooga, 
and possibly the recapture of that place. Rose- 
crans could have flanked Bragg by crossing 
at Gordon’s and the fords between that place 
and Catlett’s. This would have cut off Bragg 
from Rome certainly, and from Dalton in case 
of his advance upon Chattanooga, orelse would 
have compelled him to come out and fight 
upon ground selected by his antagonist. This 
is what Hooker aimed to do at Chancellors- 
ville, but was foiled in his attempt by the 
famous flank march of Stonewall Jackson. 
The risk to Rosecrans was an insecure line of 
retreat in case of defeat, and possibly the loss 
of Chattanooga. But he had Granger’s corps 
to hold the fortifications of Chattanooga, and 
he held also the gaps in Lookout Mountain. 
Bragg showed superior boldness by taking the 
initiative. Rosecrans determined to act upon 
the defensive. He says that he knew on the 
17th that Bragg would try to seize the Dry 
Valley and Rossville roads — the first on the 
west and the second on the east of Mission- 
ary Ridge. He thus divined the plan of his 
enemy twelve hours before Bragg’s order was 
issued. Therefore Rosecrans, on the after- 

















noon of the 17th, ordered McCook to take 
the place of Thomas at Pond Spring, Thomas 
to relieve the two divisions of Crittenden at 
Crawfish Springs, and Crittenden to take these 
divisions and extend them to the left of Wood 
at Lee and Gordon’s, so as to protect the road 
to Chattanooga. General Rosecrans says: 


“ The movement for the concentration of the corps 
more compactly towards Crawfish Springs was begun 
on the morning of the 18th, under orders to conduct 
it secretly, and was executed so slowly that McCook’s 
corps only reached Pond Spring at dark, and biv- 
ouacked resting on their arms during the night. Crit- 
tenden’s corps reached its position on the Rossville 
road near midnight.” 


Thomas marched all night uninterruptedly, 
and the head of his columns reached the Widow 
Glenn’s (Rosecrans’s headquarters) at daylight 
on the 19th. Baird’s division was posted there, 
and Brannan’s, on coming up, was placed on 
Baird’s left, so as to cover the road to Reed’s 
and to Alexander’s bridges on the Chicka- 
mauga. 

On the 18th General Bragg issued, from 
Leet’s tan-yard, his order for battle as follows : 


“1, Johnson’s column (Hood's), on crossing at or 
near Reed’s Bridge, will turn to the left by the most 
practicable route, and sweep up the Chickamauga to- 
wards Lee and Gordon’s Mills. 

“2. Walker, crossing at Alexander’s Bridge, will 
unite in this move and push vigorously on the enemy’s 
flank and rear in the same direction. 

“3. Buckner, crossing at Tedford’s Ford, will join 
in the movement to the left, and press the enemy up 
the stream from Polk’s front at Lee and Gordon’s. 

“4. Polk will press his forces to the front of Lee 
and Gordon’s Mills,and if met by too much resistance 
to cross will bear to the right and cross at Dalton’s 
Ford or at Tedford’s, as may be necessary, and join the 
attack wherever the enemy may be. 

“5. Hill will cover our tet flank from an advance of 
the enemy from the cove, and, by pressing the cavalry 
in his front, ascertain if the enemy is reénforcing at 
Lee and Gordon’s Mills, in which event he will attack 
them in flank. 

“6, Wheeler’s cavalry will hold the gaps in Pigeon 
Mountain, and cover our rear and left, and bring up 
stragglers. 

“7. All teams, etc., not with troops should go to- 
wards Ringgold and Dalton, beyond Taylor’s Ridge. 
All cooking should be done at the trains ; rations when 
cooked will be forwarded to the troops. 

“8. The above movements will be executed with 
the utmost promptness, vigor, and persistence.” 


Had this order been issued on any of the 
four preceding days, it would have found 
Rosecrans wholly unprepared for it, with but 
one solitary infantry division (Wood's) guard- 
ing the crossings of the Chickamauga, and 
that at one point only, Lee and Gordon’s— 
the fords north of it being watched by cav- 
alry. Even if the order had been given twenty- 
four hours earlier, it must have been fatal to 
Rosecrans in the then huddled and confused 
grouping of his forces. 

All that was effected on the 18th was the 
sending over of Walker’s small corps of a lit- 
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tle more than five thousand men near Alexan- 
der’s Bridge and Bushrod Johnson’s division 
of three thousand six hundred men at Reed’s 
Bridge, farther north. These troops drove off 
Wilder’s mounted infantry from the crossings 
immediately south of them, so as to leave un- 
disputed passage for Bragg’s infantry, except 
in the neighborhood of Lee and Gordon’s. 
On the night of the 18th Bragg’s troops were 
substantially as follows : Hill's corps on theex- 
treme left, with center at Glass’s Mill; Polk’s 
at Lee and Gordon’s ; Buckner’s at Byram's 
Ford ; Hood’s at Tedford’s Ford.* During 
the night Cheatham’s division of Polk’s corps 
was detached, moved down the Chickamauga, 
and crossed at Hunt's Ford about seven a. M. 
on the rgth. On that morning the Federal 
line of battle ran, in the main, parallel to the 
Chattanooga road from Lee and Gordon's to 
beyond Kelly’s farm, and consisted of the di- 
visions of Wood, Van Cleve, and Palmer of 
Crittenden’s corps, and Baird’s and Brannan’s 
of Thomas’s corps, in the order named from 
right to left. Negley and Reynolds, command- 
ers under Thomas, had not come up at the 
opening of the battle of the 19th. ‘The lead- 
ing division (R. W. Johnson’s) of McCook’s 
corps reached Crawfish Springs at an early 
hour that day, and the divisions of Davis and 
Sheridan soon followed. It is about five miles 
from Crawfish Springs to Kelly’s farm. 


BATTLE OF THE I9QTH OF SEPTEMBER, 


Soon after getting into position at Kelly’s af- 
ter his night march, General Thomas was told 
by Colonel Dan McCook, commanding a bri- 
gade of the Reserve Corps, that there were no 
rebel troops west of the Chickamauga, except 
one brigade that had crossed at Reed’s Bridge 
the afternoon before, and which could be easily 
captured, ashe (McCook) had burned the bridge 
behind the rebels. Thomas ordered Brannan 
to take two brigades and make a reconnois- 
sance on the road to Reed’s Bridge, and place 
a third brigade on the road to Alexander's 
Bridge. This order took the initiative away 
from Bragg, and put it in the hands of ‘Thomas 
with his two divisions in line to crush they 
small Confederate force west of the river, and 
then with Ais supports, as they came, beat, in 
detail, the rede/ supports, delayed, as they must 
be, by the crossings and the distances to 
march. Croxton’s brigade, of Brannan’s di- 
vision, met Forrest’s cavalry on the Reed’s 
Bridge road, and drove it back on the infan- 
try —two small brigades under Ector and 
Wilson. These advanced with the “ rebel 
yell,” pushed Croxton back, and ran over his 


* Hood's division, about five thousand strong, was the only 
portion of Longstreet's corps in the action of the roth. — D. H. H. 
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battery, but were in turn beaten back by Bran- 
nan’s and Baird’s forces. Baird now began the 
readjustment of his lines, and during the con- 
fusion of the movement Liddell’s (Confederate) 
division, two thousand strong, struck the bri- 
gades of Scribner and King, and drove them 
in disorder, capturing Loomis’s battery, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Van Pelt. Bush’s In- 
diana battery was captured at the same time. 
The defeat had become a panic, and Baird’s 
and Brannan’s men were going pell-mell to the 
rear, when the victorious Liddell found him- 
self in the presence of a long line of Federal 
troops overlapping both flanks of his little 
force. These were the troops of Brannan’s 
reorganized division on his right, and of the 
freshly arrived division of R. W. Johnson from 
McCook. Liddell extricated himself skillfully, 
losing heavily, however, and being compelled 
to abandon his captured guns. It was by Rose- 
crans’s own order, at 10:15 A. M., that R. W. 
Johnson had been hurried forward five miles 
from Crawfish Springs, just in time to save the 
Federal left from a grave disaster. At eleven 
a. M. Bragg ordered Cheatham to the relief 
of Liddell, but he reached the ground after 
Johnson — too late to drive Brannan as well 
as Baird off the field. Cheatham’s veteran di- 
vision of seven thousand men advanced gal- 
lantly, driving the enemy before it, when it 
was in its turn hurled back by an attacking 
column which Thomas had organized after 
the defeat of Liddell and the arrival of two 
fresh divisions, viz., Palmer’s of Crittenden’s 
corps and Reynolds’s of his own corps. Gen- 
eral Thomas tells us that these divisions 
(Johnson on the left, Palmer in the center, and 
Reynolds on the right) 

“advanced upon the enemy, attacking him in flank 
and driving kim in great disorder for a mile and a 
half, while Brannan’s troops met him in front, as he 
was pursuing Baird’s retiring brigades. . . . The 
enemy at this time being hardly pressed by Johnson, 
Palmer, and Reynolds in flank fell back in confusion 
upon his reserves, posted in a strong position on the 
west side of Chickamauga Creek, between Reed’s and 
Alexander’s bridges. Brannan and Baird were then 
ordered to reorganize their commands.” 

General Thomas thus groups together, and 
disposes of as one attack, the successive attacks 
of Liddell and of Cheatham. Unfortunately 
for the Confederates, there was no general 
advance, as there might have been along the 
whole line —an advance that must have given 
a more decisive victory on the 19th than was 
gained on the 2oth. It was desultory fighting 
from right to left, without concert, and at in- 
opportune times. It was the sparring of the 
amateur boxer, and not the crushing blows 
of the trained pugilist. From daylight on the 
rgth until after midday, there was a gap of 
two miles between Crittenden and Thomas, 


into which the Confederates could have poured, 
turning to right or left, and attacking in flank 
whichever commander was least prepared for 
the assault. As Cheatham was falling back, 
A. P. Stewart's division of Buckner’s corps, 
three thousand four hundred strong, attacked 
Palmer’s division of Crittenden’s corps, which 
was flanking Cheatham, drove it back, and 
marching forward met Van Cleve’s division 
of the same corps hastening to the assistance 
of Thomas, and hurled it back also. Hood, 
with his own and Bushrod Johnson’s division, 
moved at 2:30 Pp. M., and gained for a time 
a most brilliant success, crushing the right 
center of the Federal army, capturing artillery, 
and seizing the Chattanooga road. The three 
Confederate divisions had, after their first 
triumphs, to encounter the four fresh divisions 
of Wood, Davis, Sheridan, and Negley, and 
were in turn driven back to the east of the road. 
Rosecrans thus refers to the attack of Stewart, 
followed by that of Hood and Johnson: 


“ Palmer’s right was soon overlapped [by Stewart], 
when Van Cleve’s division came to his support, but 
was beaten back, when Reynolds’s division came in, 
and was in turn overpowered. Davis’s division came 
into the fight then most capenas and drove the 
enemy, who soon, however, aw scces superior force 
against his line, and pressed him so heavily that he 
was giving ground, when Wood’s division came, and 
turned the tide of battle the other way. About three 
p. M., General McCook was ordered to send Sheridan’s 
division to support our line near Wood and Davis, di- 
recting Lytle’s brigade to hold Gordon’s Mills, our ex- 
treme right. Sheridan also arrived opportunely to save 
Wood from disaster, and the rebel tide was thoroughly 
stayed in that quarter. Meanwhile the roar of mus- 
ketry in our center grew louder, and evidently ap- 
proached headquarters at Widow Glenn’s house, until 
musket-balls came near and shells burst aboutit. . . . 
Negley reported with his division, and as the indica- 
tions became clearer that our center was being driven, 
he was dispatched in that direction, and soon found 
that the enemy had dislodged Van Cleve from the 
line, and was forming there, even while Thomas was 
driving his right. Orders were promptly given Negley 
to attack him, which he soon did, and deoes him steadily 
till night closed the combat.” 


The Federals, all unconscious that they 
had been all day fighting detachments of in- 
ferior forces, prided themselves upon having 
defeated “ Longstreet’s splendid corps from 
Virginia,” possibly supposing that it was 
twenty-five thousand strong, instead of only 
about five thousand, on the field, as the re- 
turns show. 

Stewart had recaptured the battery lost by 
Cheatham’s division, twelve pieces of Federal 
artillery, over two hundred prisoners, and sev- 
eral hundred rifles. Hood and Bushrod John- 
son had met with a similar success at first, 
but, of course, three divisions could not stand 
the combined attack of six. 

On our extreme left a good deal of demon- 
strating had been done by the Federals on the 




















17th and 18th ; infantry had been crossed over 
at Owen’s Ford, and threats made at Glass’s 
Mill. On the rgth I ordered an attack at the 
latter place. Slocomb’s battery had a bloody 
artillery duel with one on the west of the river, 
and, under cover of the artillery fire, Helm’s 
brigade of Breckinridge’s division was crossed 
over, and attacked Negley’s infantry and drove 
it off. Riding over the ground with Breckin- 
ridge, I counted eleven dead horses at the 
Federal battery, and a number of dead in- 
fantry men who had not been removed. The 
clouds of dust rolling down the valley re- 
vealed the precipitate retirement of the foe, 
not on account of our pressure upon him, but 
on account of the urgency of the order to 
hurry to their left. Now was the time to re- 
lieve the strain upon our right by attacking 
the Federal right at Lee and Gordon's. My 
veteran corps, under its heroic division com- 
manders, Breckinridge and Cleburne, would 
have flanked the enemy out of his fortifica- 
tions at this point, and would by their brill- 
iant onset have confounded Rosecrans in his 
purpose of massing upon his left; but Bragg 
had other plans than of reverse movements. 
The Irish recruit, when scolded for not keep- 
ing step on squad drill, answered, “ Faith, it’s 
the other bhoys that won't kape step wid me.” 
The great commander is he who makes his 
antagonist keep step with him. Thomas, like 
the grand soldier he was, by attacking first, 
made Bragg and his rebel boys keep step 
with him. He who begins the attack assumes 
that he is superior to his enemy, either in num- 
bers or in courage, and therefore carries with 
him to the assault all the moral advantage of 
his assumed superiority. 

At three p. m. I received an order to report 
to the commander-in-chief at Tedford’s Ford, 
to set Cleburne’s division in motion to the 
same point, and to relieve Hindman at Gor- 
don’s with Breckinridge’s division. Cleburne 
had six miles to march over a road much 
obstructed with wagons, artillery, and details 
of soldiers. He got in position on the extreme 
right aftersundown. Thomas had, in the mean 
while, moved Brannan from his left to his right, 
and was retiring Baird and Johnson to a bet- 
ter position, when Cleburne, with Cheatham 
upon his left, moved upon them “in the 
gloaming” in magnificent style, capturing 
three pieces of artillery, a number of caissons, 
two stands of colors, and three hundred pris- 
oners. The contest was obstinate, for a time, 
on our left, where log breastworks were en- 
countered ; and here that fine soldier, Briga- 
dier-General Preston Smith, of Cheatham’s 
division, lost his life. Discovering that our 
right extended beyond the enemy, I threw 
two batteries in advance of our fighting line 
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and almost abreast of that of the enemy. 
These caused a hasty abandonment of the 
breastworks and a falling back of some half a 
mile. This ended the contest for the day. 
General Rosecrans thus sums up the result : 

“ The battle had secured us these objects. Our flanks 
covered the Dry Valley and the Rossville roads, 
while our cavalry covered the Missionary Ridge and 
the valley of Chattanooga Creek, into which latter place 
our spare trains had been sent on Friday, the 18th. We 
also had indubitable evidence of the presence of Long- 
street’s corps and Johnston’s forces by the capture of 
prisoners from each. And the fact that at the close of 
the day we had present but two brigades which had 
not been opportunely and squarely in action, opposed 
to superior numbers of the enemy, assured us that we 
were greatly outnumbered, and that the battle the next 
day must be for the safety of the army and the posses- 
sion of Chattanooga.” 

A Federal newspaper account of the time 
makes the frank statement : 

“ What advantage generally had been gained was 
with the rebels. They had successively overcome the 
obstacle of the river in their front, forcing the Federal 
line from it at every point until it lay in a country al- 
most destitute of water. Not enough could be had for 
the men’s coffee, and what was had was obtained from 
springs several miles distant.” 

At a time when it was raining in torrents 
day and night, and rations were scarce in the 
Southern camps (and when were they not 
scarce ?), General F ordered an Irish 
soldier, for some misconduct, “ to be confined 
for ten days on bread and water.” “Thank 
yer Honor kindly for the bread,” said Pat; 
“it is not often we see the likes of that. But 
niver mind the wather; we gits plenty of it.” 
On that 19th of September we had plenty of 
water for coffee, but not a grain of coffee for 
the water. I had almost overlooked the two 
sacks of coffee found on one of the caissons 
captured by Cleburne’s Irishmen. Major 
Cross of my staff offered them fifty dollars in 
Confederate money for a haversack full of 
the precious berries. As the money was about 
as valuable as oak-leaves, Patrick was not 
in a trading humor, but with true delicacy 
evaded his objection to the nature of the cur- 
rency: “ Niver mind the Confiderate money, 
major; whin we’ve pounded the grains with 
an axe, and biled the wather, we'll give ye a 
tin cupful, if we can find ye.” The major was 
not found, 

General Rosecrans made a very natural 
mistake about our overwhelming numbers. 
But it was a big mistake. The South, from 
patriotic pride, still kept up its old military 
organizations, for how could it merge together 
divisions and brigades around which clus- 
tered such glorious memories ? But the waste 
of war had reduced them to mere skeleton 
divisions and brigades. My corps at Chicka- 
mauga was but little more than one-third of 
the size of my division at Yorktown, and so 
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it was through the whole Southern army, The 
North, with larger numbers to recruit from, 
could keep its organizations full, and it did so. 
Captain W. M. Polk, from data furnished him 
by General Marcus J. Wright, has given an 
estimate of the numbers in the respective corps 
and divisions of the two armies ; he concludes 
that the Federals had 45,855, and the Con- 
federates 33,897 in the battle of the 19th. 

I witnessed some of the heaviest fighting on 
the afternoon of the 19th, and never saw so 
little straggling from the field. I saw but one 
deserter from Hood's ranks, and not one from 
Cleburne’s. The divisions of Hindman, Breck- 
inridge, and Preston had not been put into the 
fight, and two brigades of McLaws’s (Kershaw’s 
and Humphreys’s) were expected next day. 
Rosecrans had put in all but two of his bri- 
gades. The outlook seemed hopeful for the 
Confederates. Longstreet arrived at eleven 
Pp. M. on the roth. 

While lying on the Rapidan in August, after 
that disastrous day at Gettysburg, Longstreet 
had suggested to General Lee the reénforcing 
of Bragg. The general went to Richmond, and 
after a time got the consent of the Confeder- 
ate authorities to send Longstreet, without 
artillery or cavalry, with the much reduced 
divisions of McLaws and Hood, Lee followed 
Longstreet to his horse to see him off, and as he 
was mounting said, “ General, you must beat 
those people.” Lee always called the Federals 
“those people.” Longstreet, withdrawing his 
foot from the stirrup, said, “ General, if you will 
give your orders that the enemy, when beaten, 
shall be destroyed, I will promise to give you 
victory, if I live; but I would not give the life 
of a single soldier of mine for a barren victory.” 
Lee replied, “ The order has been given and 
will be repeated.” * 

Soon after the arrival of Longstreet, Gen- 
eral Bragg called together some of his officers 
and ventured upon that hazardous experi- 
ment, a change of organization in face of the 
enemy. He divided his army into two wings; 
he gave to Polk the right wing, consisting of 
the corps of Hill and of Walker, and the di- 
vision of Cheatham,— comprising in all 18,- 
794 infantry and artillery, with 3500 cavalry 
under Forrest ; to Longstreet he gave the left 
wing, consisting of the corps of Buckner and of 
Hood, and the division of Hindman — 22,849 
infantry and artillery, with 4000 cavalry under 
Wheeler, That night Bragg announced his pur- 
pose of adhering to his plan of the rgth for the 
2oth, viz., successive attacks from right to left, 
and he gave his wing commanders orders to be- 
gin at daylight. Mr. Lincoln, in reference to a 
change of commanders during a campaign, 
said, “ It is a bad plan to swap horses in the 


* From a letter of General Longstreet to the writer. 


middle of a stream.” Some of the results of 
Bragg’s swap were bad. I left Cleburne, after 
his fight, at eleven Pp. M., and rode with Cap- 
tains Coleman and Reid five miles to Ted- 
ford’s Ford, where the orders for the day 
announced that Bragg’s headquarters would 
be, that I might get instructions for the next 
day. On the way I learned from some sol- 
diers that Breckinridge was coming up from 
Lee andGordon’s. I sent Captain Reid tohim 
to conduct him to Cleburne’s right. General 
Polk, however, as wing commander, gave Gen- 
eral Breckinridge permission to rest his weary 
men, and took him to his own headquarters. 
It was after two o’clock when General Breck- 
inridge moved off under the guidance of Cap- 
tain Reid, and his division did not get into 
position until after sunrise. Captain Coleman 
and myself reached the ford after midnight, 
only to learn that Bragg was not there. Some 
time after the unsuccessful search, my other 
staff-officers came up, and my chief-of-staff 
gave me a message from General Polk that 
my corps had been put under his command, 
and that he wished to see me at Alexander’s 
Bridge. He said not a word to any of them 
about an attack at daylight, nor did he to 
General Breckinridge, who occupied the same 
room with him that night. I have by me writ- 
ten statements from General Breckinridge and 
the whole of my staff to that effect. General 
Polk had issued an order for an attack at day- 
light, and had sent a courier with a copy, but he 
had failed to find me. I saw the order for the 
first time nineteen years afterwards in Captain 
Polk’s letter tothe Southern Historical Society. 
At three a. M. on the zoth, I went to Alexan- 
der’s Bridge, but not finding the courier who 
was to be posted there to conduct me to Gen- 
eral Polk, I sent Lieutenant Morrison, aide- 
de-camp, to hunt him up, and tell him I could 
be found on the line of battle, which I reached 
just after daylight, before Breckinridge had 
got into position. Neither of my division com- 
manders had heard anything of the early 
attack, and cooked rations were being distrib- 
uted to our men, many of whom had not 
eaten anything for twenty-four hours. At 7:25 
an order was shown me from General Polk, 
directed to my major-generals, to begin the 
attack. I sent a note to him that I was ad- 
justing my line, and that my men were getting 
their rations. General Polk soon after came 
up, and assented to the delay. Still nothing 
was said of the daylight attack. General 
Bragg rode up at eight a. M., and inquired of 
me why I had not begun the attack at day- 
light. I told him that I was hearing then for 
the first time that such an order had been is- 
sued, and had not known whether we were to 
be assailants or assailed. He said angrily, “1 
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HOUSE OF MR. J. M. LEE, CRAWFISH SPRINGS, ROSECRANS’ S HEADQUARTERS BEFORE THE BATTLE, AND SITE OF THE 
UNION FIELD-HOSPITAL FOR THE RIGHT WING. (FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH.) 


found Polk after sunrise sitting down reading 
a newspaper at Alexander’s Bridge, two miles 
from the line of battle, where he ought to have 
been fighting.” 

However, the essential preparations for bat- 
tle had not been made up to this hour and, 
in fact, could not be made without the pres- 
ence of the commander-in-chief. The position 
of the enemy had not been reconnoitered, our 
line of battle had not been adjusted, and part 
of it was at right angles to the rest; there was 
no cavalry on our flanks, and no order had 
fixed the strength or position of the reserves. 
My corps had been aligned north and south 
to be parallel to the position of the enemy. 
Cheatham’s division was at right angles to my 
line, and when adjusted was found to be ex- 
actly behind Stewart's, and had therefore to 
be taken out after the battle was begun, and 
placed on reserve. Kershaw’s brigade of Long- 
street’s corps was also out of place, and was 
put on reserve. 


BATTLE OF THE 20TH OF SEPTEMBER. 


ROSECRANS in person made a careful align- 
ment of his whole line in the morning, arrang- 
ing itso astocover the Rossville (Chattanooga) 
and the Dry Valley roads. It began four 


D ems of axes in our front could be heard all night. — 

These breastworks were described as follows by Mr. W. F. G. 
Shanks, war correspondent of the “‘ New York Herald”: “ Gen- 
eral Thomas had wisely taken the precaution to make rude works 
about breast-high along his whole front, using rails and logs for 


hundred yards east of the Rossville road, on 
a crest which was occupied from left to right 
by Baird’s division (Thomas’s corps), Johnson’s 
division (McCook’s), Palmer’s division (Crit- 
tenden’s), and Reynolds’s division (Thomas's). 
These four divisions became isolated during 
the day, and the interest of the battle centers 
largely in them. They lay behind substantial 
breastworks of logs,* in a line running due 
south and bending back towards the road at 
each wing. “ Next on the right of Reynolds,” 
says a Federal newspaper account, “ was Bran- 
nan’s division of Thomas’s corps, then Neg- 
ley’s of the same corps, its right making a 
crotchet to the rear. The line across the Chat- 
tanooga road towards Missionary Ridge was 
completed by Sheridan’s and Davis’s divisions 
of McCook’s corps: Wood's and Van Cleve’s 
divisions of Crittenden's corps were in reserve 
ata proper distance.” ‘The line from Reynolds 
extended in a south-westerly direction. Minty’s 
cavalry covered the left and rear at Mission- 
ary Mills; Mitchell’s and Wilder’s cavalry 
covered the extreme right. Rosecrans’s head- 
quarters were at Widow Glenn’s house. 

The Confederate line ran at the outset from 
north to south, Hills corps on the right, next 
Stewart’s division, Hood in reserve, then Bush- 
rod Johnson’s, then Hindman’s on the extreme 
the purpose. The logs and rails ran at right angles to each other, 
the logs keeping parallel to the proposed line of battle and lying 
upon the rails until the proper height was reached. The spaces 
between these logs were filled with rails, which served to add to 


their security and strength. The spade had not been used.”— 
Eprror. 
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left, Preston in reserve. After the fighting had 
actually begun, Walker, Cheatham, and Ker- 
shaw were taken out and put in reserve. 
Wheeler’s cavalry covered our left, and For- 
rest had been sent, at my request, to our right. 
The Confederates with six divisions were con- 
fronted with eight Federal divisions protected 
generally by breastworks. The battle can be 
described in a few words. The Confederate 
attack on the right was mainly unsuccessful 
because of the breastworks, but was so gallant 
and persistent that Thomas called loudly for 
reénforcements, which were promptly sent, 
weakening the Federal right, until finally a 
gap was left. This gap Longstreet entered, 
and discovering, with the true instinct of a 
soldier, that he could do more by turning to 
the right, disregarded the order to wheel to 
the left, wheeled the other way, struck the 
corps of Crittenden and McCook in flank, 
and drove them with their commanders and 
the commanding general off the field.* ‘Thom- 
as, however, still held his ground, and, though 
ordered to retreat, strongly refused to do so 
until nightfall, thus saving the Federals from 
a great disaster. Longstreet, then, was the 
organizer of victory on the Confederate side, 
and Thomas the savior of the army on the 
other side. 

Longstreet did not advance until noon, nor 
did he attack the breastworks on the Federal 
left (Thomas’s position) at all, though Fed- 
eral writers of the time supposed that he did. 
Those assaults were made first by Breckin- 
ridge and Cleburne of Hill’s corps, and then 
by the brigades of Gist, Walthall, Govan, and 
others sent to their assistance. Stewart began his 
brilliant advance at eleven a. M., and before 
that time Thomas began his appeals for help. 

Breckinridge moved at 9:30 A. M., and Cle- 
burne fifteen minutes later, according to the 
order for attack. Forrest dismounted Arm- 
strong’s division of cavalry to keep abreast of 
Breckinridge, and held Pegram’s division in 
reserve. Breckinridge’s two right brigades, un- 
der Adams and Stovall, met but little opposi- 
tion, but the left of Helm’s brigade encountered 
the left of the breastworks, and was badly cut 
up. The heroic Helm was killed, and his 
command repulsed. His brigade, now under 
the command of that able officer, Colonel J. 
H. Lewis, was withdrawn. The simultaneous 
advance of Cleburne’s troops would have 
greatly relieved Helm, as he was exposed 
to a flank as well as a direct fire. General 
Breckinridge suggested, and I cordially ap- 
proved the suggestion, that he should wheel 
his two brigades to the left, and get in rear of 


“General Bushrod Johnson was the first to enter the gaj 
with his division and, with the coolness and judgment for whic 
he was always distinguished, took in the situation at a glance and 





the breastworks. ‘These brigades had reached 
the Chattanooga road, and their skirmishers 
had pressed past Cloud’s heuse, where there 
was a Federal field-hospital. The wheel en- 
abled Stovall to gain a point beyond the 
retired flank of the breastworks, and Breckin- 
ridge says in his report, “ Adams had advanced 
still further, being actually in rear of his in- 
trenchments. A good supporting line to my 
division at this moment would probably have 
produced decisive results.” Federal reénforce- 
ments had, however, come up. Adams was 
badly wounded and fell into the enemy’s hands, 
and the two brigades were hurled back. Beat- 
ty’s brigade of Negley’s division had been the 
first to come to Baird’s assistance. General 
Thomas says: 

“ Beatty, peeing with greatly superior numbers, 
was compelled to fall back until relieved by the fire 
of several regiments of Palmer’s reserve, which I had 
ordered to the ole of the left, ew in po- 
sition by General Baird, and which, with the codper- 
ation of Van Derveer's brigade of Brannan’s division, 
and a portion of Stanley’s brigade of Negley’s division, 
drove the enemy entirely from Baird’s left and rear.” 

General Adams was captured by Van Der- 
veer’s men. Here was quite a sensation made 
by Breckinridge’s two thousand men. Ameri- 
can troops cannot stand flank and rear attacks. 
All our fighting on the 2oth could have been 
of that character; for a reconnoissance in the 
morning by our commander-in-chief would 
have revealed the fact that our right extended 
beyond the enemy’s left, and a movement still 
farther to the right would have enabled us to 
turn his flank, or would have compelled him 
to fight outside of his breastworks. 

While Breckinridge was thus alarming 
Thomas for his left, Cleburne was having a 
bloody fight with the forces behind the breast- 
works. From want of alignment before the 
battle, Deshler’s brigade had to be taken out 
that it might not overlap Stewart. L. E. Polk’s 
brigade soon encountered the enemy behind his 
logs, and after an obstinate contest was driven 
back. Wood’s (Confederate) brigade on the 
left had almost reached Poe’s house (the burn- 
ing house) on the Chattanooga road, when he 
was subjected to a heavy enfilading and direct 
fire and driven back with great loss. (The 
plan of successive attacks, of course, subject 
the troops which drive the enemy from any 
position of the line to a cross-fire from those 
who remain in the line.) Cleburne withdrew 
his division four hundred yards behind the 
crest of a hill. The gallant young brigadier 
Deshler was killed while executing the move- 
ment. This brigade then fell into the able 
hands of Colonel R. Q. Mills. The fierce 


began the flank movement to the right. Longstreet adopted the 
lan of his lieutenant, and made his other troops correspond to 
Johasea's movement.— D. H. H 
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THE SINK-HOLE NEAR WIDOW GLENN'S HOUSE. (FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH.) 


This sink-hole contained the only water to be had in the central part of the battle-field. General 
Wilder's brigade of mounted infantry at one time gained the pool after a hard contest 
and quenched their thirst. In the water were lying dead men and horses that 
had been wounded and that had died while drinking. — Evrror 
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tioned. At 1o:10 A. M. General Garfield, his spare as much force as possible 
to reénforce Thomas. The left 
must be held at all hazards, 

“General Thomas is being heavily pressed on the evenif the right isdrawn wholly 
left. The general commanding directs you to make back to the present left. Select 
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way, and be ready to start 
reénforcements to Thomas 
at a moment’s warning.” 

At 10:30 A. M., twen- 
ty minutes later, Gen 
eral Garfield wrote : 

“ The general command- 
ing directs you to send two 
brigades of Sheridan’s di- 
vision, at once, with all 
possible dispatch, to sup- 
port General Thomas and 
send the third brigade as 
soon as the lines can be 
drawn in _ sufficiently. 
March them as rapidly as 
you can, without exhaust 
ing the men.” 

General McCook 
says that he executed 
the order and marched 
the men at double 
quick. This weaken 
ing of his right by 
Rosecrans to support 
his left was destined 
soon to be his ruin. It 
is noticeable, too, that 
so determined had 
been the assaults of 
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GENERAL JAMES A. GARFIELD, CHIEF-OF-STAFPF OF GENERAL 
ROSECRANS. (FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH.) 


Breckinridge and Cleburne, that though re- 
pulsed and badly punished, they were not 
pursued by the enemy, who did not venture 
outside of his works. 

At eleven A. M. Stewart’s division advanced 
under an immediate order from Bragg. His 
three brigades under Brown, Clayton, and 
Bate advanced with Wood of Cleburne’s 
division. General Stewart says: 

“For several hundred yards both lines pressed on 
under the most terrible fire it has ever been my fortune 
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to witness. The enemy retired, and our men, though 
mowed down at every step, rushed on at double-quick, 
until at length the brigade on the right of Brown broke 
in confusion, exposing him to an enfilade fire. He 
continued on, however, some fifty to seventy-five yards 
farther, when his two right regiments gave way in 


disorder, and retired to their original position. His 
center and left, however, followed by the gallant Clay 
ton and the indomitable Bate, pressed on, passing the 
corn-field in front of the burnt house, and to a distance 


of two to three hundred yards beyond the Chattanooga 
road, driving the enemy within his line of intrench 
ments and passing a battery of four guns. . . . Here 
new batteries being open d by the enemy on our front 
und flank heavily supported by infantry, it became 
necessary to retire, the command re-forming on the 
ground occupied before the advance.”’ 


This was the celebrated attack upon Rey 
nolds and Brannan which led directly to the 
Federal disaster. In the mean time our right 
was preparing to renew the attack. | proposed 
to the wing commander, Polk, to make a se« 
ond advance, provided fresh troops were sent 
forward, requesting that the gap in Breckin 
ridge’s left, made by the withdrawal of Helm, 
should be filled by another brigade. General 
J. K. Jackson's was sent for that purpose, 
but unfortunately took its position too far in 
rear to engage the attention of the enemy in 
front, and every advance on our right during 
the remainder of the day was met with a flank 
and cross-fire from that quarter, Gist’s bri- 
gade and Liddell’s division of Walker’s corps 
reported to me. Gist immediately attacked 
with great vigor the log-works which had re 
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AND GORDON'S MILI ON THE CHICKAMAUGA (FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH.) 
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GENERAL GEORGE i THOMAS 


pulsed Helm so disastrously, and he in turn 
was driven back. Liddell might have made 
as great an impression by moving on the 
Chattanooga road as Breckinridge had done, 
but his strong brigade (Walthall’s) was de- 
tached, and he advanced with Govan’s alone, 
seized the road for the second time that day, 
and was moving behind the breastworks, when 
a column of the enemy appearing on his flank 
and rear, he was compelled to retreat 


This was simultaneous with the advance of 
Stewart. ‘The Federal commander says: 


“ The battle in the mean while roared with increasing 
fury, and approached from the left to the center. Iwo 
aides arrived successively, within a few minutes, from 
General Thomas, asking for reénforcements. The first 
was directed to say that General Negley had already 
gone and should be nearly at hand at that time, and 
that Brannan’s reserve brigade was available. ‘The 
other was directed to say that General Van Cleve would 
be sent at once to his assistance, which was accordingly 
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done. A message from General ‘Thomas soon followed, 
saying that he was heavily pressed, the messenger 
iabeming me that General Brannan was out of line 
and that General Reynolds’s right was exposed. Orders 
were sent to Wood to close upon Reynolds, and word 
was sent to Thomas that he should be supported, 
even if it took away the whole corps of McCook and 
Crittenden.” 


Brannan was between Reynolds and Wood. 
The order “to close upon Reynolds” was 


THE SNODGRASS FARM-HOUSE, 
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day, Longstreet now gave the order to wheel 
to the right instead of the left, and thus take 
in reverse the strong position of the enemy. 
Five of McCook’s brigades were speedily 
driven off the field. He estimates their loss at 
forty per cent. Certainly that flank march 
was a bloody one. I have never seen the 
Federal dead lie so thickly on the ground, save 
in front of the sunken wall at Fredericksburg.* 





(FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH.) 


General Thomas's headquarters on the second day were in the field this side of the house. The hills called the ‘‘ Horse-shoe,” 
made famous by the defense of Brannan and Steedman, lie on the opposite side of the house. — Eprror 


naturally enough interpreted by Wood to 
support Reynolds, and not, as it seems Rose- 
crans meant, to close to the left. He with- 
drew his division and began his march to 
the left and in rear of Brannan. A gap was 
left into which Longstreet stepped with the 
eight brigades ( Bushrod Johnson’s, McNair’s, 
Gregg’s, Kershaw’s, Law’s, Humphreys’s, 
Benning’s, and Robertson’s), which he had 
arranged in three lines to constitute his grand 
column of attack. Davis’s two brigades, one 
of Van Cleve’s, and Sheridan’s entire division 
were caught in front and flank, and driven 
from the field. Disregarding the order of the 

*A Federal newspaper account of the time says: ‘* The en 
emy pressing briskly through the interval left by Wood at once 
caught Sheridan and Davis in reverse and upon the flank, com 
pelling a confused retreat. Brannan was struck upon the fl: ank and 
with Van Cleve, his support, driven violently back. The latter 
division was not again formed on the field. . . . Sw arming 
through the woods in confused masses, the men of Sheridan’s, 
Davis's, and Van Cleve's divisions, with some from Brannan’s, 
passed ‘backw: ard. Headquarters, which had been in rear of the 
—= of the reserve, was caught up by the multitude and car 


ried back. To those in the crowd the disaster appeared irremedi 
able; apparently the whole army was in confused flight. Even 


But the “disaster was not irremediable.” 
That indomitable Virginia soldier, George H. 
Thomas, was there and destined to save the 
Union army from total rout and ruin, by con- 
fronting with invincible pluck the forces of his 
friend and captain in the Mexican War.f 
‘Thomas had ridden to his right to hurry up 
reénforcements, when he discovered a line ad- 
vancing, which he thought at first was the 
expected succor from Sheridan, but he soon 
heard that it was a rebel column marching 
upon him. His anxiety for his left was now 
changing into painful alarm for his right. He 
chose a strong position on a spur of Mission 
the commanding General, after a vain effort to assist the foremost 
of the crowd, as they came up to his position, and the command 
ers of the Twentieth and Twenty-first corps [McCook and 
Crittenden], were carried away by the living tide, and cut off 
from the remainder of the army.”’— D. 

t Bragg had great respect and affection for the first lieutenant 
of his battery. The tones of tenderness with which he spoke of 
“Old Tom "’ are still well remembered by me 

Both of these illustrious Southerners dropped dead of heart 
disease : Thomas in San Francisco, in 1870, and Bragg in Gal 
veston, in 1876. Did the strain upon them in those terrible 
days at Chickamauga hasten their death ?— D H 
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ary Ridge, running east and west, placed upon 
it Brannan’s division with portions of two bri- 
gades of Negley’s; Wood's division (Critten- 
den’s) was placed on Brannan’s left. ‘These 
troops, with such as could be rallied from the 
two broken corps, were all he had to confront 
the forces of Longstreet, until Steedman’s di 
vision of Granger’s corps came to his relief 
about three p. M. Well and nobly did ‘Thomas 
and his gallant troops hold their own against 
foes flushed with past victory and confident of 
future success. His new line was nearly at 
right angles with the line of log-works on the 
crest side of the Rossville road, his right being 
an almost impregnable wall-like hill, his left 
nearly an inclosed fortification. The only sure 
hope of success against him was to get in his 
rear by moving far enough to our right to 
avoid the breastworks on his left. This was 
obvious to all who had been in the fight the 
night before, as it was then seen that our right 
overlapped the enemy’s left. 
Bushrod Johnson’s three brigades in Long 
street’s center were the first to fill the gap 
left by Wood’s withdrawal from the Federal 
right; but the other five brigades under Hind- 
man and Kershaw moved promptly into line 
as soon as space could be found for them, 





THOMAS'S BIVOUAC AFTER 





WEST. 






THE FIRST DAY'S BATTLE, 


wheeled to the right, and engaged in the mur 
derous flank attack. On they rushed, shout- 
ing, yelling, running over batteries, capturing 
trains, taking prisoners, seizing the headquar- 
ters of the Federal commander, at the Widow 
Glenn’s, until they found themselves facing the 
new Federal line on Snodgrass’s Hill. Hind- 
man had advanced a little later than the cen- 
ter, and had met great and immediate suc 
cess. The brigades of Deas and Manigault 
charged the breastworks at double-quick, 
rushed over them, drove Laiboldt’s Federal 
brigade of Sheridan’s division off the field 
down the Rossville road ; then General Patton 
Anderson’s brigade of Hindman having come 
into line, attacked and beat back the forces of 
Davis, Sheridan, and Wilder in their front, 
killed the hero and poet General Lytle, took 
one thousand one hundred prisoners, twenty 
seven pieces of artillery, commissary and ord- 
nance trains, etc. Finding no more resistance 
on his front and left, Hindman wheeled to the 
right to assist the forces of the center. ‘The 
divisions of Stewart, Hood, Bushrod Johnson, 
and Hindman came together in front of the 
new stronghold of the Federals. 

It was now 2:30 P.M. Longstreet, with his 
staff, was lunching on sweet potatoes, A mes- 
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sage came just then that the commanding 
general wished to see him. He found Bragg 
in rear of his lines, told him of the steady and 
satisfactory progress of the battle, that sixty 
pieces of artillery had been reported captured 
(though probably the number was overesti- 
mated), that many prisoners and stores had 
been taken, and that all was going well. He 
then asked for additional troops to hold what 
ground was gained, while he pursued the 
two broken corps down the Dry Valley road 
and cut off the retreat of Thomas. Bragg re- 
plied that there was no more fight in the 
troops of Polk’s wing, that he could give Long- 
street no reénforcements, and that his head- 
quarters would be at Reed’s Bridge. He seems 
not to have known that the whole of Cheat- 
ham’s division and half of Liddell’s had not 





GENERAL J. M. BRANNAN. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN MAY, 1865.) 


been in action that day. General Longstrect 
wrote to me in July, 1884: 


“It is my opinion that Bragg thought at three P. M. 
that the battle was lost, though he did not say so pos- 
itively. I asked him at that time to reénforce me with 
a few troops that had not been so severely engaged as 
mine, and to allow me to go down the Dry Valley 
road, so as to interpose behind Thomas and cut off his 
retreat to Chattanooga, at the same time pursuing the 
troops that I had beaten back from my front. His re- 
ply, as well as I can remember, was that he had no 
troops except my own that had any fight left in them, 
and that I should remain in the position in which I 
then was, After telling me this, he left me, saying, 
‘General, if anything happens, communicate with m« 
at Reed’s Bridge.’ In reading Bragg’s report, I was 
struck with his remark that the morning after the bat 
tle ‘he found the ever-vigilant General Liddell fee! 
ing his way to find the enemy.’ Inasmuch as every 
one in his army was supposed to know on the night 
of the battle that we had won a complete victory, it 
seemed to me quite ludicrous that an officer should be 
commended for his vigilance the next morning in look 
ing for the enemy in his immediate presence. I know 
that I was then laying a plan by which we might over- 
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GENERAL W HN. LYTLE, COMMANDING THE FIRST BRIGADE, 
SHERIDAN’S DIVISION, KILLED SEPTEMBER 20TH, 1863 


haul the enemy at Chattanooga or between that point 
and Nashville. It did not occur to me on the night of 
the 20th to send Bragg word of our complete success 
I thought that the loud huzzas that spread over the 
field just at dark were a sufficient assurance and no 
tice to any one within five miles of us. 
speaks particularly of his apprehension that I would 
move down the Dry Valley road.” 


, 
Rosecrans 


Some of the severest fighting had yet to be 
done after three p. M. It probably never hap 
pened before for a great battle to be fought 
to its bloody conclusion with the commanders 
of each side away from the field of conflict. 
But the Federals were in the hands of the 
indomitable ‘Thomas, and the Confederates 
were under their two heroic wing-commanders. 

In the lull of the strife I went with a staff- 
officer to examine the ground on our left. 
One of Helm’s wounded men had been over 
looked, and was lying alone in the woods, his 
head partly supported by a tree. He was 





GENEKAL GORDON GRANGER. (FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH.) 
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THE OLD JOHN ROSS HOUSE AT 
shockingly injured. He belonged to Von 
Zinken’s regiment, of New Orleans, composed 
of French, Germans, and Irish. I said to him: 
“ My poor fellow, you are badly hurt. What 
regiment do you belong to?” He replied: 
“The Fifth Confederit, and a dommed good 
regiment it is.” The answer, though almost 
ludicrous, touched me as illustrating the es- 
prit de corps of the soldier—his pride in and 
his affection for his command. Colonel Von 
Zinken told me afterwards that one of his des- 
perately wounded Irishmen cried out to his 
comrades, “ Charge them, boys; they have 
cha-ase (cheese) in their haversacks.” Poor 
Pat, he has fought courageously in every land 
in quarrels not his own. 

Hindman and Johnson organized a column 
of attack upon the front and rear of the strong- 
hold of Thomas. It consisted of the brigades 
of Deas, Manigault, Gregg, Anderson, and 
McNair. Three of the brigades, Johnson says, 
had each but five hundred men, and the other 
two were not strong. Deas was on the north 
side of the gorge through which the Crawfish 
road crosses, Manigault across the gorge and 
south, on the crest parallel to the Snodgrass 
Hill, where Thomas was. ‘The other three 
brigades extended along the crest with their 
faces north, while the first two faced east. 


GREAT BATTLE OF 


ROSSVILLE — MISSIONARY RIDGE ON 


THE WEST. 


THE RIGHT. (FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH.) 

Kershaw, with his own and Humphreys’s bri- 
gade, was on the right of Anderson and was 
to codperate in the movement. It began at 


3:30 Pp. M. Hindman says: 
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“In a few minutes a terrific contest ensued, which 
continued at close quarters, without any intermission, 
over four hours. Our troops attacked again and again 
with a courage worthy of their past achievements. 
The enemy fought with determined obstinacy and re- 
peatedly repulsed us, but only to be again assailed. 
As showing the fierceness of the fight, I mention the 
fact that on our extreme left the bayonet was used, and 
men also killed and wounded with clubbed muskets. 
A little after four, the enemy was reénforced, and 
advanced with loud shouts upon our right, but was 
repulsed by Anderson and Kershaw.” 

General Bushrod Johnson pays a similar 
tribute to the gallantry of the combatants on 
both sides, but claims that his men were surely, 
if slowly, gaining ground at all points, which 
must have made untenable the stronghold of 
Thomas. Relief was, however, to come to 
our men so hotly engaged on the left, by the 
advance of the right. At three p. m. Forrest 
reported to me that a strong column was ap- 
proaching from Rossville, which he was delay- 
ing all he could. From prisoners we soon 
learned that it was Granger's corps. We were 
apprehensive thata flank attack, by fresh troops, 
upon our exhausted and shattered ranks might 
prove fatal. Major-General Walker strongly 
advised falling back to the position of Cle- 
burne, but to this I would not consent, be- 
lieving that it would invite attack, as we were 
in full view.* Cheatham’s fine division was 
sent to my assistance by the wing-commander. 
But Granger, who had gallantly marched with- 
out orders to the relief of Thomas, moved on 
to the “ sound of the firing.” Rosecrans thus 
describes the timely help afforded by Granger 
to the sorely beset Thomas: 

“ Arrived in sight, Granger discovered at once the 
peril and the point of danger—the gap—and quick 
as thought he directed his advance brigade upon the 
enemy. General Steedman, taking a regimental color, 
led the column. Swift was the charge and terrible the 
conflict, but the enemy was broken. A thousand of 
our brave men killed and wounded paid for its pos- 
session. 

According to the official returns the entire 
loss during the afternoon in Steedman’s two 
brigades [including 613 captured or missing] 
was 1787. A Federal writer says that of the 
eight staff-officers of Brigadier-General Whit- 
aker “three were killed, three wounded, and 
one killed or captured.” 

Longstreet was determined to send Pres- 
ton with his division of three brigades under 
Gracie, Trigg, and Kelly, aided by Robert- 
son’s brigade of Hood’s division, to carry the 
heights— the main point of defense. His 
troops were of the best material and had been 
in reserve all day ; but brave, fresh, and strong 

° Majer Ganeral Walker claims that he proposed to me to 
make t is movement with his whole corps, and complains that his 


was 4 g it in by bri 
General Walker did propose, as he says, to back and 
align upon Cleburne, when we saw Granger's corps approach- 
ing on our right, and I did refuse to permit this, believing that 
a withdrawal in full view of Granger would invite an attack upon 
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as they were, it was with them alternate ad- 
vance and retreat, until success was assured 
by a renewal of the fight on the right. At 3: 30 
p. M. General Polk sent an order to me to 
assume command of the attacking forces on 
the right and renew the assault. Owing toa 
delay in the adjustment of our line, the ad- 
vance did not begin until four o’clock. The 
men sprang to their arms with the utmost alac- 
rity, though they had not heard of Longstreet’s 
success, and they showed by their cheerfulness 
that there was plenty of “fight in them.” Cle- 
burne ran forward his batteries, some by hand, 
to within three hundred yards of the enemy's 
breastworks, pushed forward his infantry, and 
carried them. J. K. Jackson had a bloody 
struggle with the fortifications in his front, 
but had entered them when Cheatham with 
two of his brigades, Maney’s and Wright's, 
came up with shouts and cheers. Breckinridge 
and Walker met with but little opposition un- 
til the Chattanooga road was passed, when their 
right was unable to overcome the forces cov- 
ering the enemy’s retreat. As we passed into 
the woods west of the road, it was reported to 
me that a line was advancing at right angles 
to ours. I rode to the left to ascertain whether 
they were foes or friends, and soon recognized 
General Buckner. The cheers that went up 
when the two wings met were such as I had 
never heard before, and will never hear again. 
Preston gained the heights a half hour later, 
capturing a thousand prisoners and four thou- 
sand five hundred stand of arms. But neither 
right nor left is entitled to the laurels of a com- 
plete triumph. It was the combined attack 
which, by weakening the enthusiasm of the 
brave warriors who had stood on the defense 
so long and so obstinately, won the day. 
Thomas had received orders after Granger’s 
arrival to retreat to Rossville, but, stout soldier 
as he was, he resolved to hold his ground until 
nightfall. An hour more of daylight would have 
insured his capture. Thomas had under him 
all the Federal army, except the six brigddes 
which had been driven off by the left wing. 
In regard to the relative strength of the two 
armies, Colonel Archer Anderson says : 
“From an examination of the original returns in the 
War Department, I reckon, in round numbers, the 
Federal infantry and artillery on the field at a 
thousand, and the Confederate infantry and artillery at 
fifty-five thousand. The Federal Cavalry, about ten 
thousand strong, was outnumbered by the Confederates 
by a thousand men. Thus speak the returns. Perhaps 
a deduction of five thousand men from the reported 


strength of each army would more nearly represent 
the actual strength of the combatants, But in any case 


our flank, and this might be fatal to troops more or less demor- 
alized by the bloody repulse which they had sustained. The pro- 
posal toadvance with his whole corps was never heard by me, and 
was, at best, impossible, as two of his five brigades had been de- 
tached, the one by General Polk and the other by myself, to fill 
gaps in the line. a 

. ° . 
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it is, I think, certain that Rosecrans was stronger in 
infantry and artillery than Bragg by at least four thou- 
sand men.” 


It is difficult to make a correct estimate of 
the casualties on the Confederate side, as so 
many official papers were never published. My 
corps had “ present for duty” 8884 men the 
morning of the 19th. The casualties were: 
killed, 370; wounded, 2448; missing, 172,— 
total, 2990. Among the killed were two 
brigadier-generals. Proportionally, this would 
give a loss in Bragg’s army of 18,000 men. 
|The official estimate, War Records office, is 
17,804.—Ep.] But the right wing suffered 
very much more than the left, because it fought 
all the time against a foe under cover. (The 
only general officers killed were in the right 
wing.) For the same reason the right wing in- 
flicted much less injury upon the enemy than 
did the left—hardly half as much. It would 
be a high estimate to put our casualties at 
15,000 in artillery and infantry. 

The Federal estimate of their loss (revised 
official returns) is: killed, 1656; wounded, 
9749; captured or missing, 4774,—total, 
16,179. The estimate of “ missing” is below 
the mark by one thousand, ifthe Confederate 
claim of the capture of 6500 prisoners is cor- 
rect. The Confederates also claim to have 
taken 51 pieces of artillery, 15,000 stand of 
arms, and a large amount of ordnance stores, 
camp equipage, etc. 

But whatever blunders each of us in au- 
thority committed before the battles of the 
rgth and 2oth, and during their progress, the 
great blunder of all was that of not pursuing 
the enemy on the 21st. The day was spent in 


MEMORANDA ON 


The Reserve Corps at Chickamauga. 
BY GENERAL GORDON GRANGER'S CHIEF OF STAFF. 


N the 19th day of September, 1863, the Reserve 

Corps of the Army of the Cumberland, General 
Gordon Granger in command, was distributed over a 
long stretch of country, its rear at Murfreesboro’ and 
its van on the battle-field of Chickamauga. Here were 
W. C. Whitaker’s and J. G. Mitchell’s brigades, and 
the Twenty-second Michigan and Eighty-ninth Ohio 
regiments, all of the First Division, under immediate 
command of Brigadier-General James B. Steedman ; 
Colonel Daniel McCook’s brigade of infantry, and 
Colonel Minty’s brigade of cavalry, the whole being 
under command of Major-General Gordon Granger, 
the corps commander. These troops had been posted 
to cover the rear and left flank of the army. During 
September 1ogth, the first day of the battle, they were 
engaged in some skirmishing and stood at arms ex- 
pecting an attack. On the evening of the 19th every 
indication pointed to a renewal of the battle early the 


burying the dead and gathering up captured 
stores. Forrest, with his usual promptness, was 
early in the saddle, and saw that the retreat 
was arout. Disorganized masses of men were 
hurrying to the rear; batteries of artillery were 
inextricably mixed with trains of wagons; dis- 
order and confusion pervaded the broken ranks 
struggling to get on. Forrest sent back word 
to Bragg that “every hour was worth a thou- 
sand men.” But the commander-in-chief did 
not know of the victory until the morning of 
the 21st, and then he did not order a pursuit. 
Rosecrans spent the day and the night of the 
21st in hurrying his trains out of town. A 
breathing space was allowed him; the panic 
among his troops subsided, and Chattanooga 
— the objective point of the campaign — was 
held. There was no more splendid fighting 
in 61, when the flower of the Southern youth 
was in the field, than was displayed in those 
bloody days of September, ’63. But it seems 
to me that the “an of the Southern soldier was 
never seen after Chickamauga — that brilliant 
dash which had distinguished him ona hundred 
fields was gone forever. He was too intelligent 
not to know that the cutting in two of Georgia 
meant death to all his hopes. He knew that 
Longstreet’s absence was imperiling Lee's 
safety, and that what had to be done must 
be done quickly. The delay to strike was ex- 
asperating to him; the failure to strike after 
the success was crushing to all his longings 
for an independent South. He fought stoutly 
to the last, but, after Chickamauga, with the 
sullenness of despair and without the enthu- 
siasm of hope. That “ barren victory ” sealed 
the fate of the Southern Confederacy. 


D. H. Hill. 
THE CIVIL WAR. 


next day. The night was cold for that time of year. 
Tell-tale fires were prohibited. The men slept on their 
arms. All was quiet save in the field-hospitals in the 
rear. The bright moon lighted up the fields and 
woods, Along the greater part of a front of eight 
miles the ground was strewn with the intermingled 
dead of friend and foe. The morning of Sunday, the 
2oth, opened with a cloudless sky, but a fog had come 
up from the warm water of the Chickamauga and hung 
over the battle-field until nine o’clock. The expected 
attack on Granger was not made. A silence of deser- 
tion was in the front. This quiet continued till nearly 
ten o’clock; then, as the peaceful tones of church 
bells, rolling over the land from the East, reached the 
meridian of Chickamauga, they were made dissonant 
by the murderous roar of the artillery of Bishop Polk, 
who was opening the battle on Thomas’s front. Gran- 
ger, who had been ordered, at all hazards, to hold fast 
where he was to protect the left flank and rear of the 
army, listened and grew impatient. Shortly before ten 
o’clock, calling my attention to a great column of 
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dust moving from our front towards the point from 
which came the sound of battle, he said, “ They are 
concentrating over there. That is where we ought to 
be.” The corps flag marked his headquarters in an 
open field near the Ringgold road. He walked up and 
down in front of his flag, nervously pulling his beard. 
Once stopping, he said, “ Why, the —— does Rose- 
crans keep me here? There is nothing in front of 
us now. There is the battle "— pointing in the direc- 
tion of Thomas. 

Every moment the sounds of battle grew louder, 
while the many columns of dust rolling together here 
mingled with the smoke that hung over the scene. 

At eleven o’clock, with Granger, I climbed a high 
hayrick near by. We sat there for ten minutes listen- 
ing and watching. Then Granger jumped to his feet, 
thrust his glass into its case, and exclaimed with an 
oath: 

“Tam going over to Thomas, orders or no orders.” 

“ And if you go,” I replied, “it may bring disaster to 
the army and you to a court-martial.” 

“ There’s nothing in our front now but ragtag, bob- 
tail cavalry,” he replied. “Don’t you see Bragg is 
piling his whole army on Thomas! I am going to his 
assistance.” 

We quickly climbed down the rick, and, going to 
Steedman, Granger ordered him to move his com- 
mand “over there,”’ pointing towards the place from 
which came the sounds of battle. Colonel Dan McCook 
was directed to hold fast at McAfee Church, where 
his brigade covered the Ringgold road. Before half- 
past eleven o’clock Steedman’s command was in mo- 
tion. Granger, with his staff and escort, rode in 
advance. Steedman, after accompanying them a short 
distance, rode back to the head of his column. 

Thomas was nearly four miles away. The day had 
now grown very warm, yet the troops marched rapidly 
over the narrow road, which was covered ankle-deep 
with dust that rose in suffocating clouds. Completely 
enveloped in it, the moving column swept along like a 
desert sandstorm. Two miles from the point of start- 
ing, and three-quarters of a mile to the left of the road, 
the enemy’s skirmishers and a section of artillery 
opened fire on us from an open wood, This force had 
worked round Thomas’s left, and was then partly in 
his rear. Granger halted to feel them. Soon becom- 
ing convinced that it was only a large party of obser- 
vation, he again started his column and pushed rapidly 
forward. I was then sent to bring up Colonel Mc. 
Cook’s brigade, and put it in position to watch the 
movements of the enemy; to keep open the Lafayette 
road, and to cover the open fields between that point 
and the position held by Thomas. This brigade re- 
mained there the rest of the day. Our skirmishers 
had not gone far when they came upon Thomas's 
field-hospital, at Cloud’s house, then swarming with 
the enemy, who were helping themselves to every- 
thing portable. They came from the same body of 
Forrest’s cavalry that had fired on us from the wood. 
They were quickly driven out, and our men were 
warmly welcomed with cheers from hundreds of dy- 
ing and wounded men. 

A little farther on, we were met by a staff-officer 
sent by General Thomas to discover whether we were 
friends or enemies ; he did not know whence friends 
were coming — the enemy appeared to be approaching 


from all directions. Bragg’s whole army was rolling up 
against the heroic troops of this grand soldier. All 
of the shattered Army of the Cumberland left on the 
field was with Thomas; but not more than one-fourth 
of the men of the army who went into battle at the open- 
ing were there. Thomas’s loss in killed and wounded 
during the two days had been dreadful. As his men 
dropped out hisline was contracted. It was hardly half 
as long as it had been. Now its flanks were bent back, 
conforming to ridges shaped like a horseshoe. 

On the part of Thomas and his men there was no 
thought but that of fighting. He was a soldier who had 
never retreated, who had never been defeated. He stood 
immovable, the “ Rock of Chickamauga.” Where he 
was, timid men became brave. Never had soldiers 
greater love for acommander. He imbued them with 
his spirit, and their confidence in him was sublime. 

To the right of Thomas’s line — his extreme right be- 
ing composed of Brannan’s fragments on the Snodgrass 
hill — was a gorge, then a high ridge, nearly at right 
angles thereto, running east and west. Confederates 
under Kershaw (McLaws’s division of Hood’s corps) 
were passing through the gorge, together with Bushrod 
Johnson's division, which Longstreet was strength- 
ening with Hindman’s division ; divisions were form- 
ing on this ridge for an assault; to their leftthe guns ofa 
battery were being unlimbered for an enfilading fire. 
There was not a man to send against the force on the 
ridge, none to oppose this impending assault. The 
enemy saw the approaching colors of the Reserve 
Corps and hesitated. 

At one o’clock Granger shook hands with Thomas. 
Something was said about forming to fight to the 
right and rear. 

“ Those men must be driven back,” said Granger, 
pointing to the gorge and ridge. “Can you do it?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. “ My men are fresh, and they 
are just the fellows for that work. They are raw troops, 
and they don’t know any better than to charge up there.” 

Granger quickly sent Aleshire’s battery of three-inch 
rifle guns which he brought up to Thomas’s left to as- 
sist in repelling another assault about to be made on 
the Kelly farm front. Whitaker’s and Mitchell’s bri- 
gades under Steedman were whirled into position and 
projected against the enemy in the gorge and on the 
ridge. With ringing cheers they advanced in two lines by 
double-quick. Over open fields, through weeds waist- 
high, through a little valley, then up the ridge. The 
enemy opened on them first with artillery, then with a 
murderous musketry fire. When well up the ridge the 
men, almost exhausted, were halted for breath. They 
lay on the ground two or three minutes, then came the 
command “ Forward.”’ Brave, bluff old Steedman, with 
a regimental flag in his hand, led the way. On went the 
lines, firing as they ran and bravely receiving a deadly 
and continuous fire from the enemy on the summit. 
The horrible din from muskets and the scarcely inter- 
mittent roar of the artillery drowned the voice of 
command, The Confederates began to break, and in 
another minute they were flying down the southern 
slope of the ridge. In twenty minutes from the begin- 
ning of the charge the ridge had been carried. 

Granger’s hat had been torn by a fragment of shell; 
Steedman had been wounded; Whitaker had been 
wounded, and four of his five staff-officers killed or 
mortally wounded. Twenty per cent. of Steedman’s 
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two brigades, numbering 3500 muskets, had been killed 
and wounded in that twenty minutes; and the end 
was not yet. 

The enemy massed a force to retake the ridge. 
They came before our men had rested; twice they 
assaulted and were driven back. During one assault, as 
the first line came within range of our maskets, it halted, 
apparently hesitating, when we saw a colonel seize a 
flag, wave it over his head, and rush forward. The 
whole line instantly caught his enthusiasm, and with 
a wild cheer followed, only to be hurled back again. 
Our men ran down the ridge in pursuit. In the midst 
of a group of Confederate dead and wounded they 
found the brave colonel dead, the flag he carried spread 
over him where he fell. 

Soon after five o’clock Thomas rode to the left of 
his line, leaving Granger, the ranking officer, at the 
center. The ammunition of both Thomas’s and Gran- 
ger’s commands was now about exhausted. When 
Granger had come up he had given ammunition to Bran- 
nan and Wood, and that had exhausted his supply. The 
cartridge-boxes of both our own and the enemy’s dead 
within reach had been emptied by our men. When it 
was not yet six o’clock, and Thomas was still on the left 
of his line, Brannan rushed up to Granger, saying, “The 
enemy are forming for another assault; we have not 
another round of ammunition what shall we do?” 
“ Fix bayonets and go for them,” was the reply. Along 
the whole line ran the order, “ Fix bayonets.” On came 
the enemy — our men were lying down. “ Forward” 
was sounded. In one instant they were on their feet. 
Forward they went to meet the charge. When bayonet 
meets bayonet, one side gives way. The enemy fled. 
So impetuous was this counter-charge that one regi- 
ment of the Reserve Corps, with empty muskets and 
empty cartridge-boxes, broke through the enemy’s line, 
which, closing up in their rear, carried it off as in the 
undertow. 

One more feeble assault was made by the enemy; 
then the day closed, and the battle of Chickamauga 
was over. Of the 3700 men of the Reserve Corps who 
went into the battle that afternoon, 1175 were killed 
and wounded, 613 were missing, all prisoners, many 
of whom were of the regiment that broke through the 
lines. Our total loss, 1788, nearly fifty per cent. lost 
in one afternoon. 

Gordon Granger was rough in manner, but he had 
a tender heart. He was not a respecter of persons. 
He was rather inclined to insubordination. This was 
especially so when he knew his superior officer to be 
wrong. Otherwise he was a splendid soldier. Rose- 
crans named him well when he wrote of him, “ Gran- 


ger, great in battle.” 
J. S. Fullerton. 


Sr. Louis, Jan. 20, 1887. 


General Polk at Chickamauga. 
BY HIS SON, CAPTAIN POLK, OF HIS STAFF, 


IN response to your request for the reasons given 
by General Polk for the delay in attack on the morning 
of Sept. 20, 1863, let me say that it was because Gen- 
eral Hill’s corps was not ready for the assault. Gen- 
eral Polk sent General Hill an order at midnight to 
attack at daylight, but General Hill could not be found 
(either on his line of battle or at Tedford’s Ford, where 
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his headquarters were reported to be). Upon learning 
this fact General Polk issued an order, dated 5:30. M., 
direct to Hill’s division commanders to attack as soon 
as they could get into position. This second order was 
delivered in the presence of General Hill by Captain 
Wheless soon after sunrise, about 6:15. To this Gen- 
eral Hill replied that his men were getting rations and 
that he would not be ready to move for an hour or 
more. General Polk reported this reply to General 
Bragg, in a note dated seven A. M., and stated that the at- 
tack would be made as soon as General Hill was ready. 
This, of course, conflicts with the time given by General 
Hill for the reception of the second order, viz., 7:25 A. 
M. These facts are derived from the official statements 
of General Polk, Captain Wheless, and of John H. 
Fisher, on file in the War Records office. 

As to the whereabouts of General Polk on the morn- 
ing of the 20th, General Polk left his camp at Alexan- 
der’s Bridge, 1200 yards in rear of his line, between 
daylight and sunrise, and, as is shown by the statement 
of General Cheatham (Official Records), was on the 
line of battle at sunrise, where he remained and where 
he first met General Bragg (Captain Wheless, Official 
Records). These facts I state from my personal 
knowledge. 

General Bragg’s statement that General Polk was 
away from his line of battle at this time was not de- 
rived from his own knowledge, but from a ‘statement 
of one of his staff-officers, as is shown in the following 
extract from an unpublished private letter from Gen- 
eral Bragg, dated Mobile, February 8, 1873. 

** The staff-officer sent to General Polk (Major Lee, A. 
I. G.) to urge his compliance with the orders of the pre- 
vious night, reported to me that he found him at a farm- 
house, three miles from the line of his troops, about one 
hour after sunrise, sitting on the gallery reading a news- 

aper, and waiting, as he (the general) said, for fis break- 
ast. 

The facts of the records above quoted are a sufficient 
answer to this absurd statement. But I can add fur- 
ther that I saw Major Lee when he delivered General 
Bragg’s message to General Polk, at his (Polk’s) camp 
in the woods, at Alexander’s Bridge, 1200 yards from 
his line, before sunrise. General Polk was then pre- 
paring to mount his horse. 

I will also add of my own knowledge that General 
Polk had ridden from one end of his line to the other, 
and had met General Hill and each of the division 
commanders before General Bragg came upon his line 
of battle. They met on the line about 7:45 A. M. 

You inquire also about “the attack on the 13th.” 
The object of Polk’s movement was to intercept Crit- 
tenden before he should cross to the west side of the 
Chickamauga, and unite with other portions of Rose- 
crans’s army. Polk was told that he would find Crit- 
tenden east of the creek about Pea Vine Church on the 
Graysville road, and was directed to attack him there at 
daylight of the 13th, He moved as ordered and found 
no enemy, Crittenden having crossed to the west of 
the creek the evening before. General Bragg in his re- 
port neglects to take this fact into account, and thus 
leaves the impression that Crittenden’s escape was 
due to Polk’s tardiness in moving rather than to his 
own tardiness in ordering the movement. It should 
have been ordered for the morning of the 12th. 


W. M. Polk. 
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Lincoln and Lowell. 


“* But democracies have likewise their finer instincts, 
I have also seen the ablest statesman and most preg- 
nant speaker of our generation, a man of humble birt 
and ungainly manners, of little culture beyond what his 
own genius supplied, become more absolute in power 
than any monarch of modern times through the rever- 
ence of his countrymen for his honesty, his wisdom, his 
sincerity, his faith in God and man, and the nobly hu- 
mane simplicity of his character.” 


The reprint in Lowell’s latest volume, of his Bir- 
mingham address on “Democracy,” containing the 
above tribute,— one of the most complete and satisfac- 
tory summaries of character ever packed into the very 
pith of prose,— reminds us that James Russell Lowell 
was the first of the leading American writers to see 
clearly and fully, and clearly, fully, and enthusiastically 
proclaim the greatness of Abraham Lincoln. 

The allusion to the martyr-president in “ The Com- 
memoration Ode ” (some of whose lines were given in 
fac-simile in connection with the portrait in our No- 
vember number) was in its nature prophetic,— because 
it presented a view of the President to which the world 
is only now fully awakening. 


“ Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 
Whom late the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief; 
Forgive me, if from present things I turn 
To speak what in my heart will t and burn, 
And hang my wreath on his world-honored urn. 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote: 
For him her Old World molds aside she threw, 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 
How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead ; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity ! 
hey knew that outward grace is dust; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind's unfaltering skill, 
And supple-tempered will 
That bent the perfect steel to spring again and thrust. 
His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o'er our cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind ; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all buman kind, 
Vet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 
Nothing of Europe here, 
Or, then, of Europe Seaton mornward still, 
Ere any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature's equal scheme deface ; 
Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face to face, 
I praise him not; it were too late; 
And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Fin the wise years decide. 
Great ca tains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes ; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
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Our children shall behold his fame, 
¢ kindly-earnest, brave, ney man, 
Sagacious, pajient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American.” 


This portrait of “ the first American” leaves scarce 
any detail for the future poet to dwell upon,— so re- 
markable is the passage for its sympathy and penetra- 
tion, as well as for the beauty, tenderness, and dignity 
of its cadences. If Lowell had only linked his name 
with that of his immortal subject in such immortal 
verse he would deserve the congratulations and thanks 
of his fellow-countrymen. 

But Lowell has done more than this. In the very 
thick and fury of the struggle for the salvation of the 
nation,-—a struggle, be it remembered, not only of 
arms, but of intellects as well,— he came out in “The 
North American Review” (of which he was one of the 
editors ), not with the usual patriotic flag-waving of that 
time, but with a full, statesmanlike, and characteristi- 
cally witty and eloquent essay in support of the policy 
of the Administration, an essay including an estimate 
of Lincoln's character which, when read in the light 
of subsequent history, has more of the tinge of proph- 
ecy thaneven the “ Ode.” In anarticle in “ The Atlantic 
Monthly ” for July, 1862, Hawthorne had written of 
the President with a respect which is all the more 
creditable when one remembers how opposite in poli- 
tics they had hitherto always been. From Haw- 
thorne’s article “Chiefly about War Matters,” we 
quote the following passage: 

**Good Heavens! what liberties have I been taking 
with one of the potentates of the earth, and the man on 
whose conduct more important consequences depend than 
on that of any other historical personage of the century! 
But with whom is an American citizen entitled to take a 
liberty, if not with his own chief magistrate? However, 
lest the above allusions to President Lincoln's little pe- 
culiarities (already well known to the country and to the 
world) should be misinterpreted, I deem it proper to say 
a word or two, in regard to him, of unfeigned respect and 
measurable confidence. He is evidently a man of keen 
faculties, and, what is still more to the purpose, of pow- 
erful character. As to his integrity, the people have that 
intuition of it which is never deceived. Before he actually 
entered upon his great office, and for a considerable time 
afterwards, there is no reason to suppose that he ade- 
quately estimated the gigantic task about to be imposed 
on him, or, at least, had any distinct idea how it was to 
be managed; and I presume there may have been more 
than one veteran politician who proposed to himself to 
take the power out of President Lincoln's hands into his 
own, leaving our honest friend only the public responsi- 
bility for the good or ill success of the career. ‘The ex- 
tremely imperfect development of his statesmanly qual- 
ities, at that — may have justified such designs. 
But the President is teachable by events, and has now 


spent a year in a very arduous course of education; he 
has a flexible mind, capable of much expansion, and 
convertible towards far loftier studies and activities than 
those of his early life; and if he came to Washington a 
backwoods humorist, he has already transformed himself 
into as good a statesman (to speak moderately) as his 
prime-minister.""—Vol. x., p. 47. 


’ 


Before coming to Mr. Lowell’s “ North American’ 
essay, we wish to refer to an article bythe same writer 
on “The Election in November,” published in “ The 
Atlantic” for October, 1860 (the month before Lincoln’s 
election), in which the political situation is sammarized 
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and the question of slavery discussed with a breadth, 
a penetration, and a humor that make the paper worthy 
of permanent preservation among his writings. In 
this essay Mr. Lowell says that Lincoln “ has proved 
both his ability and his integrity; he has had experi- 
ence enough in public affairs to make him a statesman, 
and not enough to make him a politician.” 

In quoting, now, from Mr. Lowell’s “ North Amer- 
ican” essay we go back of the condensed reprint in “ My 
Study Windows” (entitled “ Abraham Lincoln’’) to the 
“ Review ” article on “ The President’s Policy” written 
in 1863 and printed in the number for January, 1864. 


‘* That a steady purpose and a definite aim have been 
given to the jarring forces which, at the beginning of the 
war, spent themselves in the discussion of schemes which 
could only become operative, if at all, after the war was 
over; that a popular excitement has been slowly intensi- 
fied into an earnest national will; that a somewhat im- 
practicable moral sentiment has been made the uncon- 
scious instrument of a practical moral end; that the 
treason of covert enemies, the jealousy of rivals, the un- 
wise zeal of friends, have been made not only useless for 
mischief, but even useful for good ; thatthe conscientious 
sensitiveness of England to the horrors of civil conflict 
has been prevented from complicating a domestic with a 
foreign war: all these results, any one of which might 
suffice to prove greatness in a ruler, have been mainly 
due to the good sense, the good humor, the sagacity, the 
large-mindedness, and the unselfish honesty of the un- 
known man whom a blind fortune, as it seemed, had 
lifted from the crowd to the most dangerous and difficult 
eminence of modern times. It is by presence of mind in 
untried emergencies that the native metal of a man is 
tested; it is by the sagacity to see, and the fearless hon- 
esty to admit, whatever of truth there may be in an ad- 
verse opinion, in order more convincingly to expose the 
fallacy that lurks behind it, that a reasoner at length 
gains for his mere statement of a fact the force of argu- 
ment; it is by a wise forecast which allows hostile com- 
binations to go so far as by the inevitable reaction to 
become elements of his own power, that a politician 
proves his genius for state-craft; and especially it is - 
so gently guiding public sentiment that he seems to fol- 
low it, by so yielding doubtful points that he can be firm 
without seeming obstinate in essential ones, and thus 
gain the advantages of compromise without the weak- 
ness of concession, by so instinctively comprehending 
the temper and prejudices of a people as to make them 

radually conscious of the superior wisdom of his freedom 
rom temper and prejudice,—it is by qualities such as 
these that a magistrate shows himself worthy to be chief 
in a commonwealth of freemen. And it is for qualities 
such as these that we firmly believe History will rank 
Mr. Lincoln among the most prudent of statesmen and 
the most successful of rulers. If we wish to appreciate 
him, we have only to conceive the inevitable chaos in 
which we should now be weltering, had a weak man or 
an unwise one been chosen in his stead. 

“. . , And certainly no one ever entered upon office 
with so few resources of power in the past, and so many 
materials of weakness in the present, as Mr. Lincoln. 
Even in that half of the Union which acknowledged him 
as President, there was a large and at that time danger- 
ous minority that hardly admitted his claim to the office, 
and even in the party that elected him there was also a 
large minority that suspected him of being secretly a com- 
municant with the church of Laodicea. All that he did 
was sure to be virulently attacked as ultra by one side ; 
all that he left undone, to be stigmatized as proof of luke- 
warmness and backsliding by the other. Meanwhile he 
was to carry on a truly colossal war by means of both ; 
he was to disengage the country from diplomatic entan- 
glements of unprecedented peril undisturbed by the help 
or the hindrance of either, and to win from the crowning 
dangers ofhis administration, in the confidence of the peo- 
ple, the means of his safety and their own. He has con- 
trived to do it, and perhaps none of our Presidents since 
Washington has stood so firm in the confidence of the 
a a as he does after three years of stormy administra- 

ion. 


*. . . Time was his prime-minister and, we began to 
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think at one period, his general-in-chief also. At first he 
was so slow that he tired out all those who see no evidence 
of progress but in blowing up the engine ; then he was 
so fast that he took the breath away from those who 
think there is no getting on safely while there is a spark 
of fire under the boilers. r. Lincoln, as it seems 
to us, in reviewing his career, though we have sometimes 
in our impatience t a otherwise, has always waited, as 
a wise man should, tillthe right moment brought up all his 
reserves. Semper nocuit diferre paratis is a sound axiom, 
but the really efficacious man will also be sure to know 
when he is mot ready, and be firm against all persuasion 
and reproach till he is. 

**One would be apt to think, from some of the criticisms 
made on Mr. Lincoln's course by those who mainly agree 
with him in principle, that the chief object of a statesman 
should be rather to proclaim his adhesion to certain doc- 
trines, than to achieve their triumph by quietly accomplish- 
ing his ends. In our opinion, there is no more unsafe 
politician than a conscientiously rigid doctrinaire, nothin 
more sure to end in disaster than a theovetic scheme o 
7, that admits of no pliability for contingencies. . . . 

r. Lincoln's perilous task has been to carry a rather 
shackly craft through the rapids, making fast the unrulier 
logs as he could snatch opportunity, and the country 
is to be congratulated that he did not think it his duty to 
run straight at all hazards, but cautiously to assure him- 
self with his setting-pole where the main current was, and 
keep steadily to that. He is still in wild water, but we 
have faith that his skill and sureness of eye will bring him 
out right at last." 


Not the least interesting part of the essay is the 
author’s comparison of Henry IV. of France with 
the American President,—before the assassination 
of Lincoln had completed a certain likeness in their 
careers. ‘‘ Henry went over to the nation; Mr. Lin- 
coln has steadily drawn the nation over to him. One 
left a united France; the other, we hope and believe, 
will leave a reunited America.” 

We are yet to quote, however, what is perhaps the 
most remarkable and prophetic portion of the essay. 
The very phraseology of the paragraph which closes 
the essay has such a similarity to recent utterances that 
one can hardly believe that it was written twenty-four 
years ago, and at a time when, though there had been 
notable Union victories, the issue was still far from 
being determined. Not only did Lowell thus early 
recognize the peculiar genius and the dominance of 
Lincoln, not only did he predict the triumph of the 
national cause, but he forésaw, in the midst of strife 
and bitterness, a near future of unprecedented har- 
mony and prosperity. Never in the history of the 
world has internecine strife been followed so quickly 
by reconciliation; never before has a reunited nation 
more suddenly risen to the very height of material 
well-being and power. It is now a familiar history ; 
but when Mr. Lowell wrote it down it was all yet be- 
neath the veil of the future, only to be penetrated by 
the pure eyes of faith and inspiration : 


“The danger of slavery has always been in the 
poor whites of the South; and wherever freedom of the 
press penetrates,—and it always accompanies our ar- 
mies,— the evil thing is doomed. Let no one who re- 
members what has taken place in Maryland and Missouri 
think such anticipations visionary. The people of the 
South have been also put to school during these three 
years, under a sharper schoolmistress, too, than even 
ours has been, and the deadliest enemies of slavery will 
be found among those who have suffered most from its 
indirect evils. It is only by its extinction — for without it 
no secure union would be possible — that the sufferings 
and losses of the war can be repaid. That extinction ac- 
complished, our wounds will not be long in healing. 
Apart from the slaveholding class, which is numerically 
small, and would be socially insignificant without its 
privileges, there are no such mutual antipathies between 
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the two sections as the conspirators, to suit their own 
purposes, have asserted, and even done their best to ex- 
cite. We do not like the Southerners less for the gallantry 
and devotion they have shown even in a bad cause, and 
they have learned to respect the same qualities in us. 
There is no longer the nonsensical talk about Cavaliers 
and Puritans, nor does the one gallant Southron any 
longer pine for ten Yankees as the victims of his avenging 
steel. As for subjugation, when — are beaten they 
are beaten, and every nation has had its turn. No sensi- 
ble man in the North would insist on any terms except 
such as are essential to assure the stability of peace. To 
talk of the South as our future Poland is to talk without 
book ; for no region rich, prosperous, and free could ever 
become so. It is a geographical as well as a moral ab- 
surdity. With peace restored, slavery rooted out, and 
harmony sure to follow, we shall realize a power and 
prosperity beyond even the visions of the Fourth-of-July 
orator, and we shall see Freedom, while she proudly re- 
pairs the ruins of war, as the Italian poet saw her,— 


** Girar la Libertd mirai 
E baciar lieta ogni ruina e dire 
Ruine si ma serviti non mai.” 


It is a pleasure to know that Mr. Lincoln had the 
satisfaction of reading the “ North American” essay. 
As it was, according to the custom of the day, unsigned, 
he wrote to the publishers, instead of to the author, 
concerning a certain point in his policy which had been 
criticised and which he wished to explain. This letter, 
which was dated January 16, 1864, appeared in the next 
number of the Review. It was characteristic of Lincoln 
to think only of the benefit of so notable a demonstra- 
tion in favor of the cause to which his life was dedi- 
cated. “ Of course,” said the President, “I am not 
the most impartial judge; yet, with due allowance for 
this, I venture to hope that the article entitled ‘ The 
President’s Policy’ will be of value to the country.” 
How like him to add —“I fear I am not quite worthy 
of all which is therein said of me personally.” 

Several of the leading American poets have shown 
their appreciation of Lincoln in verse or prose— 
either during his life or since his tragic death. Indeed, 
an interesting study could be made of the tributes and 
allusions to the great Liberator by the principal writ- 
ers of the country. Such a study would not omit men- 
tion of Stedman’s sonnet on Lincoln’s death, and his 
poem on the cast of Lincoln’s hand, a part of which was 
reprinted in the December Century, of Dr. Holmes’s 
memorial hymn, of Whitman’s two poems on the death 
of Lincoln, or of Stoddard’s stately and pathetic ode, and 
his sonnet published ten years ago in THe CENTURY. 
During the war the relations of Bryant with Lincoln 
were, perhaps, more important than those of any other 
of our poets with the President. Bryant had met him 
first when Lincoln was a Captain in the Black Hawk 
war,—and had presided at the Cooper Union meeting 
where the Western statesman delivered his now fa 
mous speech. Lincoln was Bryant’s choice as a candi- 
date as against Seward, and in personal interview as 
well as by letter and editorial, he encouraged, advised, 
and criticised the Lincoln administration throughout 
its existence. At Lincoln’s death Bryant wrote the 
noble threnody which is familiar to all readers of 
American poetry. But we think it will be found that 
the literary record of Lowell in connection with Lincoln 
is more remarkable than that of any other of the dis- 
tinguished authors of America. 


*“T beheld Liberty go round, 
Kiss every ruin joyfully, and say 
* Ruins, if so must be, but Slavery never.’ 
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The Injustice of Socialism. 


SOCIALISTS themselves maintain that their system 
alone is equitable, and that the present industrial 
methods are all wrong, since they lead necessarily to 
inequality in wealth and power and in the means of 
happiness. The object of socialism is to put an end 
to these inequalities, and to found a society in which 
all would fare as nearly as possible alike; and this, 
as socialists maintain, would be truly equitable and 
just. But when we inquire into the fundamental 
principles of their system, we find the element of 
justice conspicuously absent. Their main principles 
are the ownership of all means of production by the 
State, and the payment of all workmen according to 
what is assumed to be the rule of justice. This rule 
is expressed in the formula with which all students 
of the subject are familiar, “from each according to 
his ability, to each according to his needs.” Accord- 
ing to this rule, a man of superior talents or creative 
genius would receive no higher recompense than the 
most inefficient workman, and, indeed, if the latter 
had a larger family, he would apparently receive 
more. The obvious intent of this rule is to prevent 
men of superior abilities from rising above the mass; 
and socialists proclaim that the privileges of higher 
intelligence must fall with the privileges of wealth 
and birth. 

Such being the law of recompense in the socialistic 
system, let us see how it accords with the principles 
of justice as commonly understood among men. To 
determine this, we must inquire how a man would be 
recompensed for his labor if he worked all alone for 
himself. Suppose a man on a desert island, like Rob- 
inson Crusoe, with no goods of any kind except what 
he could cull from the bosom of Nature or produce 
by his unassisted labor, In this case it is plain that 
his wealth and prosperity would depend on the ability 
and energy with which he worked. If he tilled twice 
as much ground, he would raise twice as large a crop; 
if he contrived a way to kill game, he would have its 
flesh to eat; if he laid by a store of food for the win- 
ter season, he would have enough to eat, and if he 
did not, he would suffer and perhaps die of hunger; 
if he invented tools of various kinds, he could produce 
vastly more goods for his own use than he could 
without them; and, in short, the rewards of his indus- 
try would depend on the intelligence and enterprise 
with which he labored in his own behalf. If we sup- 
pose two or more men, each living on his own island, 
their comparative gains would depend partly, indeed, 
on the natural resources of the several islands, but 
mainly on the comparative skill and energy of the 
men themselves. This trath is abundantly illustrated 
in the life of nations. Why are Americans and Eng- 
lishmen richer and more prosperous than Russians 
and Turks, and these latter more prosperous than 
Hottentots and Maoris? Clearly because of the greater 
intelligence and skill and the higher moral qualities 
of the more prosperous races; so that both of indi- 
viduals and of nations it is true that, when working 
in their own behalf, they are recompensed according 
to their abilities, and not according to their needs, 

Since a man is recompensed according to his ability 
when working for himself, he ought to be recompensed 
on the same principle when he works for society; for 
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otherwise he will be deprived of the natural reward of 
his labors. On the other hand, society itself would 
suffer an injustice if it paid the incompetent or ineffi- 
cient workman a large salary simply because he had a 
large family dependent on him for support. Thus the 
socialistic principle that every man ought to work for 
society according to his ability, but be paid according 
to his needs, is palpably unjust; and this of itself is 
sufficient to condemn the system, even if otherwise 
desirable. 

It may be said, however, that all socialists do not 
hold the principle here attributed to them, but that 
some of their number would recompense every man 
“according to his deeds.’”’ It is admitted that this rule 
has some advocates among socialists, but its adoption 
in a socialistic state would be practically impossible. 
For in the first place, there is no means of ascertaining 
the value of a man’s deeds, except by competition, 
which the socialists abhor. The only way to deter- 
mine who are the most efficient servants of society is 
by giving each man a chance to do his best, and this 
means individualism, and competition among men for 
employment and public favor. But again, if it were 
practicable under a socialistic system to recompense 
public servants, such as all men would then be, accord- 
ing to their deeds, this would be directly opposed to the 
main object of the socialists, which is to abolish ine- 
quality. Ifmen are to be paid according to their deeds— 
whether regard is had to the value of the deeds or 
to the difficulty of performing them— it is obvious 
that some men will receive a vast deal more than 
others, and this will bring back the reign of inequality. 
It is true that the more highly paid workers could not 
invest their earnings in the form of capital as they now 
do—they would spend them in personal enjoyment; 
but this would only make the inequalities more glar- 
ingly conspicuous. If one man received ten thousand 
dollars a year for his services and another only one 
thousand, the former would have his spacious mansion, 
his costly furniture, his luxurious dress and equipages, 
and all the pleasures that a large income gives, just as 
rich men do now; and the poorly paid man, if of an 
envious disposition, would feel the same jealousy and 
discontent that such men now feel. It would be im- 
possible, therefore, in a socialistic state to adopt this 
method of payment; and thus there is no escape from 
the flagrant injustice of paying a man according to his 
needs, while requiring him to work according to his 
ability. 

If, now, we consider our existing society, we shall 
find that in it men are recompensed for their labor, 
partly, indeed, according to their opportunities, but 
mainly according to their abilities. That this is true 
in the great majority of cases is certain, however 
strongly excited orators may assert the contrary. It 
is conspicuously true in the case of nations, whose dif- 
fering prosperity and power is almost wholly due to 
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difference in their mental and moral qualities, notwith- 
standing the difference in their natural resources. It 
is also true in the main of individual workers of 
almost every class. The skilled and efficient laborer 
gets higher pay than the inefficient and the lazy, and 
the professional man higher pay than the ordinary 
laborer. So among capitalists and business managers 
the most successful are, as a rule, those who invest 
their capital most prudently and manage it with the 
greatest skill and discretion. Only the higher kinds 
of intellectual workers — the great thinkers, moralists, 
and others of that order —fail to get pay in proportion 
to their work ; but their case is exceptional, and they 
are few in number. ‘ 


‘English as She is Taught.” 


NorHING could be more amusing than the uncon- 
scious humor of “ English as She is Taught,” in this 
number of THE CENTURY, yet where is the thoughtful 
reader whose laughter is not followed by something 
very like dismay ? Here are examination papers taken 
from many schools, evolved from many brains; yet 
are they so like in character that all might be the work 
of one puzzled school-boy struggling with matters too 
deep for him. 

Undoubtedly many of these children have been 
poorly taught, and poorly taught in the same way, but 
the trouble lies back of indifferent teachers, and even 
back of indifferent or ambitious school-boards. It 
rests upon us all as a people. We are too heedless 
of detail, and too ambitious for number or size or ap- 
pearance. We know too little of thoroughness ; we de- 
mand impossible things ; naturally, one of the things we 
getis the result embodied in “ English as Sheis Taught.” 

Every conscientious teacher can tell how he is ham- 
pered by his overruling school-board or constituency. 
Sometimes it may attempt to guide; more frequently 
it suspects. His individuality is stamped out; his 
freshness of method and organization is distrusted. 
He knows that too many subjects are taught in 
a superficial, hap-hazard way, but he can make no 
change, for the genius of the people is against him. 
He knows that his assistants are working without 
adequate direction or organization ; but his own hands 
are too often tied, Too often, too, the teacher is un- 
trained and heedless,— often a mere sojourner in the 
school, preparing for other things; often the creature 
of a board dominated by a political or a sectarian ma- 
jority. We need trained and enthusiastic teachers; 
unbiased, unpolitical, and carefully chosen school- 
boards; less ambition and more thoroughness ; less 
of the what and more of the why, less immaturity 
striving to appear mature, and less ignorance mask- 
ing itself under assurance. But the question arises: 
Who is to teach the American people this ? 
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International Copyright on Music. 


OPINIONS OF AMERICAN MUSICIANS. 


{In Tue Century for February, 1886, was printed 
a collection of opinions from the most prominent au- 
thors of the United States, tothe number of forty-five, 
on the subject of an International Copyright Law, 
contributed in response to a circular from us, and 
unanimously demanding such a measure, in the name 
of justice to authors and of an honorable public policy. 
In the following pages we print replies to a similar 
circular addressed by us to American musicians. It 
will be remarked that these responses, like those of 
the authors, recognize the preéminence of the ethical 
issue which is involved. Looking merely at the 
indifference of our legislators on this and other 
moral questions, one might think with Emerson that 


“ Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind,” 


were it not for the widespread and unsophisticated 
sense of right which is shown by such protests a$ these 
from authors and composers, who we are sure are in this 
matter the truest representatives of American sentiment. 
How long will it be before Senators and members will 
recognize that this is primarily a moral rather than an 
economic question; and that the conviction of large 
classes of thoughtful people that we are pursuing a 
disgraceful policy is a source of weakness in the 
national self-respect for which legislators individually 
are every day newly responsible ?— THe EpiTor.] 


As To an International Copyright Law, I should hail 
it with joy. At this stage of the world’s progress such 
a legal protection should be everywhere recognized as 
an author’s inalienable right. 

BROOKLYN. Dudley Buck. 

THE artistic injustice to which composers are sub- 
jected for want of an adequate copyright law can 
scarcely be appreciated by the general public. 

The recent litigation in regard to the original orches- 
tration of Gounod’s “ Redemption,” and of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas, developed the fact that it is the 
common practice to rescore, rearrange, reharmonize, 
republish, and otherwise maltreat, ad /id., the works of 
any foreign composer that may be found profitable for 
trade purposes. So shameless has this practice become 
that the defendants in one of these lawsuits actually 
made a point of the fact that they had altered all the 
chords of the seventh in the original composition to 
common chords in their “edition” (!) and made claim 
to copyright on that account. 

It is a notorious fact that American composers have 
suffered in the same way in England. The genuine 
creator in music may be content to wait for recognition, 
and may even be reconciled to having some one else 
reap the benefit of his artistic labor; but that any one 
should have the right to distort and misrepresent his 
works, which happens every day to “one artists, is a 
shame which no one can endure with equanimity. 
Common justice demands that the artist shall have 
the right to the fruit of his labor. Artistic justice 
demands that his creation shall be protected from dis- 
Vor. XXXIIL.—124. 
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figurement and vandalism, and common Jaw as well as 
international law ought to afford such protection. 


en. G. W. Chadwick. 
THE first thing to determine in regard to the lack 
of an International Copyright Law is not the injury 
it may be to American composers, but the injustice it 
inflicts on composers of all nationalities. The laws of 
all civilized countries recognize and protect the right 
of the inventor to the rewards of his ingenuity; the 
patentee of the most trifling mechanical contrivance, 
the compounder of the most impotent “ cure-all,” can at 
small cost secure the profits of his labor in every land; 
but the author, whether literary or musical, is not 
deemed worthy of the same just protection. His work, 
the result of years of labor, is—by a strange irony — 
deemed of so much value to the world at large that it 
would be an injustice to the world to expect them to 
pay him a fair price for it. He must be content, per- 
force, to find his highest ‘reward for instructing or 
amusing the world, in fame, and —in filling the coffers 
of piratical publishers. So longas American publishers 
can republish the best class of music produced in Eu- 
rope, without cost, except for stamping and printing, 
just so long they will refuse equally good compositions 
by native authors, unless they get them for nothing. 
It would seem that the mere statement of the exist- 
ence of such a state of things ought to be enough, in 
the name of justice and honesty, to end it, in spite of 
the “ vested interests ’’— viz., publisher's capital, stock, 
etc., etc.— that are constantly referred to, when this 
question is agitated, as something too sacred to be 
meddled with; as if equity can or ought to recognize 
any “ vested interests ” in in-equity, or the success of 
never so many publishers outweigh the plain right of the 
humblest author to a fair share in the profit of his work. 
University or Pennsyivania, Puma. 77. A. Clarke. 
THE absence of an International Copyright Law is 
working directly to the grave injury of our native 
composers. So long as American music publishers 
can reprint the most successful foreign compositions 
without paying a farthing of royalty to their authors, 
so long will they prefer doing so instead of printing 
American works of possibly equal merit. An Interna- 
tional Copyright Law will encourage our composers 
by giving them a chance to see their scores printed. 
Surely, commercial equity and the interest of our mu- 
sicians, nay, of musical progress among us, here go 
hand in hand. The absence of such a law benefits 
solely our music publishers; its enactment would re- 
move one of the chief obstacles to our eventually 


taking rank as a musical nation. 


Boston Julius Eichberg. 


THERE is no need to argue at this stage of the con- 
troversy that copyright is property. The question at 
issue is now whether this property should have an 
international protection the same as the money a man 
carries abroad in his pocket. To reduce the matter 
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to a strictly logical basis, copyright is money. Any 
man possessing a copyright may sell it for what it 
will bring in the market, precisely as he would sell 
his railroad stock, or his old clothes —for there are 
copyrights which are worth little more. The question 
is, shall civilized countries recognize these facts and 
give copyright an international safety, or shall the in- 
habitants of each country still have the privilege of 
poaching on the mental products of other countries at 
their pleasure? American composers have so far had a 
hard time of it, and have found it a very difficult matter 
to introduce their works to their own countrymen. Nor 
is this so much to be wondered at when it is remem- 
bered that in the present state of lawlessness any pub- 
lisher here can issue cheap reprints of any foreign 
composition at any time when he may choose to do 
so; he merely pays for the plates, the paper, and the 
printing, the composer, of course, receiving nothing. 
This is certainly very agreeable and nice —for the 
publisher; but it naturally puts American composers 
in the shade. Lastly, it must not be overlooked that 
an International Copyright Law would not only be a 
matter of justice, but also a stimulus to mental activ- 
ity, and it would certainly tend to discourage robbery 
whose chief excuse seems to be that it is wholesale. 


New York. Otto Floersheim. 

Justice and expediency alike demand an Interna- 
tional Copyright, and every educated person in the 
country should ask for it. 

One example of the result of the present system of 
piracy is worth more than any amount of argument. 
Three years ago, in Paris, I saw a man whose music 
is admired and loved wherever the pianoforte has 
made its way, — Stephen Heller,—old, poor, and al- 
most totally blind. If the money justly due him from 
publishers in the United States alone could have been 
made his by law, he would have been made comfort- 
able for the rest of his life. Fortunately his friends in 
France and England raised an annuity for him, and 
so in part made up for the wrong; and his is the case 
of many. No American who lives wholly or in part 
by the work of his brains should rest until that work 
is as much protected as a brand of whisky or soap. 


Boston. Arthur Foote. 


IN observing that in the United States the author 
and musical composer alone are left unprotected by the 
law, one might be inclined to think that America’s 
great law-makers had all been publishers! Luckily it 
is otherwise. Nevertheless, so long as there is no in- 
ternational copyright, “Fiat justitia, ruat celum” will 
remain in American translation: Enrich the pirates ; 
authors may starve! 

New York. F, Korbay. 

WHILE the present wrong state of affairs causes 
more injustice to European authors and composers 
than to Americans, it will not be long before the latter 
will begin to suffer more or less acutely. It may be 
that for many years musical composition here will 
bring no pecuniary reward (so far as regards the 
higher forms), but without an adequate international 
copyright this condition might exist forever. 

An American composer now has to contend against 





the tremendous competition that is caused by the fact 
that our publishers reprint, without the cost of author- 
ship, works of every European composer of reputa- 
tion. It is not only against such works themselves 
that our composers must measure themselves — they 
must face a surfeited market; surfeited, because his 
works have but one publisher, while the others have 
all. The publisher has little reason to pay for what 
he can get for nothing. It seems to me that there is 
no honorable defense for our present thievish attitude 
on the subject of international copyright. 


Boston. B. J. Lang. 


IT seems to me that every right-minded person must 
most emphatically condemn the unprincipled piracy of 
literary, and especially musical, works, that has been 
continued for so many years. Why should not the 
products of a man's brain be as much his personal 
property, and therefore protected by law, as his money 
or anything else belonging to him ? If an American ap- 
propriates an Englishman’s money and is caught, he is 
punished ; if he appropriates his book or musical com- 
position, republishing and selling it for his own profit, 
he goes free. Such a state of affairs is so entirely op- 
posed to all principles of modern civilization, that 
there cannot and should not be two opinions on this 
point. Let us have an International Copyright Law, by 
all means, and the sooner the better. 

Boston. Louis Maas. 


MANY pianoforte and other musical compositions 
by Americans are at present constantly being repub- 
lished in foreign countries and ordinarily without re- 
muneration to the composers. It seems to me that the 
arguments in favor of International Copyright as re- 
gards works of literature, apply with equal force to 
musical compositions. I should, however, prefer what 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, in THe Century for Feb- 
ruary, 1886, calls “ Universal Copyright,”— not as a 
matter of policy, but because of its broad and more 
liberal scope and because founded upon principles of 
honesty, equity, justice, and humanity. 

Orance, N. J. William Mason. 


Ir has been said that there are two sides to every 
question, but from the author’s and composer's stand- 
point there is in the copyright question only one side 
which contains the elements of justice. 

The consuming public naturally desires to have the 
advantage of reprints of foreign matter, and for this 
advantage ought to be willing to pay a price by which 
the originator, who has given his time for their en- 
lightenment or enjoyment, should derive some benefit. 

Without an International Copyright we shall never 
develop to any extent the literary or musical talent 
which is lying dormant in this country; for so long as 
we can have the vast resources of European countries 
to draw upon without taxation, so long will our native 
authors and young composers be deprived of a work- 
ing-field, and we who boast of equality in all things 
will have to acknowledge the superiority and suprem- 
acy of other nations in literature and art. For no 
enterprising American, no matter how much genius 
he may possess, will wholly devote his time and 
talents to work from which he can derive no profit 
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owing to the concurrence of publications by foreign 
authors which can be reproduced here without paying 
any royalty, and consequently at less expense to the 
publisher. 
New York. 


Harrison Millard. 


My name is at your service to help swell the num- 
ber of petitioners for the passage of an International 
Copyright Law. In spite of my honest endeavor to find 
out the injury done to American composers by the ab- 
sence of such a law, I must confess my inability in this 
direction. My only feeling is, that moral justice ought 
to be done to the right of property of the brain as well 
as to that of the purse. 

New York. J. Mosenthal. 

Every American composer will rejoice when an 
International Copyright Law is adopted in this country, 
whereby the right of an author to legal protection for 
his published works is recognized as universal. The 
absence of such a law is not only a grave injury to 
foreign masters, but a fatal obstacle in the path of our 
own composers. 

CamsBrince, Mass. 


John K. Paine. 


ALL the arguments advanced in the controversy re- 
garding an International Copyright Law for the protec- 
tion of authors are equally applicable in the case of 
composers. Speaking from the standpoint of an Amer- 
can composer, the musica] marketis flooded with cheap 
reprints of the most popular and profitable modern Eu- 
ropean works, to the great detriment of American com- 
positions of merit. These cannot of course compete 
with works of foreigners in price, since the publishers 
not only may, but do, take without remuneration and 
use with impunity what ought to be the property of for- 
eigners. For no long argument is needed to convince 
any right-thinking man that the result of brain-labor is 
as much the maker's own property as the work of his 
hands. Moreover it is a melancholy fact that there is in 
this country at present a prejudice against American 
music. Given two piano-pieces of equal merit, one by 
an American, the other by a foreigner, probably not 
one teacher in ten would give preference to the former 
for constant use. The passing of this law would give 
to American composition an impetus and encourage- 
ment which it greatly needs, by tending to place the 
American composer, at least at home, on the same foot- 
ing as the foreigner. 

The whole question seems naturally to resolve itself 
into one of simple morality: Has a man the right to 
the product of his work ? It is unreasonable and selfish 
to expect a composer, after he has labored for years and 
spent both time and money to acquire his ability, to use 
that ability merely to enrich the man who buys the 
paper and has it printed; while he himself who has 
created something to print is forced to subsist by other 
means, although by appropriate legislation there could 
be secured to him a just proportion of the fruits of his 
toil. 

Garven Crry, L. L. HI. W. Parker. 

Ir it be obvious justice to a literary or artistic 
worker to afford him copyright protection in his own 
country, it is equally obvious justice to grant him 
similar protection in all countries that are linked with 
his own by likeness of knowledge and taste. Upon 
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general principles of fair dealing, therefore, I believe 
heartily in an International Copyright Law, and in a 
law that shall apply to musical compositions as well as 
to books. Hitherto, the absence of an International 
Copyright Law has been an injury and an injustice 
mainly to foreign composers and publishers, But 
within the last ten or fifteen years American music in 
all departments from the primary instruction-book has 
been commanding more and more attention in Europe, 
so that the evil is beginning to be felt keenly on our 
side also. This reciprocity of interest is certain to be- 
come rapidly more noticeable. The sharp goad of per- 
sonal interest is thus being added to the slow sense 
of abstract justice to make most American musicians 
decided advocates of the International Copyright idea. 
It is surely disgraceful that the United States is one of 
the last of the great powers to accept and adopt this 
idea. 
Hartrorp, Conn. Waldo S. Pratt. 
Last summer I looked into the musical catalogue of 
the British Museum for English reprints of American 
music, where every publisher in England is expected 
to deposit a copy of every publication he issues, to be 
catalogued and kept for reference. This I did at the 
suggestion ofa London publisher who favors an Inter- 
national Copyright Law, and who wished to give me an 
idea of the loss I have sustained by the absence of 
such a law. This catalogue consists of blank-books 
into which are pasted the titles of each author’s com- 
positions, so arranged that they are kept together and 
in alphabetical order and four or five ona page. My 
list, beginning back in the Fifties and taking in the 
war songs on their way to the present time, occupies 
twenty-three of these pages and a part of the twenty- 
fourth. This does not include a good many singing- 
class pieces and some Sunday-school and Gospel songs 
that appear in books by English compilers. It goes 
without saying that I favor an International Copyright 
Law. 
Cuicaco, Geo. F. Root. 
ON most subjects there may be diversity of opinions. 
On the subject of International Copyright it seems tome 
there can be but one view, and that in favor of security 
to American writers, and, I may say, to all writers. 
As a composer of music who is, fortunately, not de- 
pendent on the material result of his publications, 1 do 
not fail to appreciate the fact that music publishers in 
this country have no paramount interest to push the 
sale of their copyright publications. The reason is, 
they can reprint with such facility the works of others 
after they have proved a success, and it pays them so 
much better to do this because they are not hampered 
by royalties or bonuses to European composers ; thus 
they have not the same incentive to further the sale of 
their publications which English, French, or German 
publishers have. A American 
whose works do not aspire to so-called cheap popular- 
ity, does better to-day, from a pecuniary point of view, 
to publish his works in Europe than in this country. 
This is not as it should be. It is time that wholesale 
stealing of, or simply voluntary payment for, the pro- 
ductions of the brain should be stopped. 


successful composer, 


New Yorx. 


Sebastian B, Schlesinger. 
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INTERNATIONAL Copyright is a legitimate and logi- 
cal extension and application of the principles involved 
in our present copyright laws, and secures to the au- 
thor, dramatist, or composer full and perfect recogni- 
tion of property rights, in place of the partial and 
imperfect protection afforded by existing laws. 

That our statutes signally fail to furnish to literary 
workers that security in the pursuit of an honorable 
calling to which every citizen is entitled, must be 
conceded, and the injustice of further delay becomes 
more apparent, in view of the fact that the advocates 
of purely material issues rarely fail in securing favor- 
able legislation. 

The comparative ease with which musical produc- 
tions are reprinted, and the fact that the medium of 
expression is the same in all countries, render the 
native composer subject to a competition even more 
intense than that which literary workers are obliged to 
endure. It must be borne in mind that at the present 
time, when American composers are beginning to as- 
sert their right to a respectful hearing, this burden is 
especially hard to bear. It is significant that the asso- 
ciation (Music Teachers’ National Association) which 
has done more than any other agency to arouse an 
interest on the part of our musical public in the work 
of our native composers, has repeatedly and emphatic- 
ally indorsed the principle of International Copy- 
right. It was the good fortune of the writer to assist 
in securing an expression of opinion from the musical 
profession upon this question, and the unanimity with 
which the better class of musicians indorsed the pro- 
posed legislation proved conclusively that its neces- 
sity was fully appreciated. The manly spirit shown in 
demanding fair play for the foreign composer, while 
insisting on just treatment for themselves, indicates a 
self-respect which may prove no unimportant factor in 
developing American musical art. 


Albert A. Stanley. 


Provipence, R. I. 


WHEN a young artist, or an old one for that matter, 
carries to the publishers a work that will compare in 
usefulness as well as excellence with any contempora- 
neous production, he is met bythe question, “ What is 
the use of my buying a MS. from you when I can get 
the compositions of Sullivan, Dykes, Goss, and all 
the best English composers for nothing?” 

The English music unquestionably has done much 
good here in arousing the latent talent and energies 
of our American composers. We awake only to find 
that we have been aroused in vain. There must be an 
International Copyright, and that without delay, or 
American music will sink into oblivion. If any con- 
siderable number of our Congressmen knew anything 
about art or literature, we should have had it long ago. 


Eugene Thayer. 


New Yorx. 


THE present state of the law is an inducement to 
swindling and is degrading to us asa nation. An In- 
ternational Copyright Law that would compel American 
publishers to pay foreign composers for their works 
might also prove an encouragement to home talent 
by giving our own composers an equal chance with 
others. 


Theodore Thomas. 


New Yorx, 


I aM most decidedly in favor of an International 
Copyright Law, by which musical composers and au- 
thors in other arts and sciences will be protected 
against the outrageous doings of many publishers in 
America and in Europe. A man’s brain-work should 
be respected by all, and every profit and advantage that 
may be gained through it should be for his own bene- 
fit, and of for those who furnish the paper and the 
ink for the reproduction of works which in most cases 
have taken years of study and hard labor to conceive 
and to execute. 

Boston. Carl Zerrahn. 


COMMENT OF A CRITIC OF MUSIC. 


THE musicians whose appeal for International 
Copyright is published in this number of THE CEn- 
TURY have in one respect a stronger claim upon the 
protection of their country than even the writers 
of books. The author of a literary work is exposed 
to the direct competition only of those who use the 
same language. But the language of music is uni- 
versal; and the American composer of songs, can- 
tatas, and operas must face the fact that the publishers 
of whom he asks pay can take without pay the pro. 
ductions of Germany, France, Italy, Hungary, Russia, 
and Scandinavia, as well as the countries of the Eng- 
lish tongue. They can pillage the whole world. This 
is one reason why American music gains so little 
headway. Our historians, novelists, and poets by 
pluck and ability are beginning to make a scanty liv- 
ing; but American music, on its creative side, remains 
very nearly where it was a generation ago. An Amer- 
ican cannot earn bread by composing music. The law 
shuts him out of both foreign markets and his own ; and 
yet music of a high class needs the markets of all coun- 
tries, because its sale, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, is so much restricted by the difficulties of per- 
formance. We pride ourselves upon our progress in 
the execution and appreciation of music; but while 
we boast of our culture we starve the creative spirit 
of art, and fill our dishonored halls with ill-gotten 
spoils from every land where we can find anything to 
steal. 

The Hawley Bill, supported by the American Copy- 
right League, during the last Congress proposed a 
simple measure of reciprocity, placing upon a perfect 
equality with our own citizens, as to copyright, the citi- 
zens of every nation which should grant a parallel 
equality to Americans. Interesting and forcible argu- 
ments in behalf of the reform were made by Mr. Low- 
elland others before the Senate Committee on Patents; 
but to the general disappointment the committee re- 
ported a bill devised by one of its members, Mr. 
Chace, which nobody seems to have asked for, which 
authors and composers certainly do not want, and 
which virtually denies the principle upon which Inter- 
national Copyright is demanded. Whether we rely 
upon the moral or the economical argument, the 
paramount object of an International Copyright Law is 
to protect the creators of intellectual property against 
unauthorized reprinters of it. But Mr. Chace, in 
reporting his bill, declared in effect that his paramount 
object was to protect the interests of reprinters, and 
that he should consult the property rights of foreigners 
only so far as he could do so without injury to our 

















material profits or the “ income of labor.” As for the 
property rights of American authors and composers, 
he did not consult them at all, for he left out of his 
scheme the reciprocity clause, which was an important 
part of the Hawley Bill. What he did was to offera 
foreigner copyright in this country provided he got 
out an American edition, printed here within three 
months of the original publication abroad. This condi- 
tion failing, the copyright was to lapse permanently, 
and piracy to be free. In the meanwhile, and as long 
as the copyright lasted, the importation even of a sin- 
gle copy of the work was to be prohibited. The author 
could not send it to publishers with whom he wished 
to treat, and if he came to the United States he 
could not bring a copy with him. Take from the 
three months the time necessary for the shortest 
correspondence across seas and the time required 
for re-manufacture, and how much is left for negotia- 
tions? Our foreign friend’s dealings with the Ameri- 
can reprinter must be quick and sharp. This man 
of business has the game in his own hands. “Give 
me your work at my price,” he can say; “it is too 
late to try another house. In a few days your privi- 
lege of copyright will lapse, and then I can have your 
production for nothing.” So instead of protecting 
literary property, Mr. Chace has only invented a plan 
by which the “ vested interests ” concerned in reprint- 
ing can protect themselves against the competition of 
rivals in the business, whenever they think it worth 
while to pay something for that advantage. Authors 
of established fame and popularity can indeed make 
their own terms; but in the case of nine writers out 
of ten it would be optional with the reprinting firms, 
under the Chace scheme, to allow copyright or not. 
The time clause, which takes away a man’s rights 
unless he can sell them by a fixed day, makes the buyer 
master of the trade. The situation is not essentially 
changed by the fact that authors might sometimes 
make their bargins here before the publication abroad. 
They could not always do that. In many cases the 
success of a work depends upon the haste with which 
it is put to press, and the manuscript must be given to 
the printer as fast as it is produced. And in dealing 
with all but the foremost authors and composers, it is 
probable that the “vested interests” would generally 
elect the piracy system, so that they could test the 
market for a work abroad before risking its republica- 
tion in America. This would be the rule especially with 
musical compositions, the popularity of which cannot 
be judged until the public has had ample time to hear 
them. 

The Chace Bill, therefore, does nothing for the pro- 
tection of American authors and musicians abroad. 
It does so little for them at home that the relief is hardly 
worth considering. It violates the moral principle of 
copyright for the benefit of the capital invested in 
piratical reprinting; and it assumes that our paramount 
duty is to protect manual labor even to the extent of 
stealing the raw material for it to work with. This 


is the measure which the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Patents has placed before the country. The 
American Copyright League is now striving to have 
the Hawley Bill reported also, that the people may 
judge between them. The contrast would be instruc- 
tive. To show the difference between a bill for the 
protection of literature and art and a bill for the 
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protection of the vested interests employed in plun- 
dering literature and art is a telling argument for 
honesty. 

John R. G. Hassard. 


General Shields. 


To THE Epitor: As a friend of the late General 
Shields, who has intimately known him from the time 
he made his first appearance in Illinois until his death 
a few years ago, I trust to your known impartiality for 
allowing me to make a few observations on the harsh 
judgment which the biographers of President Lincoln 
have passed on the character of General Shields in the 
January number of THe CEenTuRY. 

Shields, while under age, came to this country, either 
at the instance or under the auspices of an uncle who 
settled in South Carolina. After reaching manhood he 
went North teaching school,—the beginning of so many 
of our most distinguished politicians and even states- 
men. In 1835 or 1836 he opened a school at Kaskas- 
kia which, though it had ceased to be the capital of the 
State, was still the residence of a highly intellectual and 
polished society. There lived the families of Elias K. 
Kane, then United States Senator from Illinois; of the 
eminent Judge Nathaniel Pope, United States District 
Judge; of the able lawyer David J. Baker, of William 
and Robert Morrison, of Governor Menard, of the 
Maxwells, and of many other prominent citizens. 

General Shields had not received a thorough clas- 
sical education; but he had some knowledge of Latin 
and French. He was an excellent English scholar, fa- 
miliar with the best literature of England and Amer- 
ica, and had a more than usual knowledge of history, 
particularly of that of modern times. 

He was quick of perception, lively in conversation, 
ardent but by no means as touchy and irascible as 
the biographers represent him. His vanity was in- 
deed inordinate, really so much so that it rather became 
amusing than offensive. The best evidence of his be- 
ing an honorable gentleman and a man of superior 
parts, was that he was most kindly received and made 
much of in the families I have mentioned. Judge Pope 
was his most particular patron and spoke kindly and 
highly of him to the day of his death, Judge Breese, 
who had, however, left Kaskaskia shortly before, be- 
came well acquainted with him somewhat later, on the 
circuit, and formed as much of friendship for him at 
that time as lay in his nature. And what is a most re- 
markable circumstance, all these Kaskaskia people 
without exception were strong Whigs, while Shields 
was a Democrat, though never a radical one. He did 
not seck to rise in his party, as a great many men of 
small caliber do, by professing ultra views, and to a 
certain extent he even despised popularity. 

There was a special session of the Legislature called 
in 1837 owing to the suspension of our banks and to 
the embarrassment growing out of the monstrous sys- 
tem of internal improvements shortly before adopted 
by the State. 

In the representation of Randolph County a vacancy 
had taken place, and Shields, though a Democrat, was 
elected in a county then largely Whig, he receiving 
the support of Judge Pope, David J. Baker, and other 
leading Whigs. Hardly any Irishmen were then living 
in that county. It was largely inhabited by French 
people, amongst whom Shields was always well liked 
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for his vivacity and probably also for his knowledge 
of their language. Surely he was not put up as a can- 
didate on account of his “ nationality.” In the Legis- 
lature he made many warm friends and was considered 
an able reasoner and debater. He had studied law 
probably before he came to Illinois, continued it here, 
and was in fact very well grounded in the prin- 
ciples of law—rather more so than most of his rivals 
then at the bar. He argued closely and to the point, 
was much stronger before the court than before the 
jury, as he had not the gift of the gab, and hardly ever 
tried to be rhetorical or pathetic. When he did try, it 
was generally a bad failure, His language was always 
chaste and grammatically correct. He had a subtile 
and logical mind, though his impulsiveness made him 
sometimes act very illogically. He was ambitious, so 
much so that many people judged him to be too selfish. 
I, however, know of a great many instances when he 
acted very generously, and forgetful of himself. Very 
few ambitious men are free from the charge of ego- 
tism. He was careless about money matters and not 
the least avaricious. 

In 1837, at the instance of the late A. W. Snyder, 
then a member of Congress, who had taken a great 
liking to Shields, he settled in Belleville, Illinois, 
as a lawyer, and, forming a partnership, entered on a 
very successful practice. Traveling the then very 
large circuit, he became well known in all southern 
Illinois, and his sociability, warm temperament, 
sprightly and intelligent conversation made him hosts 
of friends. While he himself delighted in being flat- 
tered he took occasionally good advantage of the same 
weakness in others. 

In Belleville he soon made many friends, particularly 
amongst the educated Germans, who found his con- 
versation interesting and cosmopolitan. There were 
few Irishmen then in that county, and he was not 
particularly popular amongst those few. 

His election for State Auditor in 1840, by the Leg- 
islature, was owing to the fact that he knew most of 
the members personally, to his social qualities, and to 
his reputation of an able and honest man. It is just 
barely possible that his nationality may have had some 
influence with some of the politicians; but it was his 
tact, and the friendship of Douglas, who was then 
Secretary of State, and of other leading Democrats, 
such as General Whiteside and Colonel W. H. 
Bissell, late Governor of Illinois, that made him suc- 
cessful. 

As regards the contemplated duel with Lincoln, the 
biographers remark very rightly: “We have reason 
to think that the whole affair was excessively distaste- 
ful to Lincoln. He did not even enjoy the ludicrous- 
ness of it, as might have been expected.”’ It could not 
fail that the noble-hearted and eminently just Lincoln 
would, as soon as he was out of the hands of his ill- 
advising friend, most deeply regret this episode of his 
life. 

The articles, for which Mr. Lincoln had made him- 
self generously responsible, “ covered,” as the biog- 
raphers themselves say, “ Mr. Shields with merciless 
personal ridicule.’’ But they also charged him, to- 
gether with Governor Carlin and Treasurer Camp- 
bell, who had instructed the Collectors of the State 
revenue not to receive the almost worthless bank 
paper for payment of State taxes, with the most sor- 


did motives. No man of the least spirit could have 
taken those insults without seeking satisfaction, even 
by arms, if necessary. Dueling, particularly amongst 
public men, had at that time not so much faded out 
of fashion, either in England or in our country, as at 
present, and is not yet sunk into entire oblivion. The 
provocation was of the strongest,and no blame at- 
tached to Shields at the time. It is no proof of Shields’s 
irascibility. He was a young man who had his reputa- 
tion for honesty at stake; and to have in addition his 
personal features and peculiar habits ridiculed in a 
small but select society in which he daily moved was 
more than even a saint could have borne. But there 
was another reason why, as the biographers say, “ Lin- 
coln would have been glad to banish the matter from 
his memory.” Both parties had been very unfortunate 
in the choice of their “ /riends.’’ General Whiteside 
was a very brave man; he had seen some service in 
the Black Hawk war, and was a good Indian-fighter. 
But he was no better qualified to manage an “ aflair 
of honor ”’ than Black Hawk himself. Whatever the 
pretensions of Dr. Merryman might have been, he 
certainly was equally ignorant of the “code of hon- 
or,” the first and foremost rule of which is that the 
combatants should, as much as possible, meet on an 
equal footing. Air and sun must be equally divided. 
Mr. Shields was just about of medium height, of light 
weight at the time, by no means strong; while Mr. 
Lincoln was of towering height, heavy, and long- 
armed, and of almost superhuman muscular strength. 
In this respect the choice of arms, “ cavalry broad- 
swords of the heaviest caliber,” undoubtedly sug- 
gested by the Doctor, was an unfair one. The only 
excuse for him, and after all a bad one, might have 
been this, that as a friend of Lincoln he wanted to 
prevent a duel at all, and sohe would propose such a sort 
of a fight as would bluff off Shields. But if he thought 
so, which is a mere surmise of the writer, he did not 
know the man Shields. But it would have been the 
duty of Whiteside to decline peremptorily such a 
combat, and to insist on pistols, a weapon with the 
use of which both parties might have been supposed 
to be somewhat acquainted, or with which by a few 
days’ practice they could have familiarized themselves. 
Another rule of the code is that no unusual weapons 
must be used. Now, outside of army officers or stu- 
dents on the continent of Europe who are more or 
less trained in fencing-schools, the saber, or even the 
small sword, is never resorted to in dueling, and even 
with those classes pistols are the more customary arms. 
Amongst civilians it is an unheard-of thing. I am 
almost sure that Mr. Lincoln never before had hand- 
led a heavy cavalry sword; I am certain that Shields 
never had. If the duel had taken place, it would 
have been a ludicrous as well as a brutal affair. In 
the hands of novices a somewhat crooked heavy cav- 
alry sword becomes no better than a flail or a stick. 
The strokes intended to cut head, shoulder, or breast 
in nine cases out of ten fall flat, and may knock a man 
down without ever drawing blood. 

The blame of this opera-bouffe affair falls properly 
on the seconds, It is plain, however, that none attached 
to Shields. 

The letter to Judge Breese referred to is clearly in- 
defensible. It was the worst mistake in Shields’s life, 
though, strange to say, it did not hurt him with his con- 
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stituents; for while he was rejected by the Senate on ac- 
count of lack of constitutional qualification when he first 
offered himself in March, 1849, the moment that dis- 
qualification ceased, October, 1849, he was reélected 
Senator by the Legislature, called at a special session 
for that purpose. 

He seemed to have lost his head entirely on that oc- 
casion. He had been naturalized in 1840, in September, 
I believe. At the December session of Congress, 1849, 
he would have been a citizen of nine years’ standing, 
But he hastened to Washington soon after his election, 
and presented his credentials in the Senate, which had 
been called for an extra session for Executive purposes 
after the 4th of March. An objection was made to his 
qualifications and sustained. The letter was written to 
frighten off Judge Breese from having the objection 
raised. Whatever his motive he committed an abom- 
inable error.* 

When in 1844 Governor Ford appointed Mr. Shields 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court to fill a vacan- 
cy, it was surely not on account of his being an Irish- 
man. Ford was not that sort of a man. He never 
cared about popularity. He only looked to the qualifi- 
cation of his appointees. Shields filled the office to the 
satisfaction of the people, and the few opinions he 
wrote during his short stay on the bench are lucid and 
forcible. 

As Logan in the civil war, so Shields in the Mexi- 
can war, was the most distinguished volunteer gen- 
eral. Severely wounded, when leading his Illinois 
Brigade at Cerro Gordo, he led the Palmetto and 
another regiment with distinction at Contreras, and re- 
ceived at the storming of Chapultepec a most painful 
and slowly healing wound in his right wrist. In the 
civil war he was again wounded in the arm by a ball at 
Winchester. He was not a great strategist, nor even 
a tactician; but he was always found in front, and the 
soldiers liked to follow him. 

He may in older days have indulged too much in 
reminiscences of his former feats of arms, but there 
are few old soldiers who are not guilty of such a charge. 
The writer was very near him for several years after 
the Mexican war, and is not aware that he ever unduly 
prided himself on his military performances. 

He was naturally very much opposed to slavery. It 
was with great reluctance he voted for the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. But Mr. Douglas, his colleague in the 
Senate, had much influence over him, Douglas having 
always nobly supported him. He had taken the view 
which Mr. Webster had promulgated in his celebrated 
speech, that slavery could not exist in either of the 
territories, from climatic and other causes that nature 
had ordained, and that therefore the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise could do no harm. 

Earthly goods he never acquired. Before the gen- 
erosity of Congress, not long before his end, relieved 
him, he spent many years in actual poverty. His mind, 
while eccentric, sometimes erratic, was essentially of a 
lofty nature. He could not have risen to all the high 


* Another correspondent (Mr. R. I Holcombe) interprets the 
expression in the letter to Breese, ‘ he should never have profited 
by his success,” to mean merely that he would represent the 
means employed by Breese to achieve success in such a way to 
his associates at Washington that his influence would be seriously 
impaired, if not destroyed. It should be said, however, that our 
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stations he filled except by some intrinsic merits. 
Were it otherwise, not he, but those who elected him, 
would have to bear the blame. 


BeLLevitte, ILiinots. Gustav Koerner. 


The Cantata and American Composers. 


By using very little of your space may I try to mod- 
ify the impression which the letter on “ The Cultivation 
of the Cantata” published in the January number of 
THE CENTURY has probably made? When Mr. Bar- 
nard, after saying that the cantata occupies a middle 
ground between the oratorio and opera, that American 
writers have been more successful in this form, cites Mr. 
Root’s “ Flower Queen” as an example, I am led to 
believe that he is not informed of the present trend of 
American music. Toencourage Americans to compose 
is a leading topic among writers on music at the pres- 
ent time in the United States, and the cantata is one 
of the most desirable forms to have cultivated; but have 
we not outgrown the era which accepted the composi- 
tions of Mr. Root as standard in that department? 
Would the Handel and Haydn Society pay one thou- 
sand dollars for the counterpart of “ The Haymakers” 
or “ Esther”? Certainly it would not. Mr. Barnard, 
however, implies that it would, and the non-musical 
reader of his letter will seek for no higher values in 
this form of native musical achievement than these 
compositions represent. Such pieces are styled can- 
tatas. So is “ Pinafore” an opera, but “ Orpheus ”’ is 
one also. There was a time when practice of “ The 
Haymakers” and “The Flower Queen” in uninformed 
and slow-moving districts was quite general; clergy- 
men recommended such to their Sunday-schools ; but 
the men who at present are writing what is making a 
name for American music did not so much as taste 
this fount of inspiration. 

I would mention George E. Whiting and his “ Tale of 
the Viking”; W. W. Gilchrist and his “ Forty-sixth 
Psalm”; Dudley Buck and his “Golden Legend” 
and “Columbus”; Arthur Foote and his “ Hiawa 
tha”; H. W. Parker and his “ King Trojan”; G. W. 
Chadwick and his “The Viking’s Last Voyage"; 
Prof, J. K. Paine and his “ The Nativity "— these men 
are cultivating the cantata, Certain of these composi- 
tions were written under such conditions as Mr, Bar- 
nard recommends. I do not take issue with Mr. 
Barnard’s idea; I uphold that. We diverge at what 
constitutes the cantata. A retrograde movement among 
writers of music in the United States would be de- 
plored on every hand. There is already plenty of 
music among us, suited to uneducated taste and an 
unfiltered desire for tune. Composers of this sort of 
music may not do very much harm; but theirs is not 
the best music of which Americans are capable. It is 
to establish this fact and show the general reader that 
there is already grounded among native writers a style 
infinitely better, the product of real art, that this letter 
is ventured, 


Boston. George IT, Wilson. 


correspondent does not explain the context.— Mr. W. J. Onahan 
also writes to us in praise of General Shields, calling especial at- 
tention to General Scott’s testimony as to his gallantry and effi 


ciency in the field; as well as to some cordial words spoken in 
his behalf by General Logan.—Eprror. 











BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Uncle Esek’s Wisdom. 


SoME people’s virtues sit upon them as their clothes 
do,— they look as though they pricked dreadfully. 


THERE are successes that are far more humiliating 
than defeat. 


NOTHING to do wears out a graven image in the 
course of time. 


I BELIEVE in dispensations, but when a man gets 
drunk, falls down the cellar stairs, and breaks his 
neck, I lay it to the whisky, not to the dispensation. 


HE who is ashamed of his poverty would be equally 
proud of his wealth. 


Too often love is nothing more than self-love in 
disguise. 

WE are all very proud of our reason, and yet we 
guess at fully one-half we know. 


Go slow, my friend; you have time and eternity both 
before you. 
Uncle Esek. 
Her Photograph.* 


A picture of a dark-eyed girl 
With pensive, thoughtful air, 
Whose pure sweet face looked from beneath 


Its frame of misty hair. 
ee | heart was captured by her face ; 
loved her at first sight: 


“Sweet maid,” I whispered, “let me be 
Your own true chosen knight.” 


And then I tried to find my queen, 
I sought her near and far; 

Her pictured face shone on my path 
And was my guiding star. 


But oh, how can I tell the grief, 
The bitter grief to me, 

When I found out, beyond a doubt, 
There wasn’t any she! 


For this sweet picture that I loved 
(Kind reader, do not laugh!) 

Turned out to be a very good 
Composite photograph ! 


And the fair girl whose pensive eyes 
Had made my pulses stir, 

Did not exist, or rather there 
Were forty-nine of her! 


One woman’s face was inmy mind— 
How could I then divine 

That I, while faithful to one love, 
Was true to forty-nine? 


O Science! You have done this thing, 
On you I lay the guilt ; 

You've made my honest love appear 
Like any crazy quilt! 


And this one thing I ask of you,— 
Can you, with all your art, 

Unite these forty-nine poor bits 
And give me back my heart? 


Bessie Chandler. 
*Sce ‘‘Composite Photography” in Tug Century for March 


An April Answer. 


I ASKED her for her photograph ; 

She answered, with a lightsome laugh, 

“T’ll send you one on Friday week.” 
Emboldened by her gracious mien 
(For I am young and somewhat green), 
My ardor spurred me on to speak. 


(But, gracious! means I find are used 
To leave a lover quite confused) 
She smiled and wohiapered, “Can’t you guess ? 
My picture shall my answer give.” 
To-day she’s sent her negative, 
Marked “ April First.” Does that mean “ yes ”? 


Anna M. Pratt. 
Development. 


ONE morn a bud beside my window came, 
And leaned beneath the frame; 

The soft air, sunshine, and nocturnal dew 
Nourished it, and it grew. 


And so the bud became a half-blown rose 
(Sweeter ne’er grew, nor grows) ; 

And blushed and laid its cheek against the pane 
Till kissed by summer’s rain. 


And now it blooms (the kiss has done its part, 
Laid open the gold heart), 
And in morn’s sunshine and the dew of even 
Sends fragrance up to heaven. 

Maud Kalbfleisch. 


A Fortunate Parallel. 


(Suggested by “‘ A Story of Seven Devils."’) 


“Yes,” she admitted, “ it’s very clever, 

And I like Frank Stockton as much as ever. 
It is well for us all to find our levels; 

It’s a little extreme, though — seven devils ! 


«Some people, you know, don’t believe in any; 
To those, it will seem, perhaps, too many ; 

But to others as easy to grasp as one ; 

* Begun is,’ the proverb says, ‘ half done.’ 


“Oh yes, I’ve heard several women rage ; 

He meant that they should; for I’ll engage, 

From the feeling manner in which he wrote, 

He had ‘ found,’ and had merely to ‘ make a note.’ 


“ And you wonder to see me keep so cool ? 
No — I’m not his friend, the ‘ absolute fool,’ 
But, to be quite frank, since you wish the reason, 
It’s a bit of ancient history treason. 


“It constantly keeps me nice and calm ; 
It’sin the 116th Psalm. 

To be sure, it was said ‘in haste,’ but so 
Is much that is very well said, you know. 


“ And, so far as my observation goes, 

This hasty statement about his foes — 

And friends — which King David gave for fact, 
He never found leisure to retract.” 


Margaret Vandegrift. 





